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PREFACE. 



The idea of the following history did not origi- 
nate with the writer himself. When it was first 
suggested to his mind hy a literary friend, he felt at 
once all the delicacy of such a task — that of review- 
ing the career of a man still among the living, 
though Junctiis officio. That man being, moreover, 
one to whom he had for years been privileged to 
look up as to his Ecclesiastical superior, he must have 
shrunk altogether from undertaking it, had it not 
been for a well-grounded confidence, which in the 
progress of his labours has not been disappointed, 
that the truth of history would not require him to 
pen one word inconsistent with the affectionate 
regard he cherished, and shall never cease to cherish, 
for his late Diocesan. 

This he thinks it right to state in explanation, not 
only of the fact of his having taken in hand a theme 
of so much delicacy, but of the tone and spirit in 
which he has treated it. Bishop Bloinfield was, 
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doubtless, no exception from the common rule, 
'^ Err are humanum est;" nor has the author felt 
himself called upon to suppress or to palliate those 
passages in his career which may be open to just criti- 
cism : but neither has he felt it to be his duty, — 
even if it could have become him to have done so, — 
to give to those features of his subject that kind of 
prominence which it is at once the fashion and the 
pride of the critical literature of the day to give 
to the failings and imperfections of the great and 
the good. He looks upon the spirit of detraction 
which pervades the productions of modem writers 
on public affairs and public men, — the tendency and 
the effect of which is to breed in the popular mind a 
vulgar and ignorant contempt of ail who are placed 
in stations of superior power and usefulness, — as upon 
one of the chief sins of the age : and not only of its 
chief sins, but of its chief curses ; — ^for by a righteous 
retribution the effect of this indulgence of a spirit 
of injustice and ingratitude on the part of the public, 
is to scare away true genius and sterling worth more 
and more from the conduct of public affairs, and to 
cause the management of them to fall into the hands 
of stolid, selfish mediocrity, or of clever, scheming 
impudence. 

That a spirit which even in regard to secular 
affairs is so reprehensible in its character, and so 
baneful in its effects, should, when displayed in 
matters affecting the Church, be tenfold more hate- 
ful and more pernicious, is a conclusion not to be 
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resisted : but it is unfortunately one which does not 
always suggest itself to the minds of those who 
take a prominent part in the discussion of religious 
questions and of ecclesiastical affairs. Were it 
otherwise, we should, assuredly, see less in the 
Church of the spirit of strife and contention, more 
of the spirit of love and godly concord. If we were 
more intent to mark in one another what is excellent 
and worthy of imitation, — to our neighbours' faults 
more blind, and more quick-sighted in noting our 
own, — there would be less party hostility ; differences 
which are now swelled into distressing magnitude 
would sink into insignificance ; and our oneness with 
one another in Christ Jesus, that secret fountain of 
the Church's life and strength, would be more fully 
and more blessedly realized. 

How far the author has succeeded in casting the 
narrative of the eventful period of our Church's 
history, during which Bishop Blomfield stands in the 
foreground of the picture, in the mould of these con- 
victions, he must leave the judgment of his readers 
to determine. It has been his aim throughout, as 
regards Bishop Blomfield himself, to let his words 
and actions tell their own tale ; and, in general, to 
let facts speak for themselves. Not attached, him- 
self, to any party in the Church, — ^having ever stu- 
diously kept himself from every religious tie and 
sympathy, except the tie which binds him to, the 
sympathy which links him with, the Church, the 
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visible representation on earth of the commanion of 
Saints, in the still militant portion of Christ's Body^ 
— he has had no temptation either to exaggerate or 
to extenuate, because they were coiomitted by one 
party rather than another, any of those offences 
against the Church which it has been bis painful duty 
to chronicle; no temptation, on the other hand, 
either to overrate or to depreciate any of the good 
things which have contributed to the furtherance of 
the Church's work and weal, because the merit of 
them belonged to one or other party. 

In recounting feu^s which the Church-historian 
would be far better pleased if he had not to put ob 
record, he has endeavoured, as much ^» possible, to 
avoid reference to individuals ; and he h$» mentioned 
names, especially of persons still living, only where 
to avoid them was impossible, or would h^tve savoured 
of affectation. And whilst he is well aware that the 
truth cannot be faithfully set down without occa- 
sionally giving offence by the very faot that it is 
truth, he trusts that he has made no statement cal- 
culated to cause pain, through misrepresentation, 
however unintentional. 

It may be right further to state, that the following 
pages have been composed &ee from all influence or 
bias, direct or indirect, on the part of Bishop Blom- 
field himself, or of any of his near friends and rela- 
tives. With the exception of an occasional reference 
as to particular documents or dates, no communica- 
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tion has taken place between them and himself*. 
For the courtesy and kindness^ however, which he 
has experienced in the course of such communica- 
tions as were consistent with the perfect independ- 
ence of the author^s mind, he gladly takes this 
(^portunity of expressing his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Bishop's son, the Rev. Frederick G. 
Blomfield, Rector of St. Andrew's, Undershaft ; to the 
Venerable John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex ; 
and to the Rev. Robert G. Baker, Vicar of Fulham. 

That the hope of rendering some service, however 
humble, to the Church, by a careful and impartial 
digest of the leading events of Bishop Blomfield's 
Episcopate, was his chief inducement in undertaking 
so laborious a task, the writer is free to confess. It 
did appear to him that as the appointment of the 
Bishop to the high and influential station which he 
so long and so honourably filled, coincided with a 
great crisis in the history of the Church, so the ter- 
mination of his official career significantly happened 
at a juncture equally critical. If he mistakes not, 
the history of '^ Bishop Blomfield and his Times*' is 
in fact the history of an important transition period « 
The English Church as she had moulded herself 
after the Revolution of 1688, vegetated through the 
two first reigns of the Hanoverian succession, and 
finally consolidated herself into a condition of dry, 
insular respectability, in the reign of George III., 
was evidently not fitted to cope with the emergencies. 
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and to satisfy the exigencies, of an age of unprece- 
dented mental energy, and of facility and rapidity 
of intercourse equally unprecedented between all the 
families of mankind. A development of the human 
mind as gigantic in its character, and as free in its 
movements, as that of which the seeds have been 
sown during the lifetime of the generation now about 
to descend into the tomb, requires, if it is to be 
spiritually controlled, a commensurate exhibition of 
power and of freedom in the Church. But to that 
state of power and freedom the Church could not 
rise all at once. The Church that shall display in 
fulness and vigour such power and freedom of 
spiritual life, the Church of the future — in a very 
diflferent sense from that in which this expressive 
term is used, or rather abused, by the author of 
" Hippolytus and his Age,^* — is a Church diflTering^ 
in all her proportions, and in her whole aspect, as 
widely as the essential identity" of the Church of all 
ages will admit, from the Church of whose ideas and 
feelings the Episcopal wig was a fitting type. 

Between this Church and that it needed a tran- 
sition Church, and of this transition Church Bishop 
Blomfield — not insignificantly, as was noted at the 
time, the first Bishop that discarded the uneccle- 
siastic substitute for the mitre, — was the main- 
spring and the representative. To stimulate and to 
guide the Church's energies during the development 
of this transition stage of her existence, appears to 
have been his special mission. The chrysalis in it» 
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first formation retains the lineaments of the larva 
from whose existence to that of the perfect insect it 
forms the transition : but as the time for the latter 
to burst into life approaches^ the gradual develop- 
ment of its form becomes visible through the attenu- 
ated coating in which it is encased. In like manner^ 
while the ''high and dry'* character of the EstabUsh- 
ment, strong in the patronage of Toryism^ disap- 
peared but slowly and insensibly at the earlier period 
of the transition state of the Church which is coin- 
cident with Bishop Blomfield's Episcopate, its close 
is marked by unmistakable indications premonitory 
of some great change, by which the Church is to 
emerge into an entirely new condition. 

On the character of that change the hearts and 
minds of all to whom the Primitive and Catholic 
Deposit of the Faith, and the Apostolic foundations of 
the Church, are dear and sacred, are fixed with intense 
desire, not unmingled with anxiety. That it will not 
be ushered in without a mighty struggle, mightier 
than any the Church has as yet passed through, we 
may be very sure. On the one hand, the Papacy, 
with unexampled daring, has revived her most extra- 
vagant pretensions to universal supremacy, whilst at 
the same time she bids defiance alike to Catholic 
Truth, and to the common sense of mankind : to the 
latter by lying miracles, surpassing in profane absur- 
dity the '* pious frauds'* and legends of the darkest 
ages, to the former by the authoritative promulgation 
of a new dogma, which strikes at the very root of the 
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Christian faith by attributing to the Virgin Mary, iu 
the place of Christ, the initiative of a new, purified 
and sanctified humanity, and the power of all-avail- 
ing mediation between God and man. On the other 
hand the Spirit of Unbelief, with daring no less 
unparalleled, assails both the Church, God's Ordi- 
nance, and the Bible, God's Word; denying the 
supernatural origin, and repudiating the Divine 
authority, of both ; and claiming for the mind of 
man the supreme right and power of decision ou 
questions of truth, and of regulation on mattei^ of 
religious observance, as well as of general determi- 
nation of both the purpose of human existence, and 
the best means of attaining it ; — on the principle, 
openly avowed, and broadly asserted, that religion 
is a matter in regard to which each individual is 
entitled to be his own lawgiver and instructor, and, 
as far as any public recognition and observance is 
concerned, a matter to be regulated in accordance 
with the will of the majority. 

Whether in the conflict which thus awaits her, 
against the spiritual tyranny of the Popedom, and 
the spiritual rebellion of Unbelief, the Church be 
destined to prove victorious, or to suffer a temporary 
defeat, as the prelude to the final victory of the 
Second Advent of her Blessed Lord in the glory and 
power of His eternal kingdom, is a question which 
the event alone can decide. The prospect of this 
alternative, however, does not affect the principle by 
which the Church ought to be guided in entering 
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upon the conflict. That principle is the essential unity 
and identity of God^s Truth and Ordinance, undei* 
every change of times and circumstances, and every 
variation of outward form and arrangement which 
the necessity of adaptation to times and circum- 
stances may require. By that principle Bishop 
Blomfield held fast with a tenacity worthy of a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles ; and it is by the example 
which he set of unbending adherence to Catholic 
Truth and Apostolic Order amidst concession and 
defeat, as well as by the prophetic warnings against 
impending conflicts and dangers to which he gave 
utterance, that the history of his Episcopate is ren- 
dered so deeply instructive to every thoughtful and 
observant member of the Church. 

Certain it is, moreover, that if, according to God's 
predestinated counsel, the time of the end is " not 
yet,^' — ^if before the advent of that great, that terrible 
and glorious day, the day of the end, another and a 
new era is opening to the Church, in which she is to 
put forth the powers of truth and holiness of which 
she is the Divinely appointed depositary and channel, 
for the healing of the nations, for the salvation of 
souls, and for the glory of Christ, — she can fulfil that 
high mission only by the display of her spiritual 
supremacy, curbing and controlling, by a demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power, the proudest asser- 
tions, and the boldest flights, of human intellect, 
^hat the tendency of the transition period, at the 
close of which we appear to have arrived, and in it 
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tpecifically the tendency of Bishop Blomfield's influ^ 
encei was to raise the Clergy to the mental stature 
requisite for such an encounter with the giant growth 
of man^s intellect^ and to train them to the use of 
that spiritual armour which alone can ayail to the 
" pulling down of strong holds/^ to the '* casting 
down of imaginations^ and of every high thing that 
exaltcth itself against the knowledge of God/* is 
another fact which inyesta the history of that period 
with uncommon interest. 

Forasmuch^ then^ as God^ in the spiritual as in the 
natural worlds works through a gradation of consecu* 
tive operations, every successive growth and display 
of life in the progress of His purpose being the firuit 
of an antecedent development of the same life, it did 
appear to the author of these pages that a retrospect 
of the Church's history during the Episcopate of 
Bishop Blomfield, — forming an important link be- 
tween the past and the future of the Church, — might 
be of no small service. Having undertaken it under 
the influence of these views and convictions, he now 
Honds forth the result of his labours, albeit not 
itiscnsiblo of the contrast between the loftiness of his 
themo and the humble character of his performance^ 
yet with the earnest hope and fervent prayer, that it 
may not prove altogether useless to those who have 
a mind to " discern this time/* 

So$kampioiif June 1867. 
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MAN of mark has Tanished from the scene. 

Prortratioa of pbysiod strength, induced bjr 

excess of mental activity, has deprired our 

Church of one ctf her most gifted and most 

efficient rulers, at a moment when, more 

ever, she stands in need of all the energy and 

all the ability and wisdom, tiiat can be enlisted 

II service. Were the Ohnrch a himian institutioo, 

night, without exaggeration of language, dwell on 

irreparable loss which dte has sustained : but since 

is a Divine institution, it behoves us to temember 
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2 BISHOP BLOICFIELD*S INFLUEKCE. 

that her office-bearers, the highest and the humblest alike, 
are no more than instruments in the hands of her Great 
Head in heaven, Who raises them up and lays them aside as 
He sees to be most conducive to her welfare, — ^by Whom, 
whatsoever events befall her, are well and wisely ordered. 
And because such is our faith, because we believe, as we 
are taught, that in the varpng fortunes of His Church, the 
finger of Him Who ordereth all Uiings after the counsel of 
His own will, is, even more expressly, nay, visibly marked 
than in the vicissitudes of the world which that Church 
is to leaven, and in which not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His sovereign will and all-directing 
Providence, — it would assuredly be unmeet that an event 
like the one alluded to should be allowed to pass by 
unheeded, like those eommon occurrences of life, the 
ephemeral record of which, after furnishing matter for the 
talk of the passing homr, sinks into oblivion, until, the sap 
of living sympathies having had time to evaporate, the 
dried fragments are gathered up by the biographer or the 
historian. 

However different may be the judgments passed on 
Bishop Blomfield's occupancy of the metropolitan see 
during the last eight-and-twenty years, all are agreed 
that his infiuenoe has made itself felt, not only within the 
limits of his diocese, but far beyond it ; over the whole 
Church of England, and over her sister and daughter 
churches throughout the world. How vast has beea 
the reach, how powerful the effect, of that influence, 
those only can fully estimate who have had opportunities 
of closer observation, — who are aware how much weight 
was attached to Bishop Blomfield*s advice by those with 
whom he was in the habit of acting, more especially by 
the late Primate, — who know, too, in how large a measure 
the leading statesmen, even those who considered him 
more or less in the light of an opponent, deferred, or at 
any rate shaped their course in reference, to the opinions 
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which he expressed or was knowa to entertain. That 
the history of the Church for the last quarter of a century 
bears the impress of his diaracter, will scarcely be denied. 
To what extent that character was originally his own, 
imposed, by that power which is inherent in master* 
minds, upon the age in which he lived ; and to what extent 
it was moulded by the character of the age, which thus, 
through him, reflected its own character upon itself^ is 
a question to which the progress of the history upon 
which we are about to enter, will supply the answer. 
In any event, the retrospect of his Episcopate, and of 
that portion of the Church*s history which it occujues, 
cannot fail to be deeply instructive, — suggestive of im- 
portant considerations for the guidance of churchmen in 
that new era the commencement of which, significantly 
enough, coincides with his withdrawal from the scene of 
action. 

In order to form a right estimate of the changes which 
the aspect of the Church and her position have undergone 
during the period in question, it is necessary that we 
should have a correct idea of the state of things which 
obtained at its commencement, when the generation which 
is now rapidly declining was starting into life. For this 
purpose the episcopal charges of that day obviously 
furnish the most reliable information ; and it is upon 
their high authority that the following sketch of the 
state of Church alGsiirs towards the dose of Ardibishop 
Sutton's Primacy is founded. 

What at once strikes the reader of the present day, on 
the perusal of most of those doctunents, is the low state 
of spiritual attainment, and the low view of their sacred 
calling, which they presuppose in those to whom they 
were addressed. A tone of elementary teaching pervades 
them which involuntarily betrays the very moderate esti- 
mate formed of their hearers by those who penned them, 
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4 LOW STATE OF THE CHT7BCH. 

and which no Bishop would think of adopting in the 
present day. The explanations given touching the Church, 
her origin, her character, and her constitution, are invari- 
ably such as would, in these days, be almost misplaced 
when addressed to candidates for ordination ; and points 
of church discipline and of clerical duty are urged, which 
are now taken for granted as matters of course. 

One Bishop, after endeavouring to kindle the enthusiasm 
of his clergy for the Church of which they are ministers, 
by an elaborate argument to prove that the via media is 
her way in all things, deems it necessary to remind them, 
at the close, that to the question of faithfulness or unfaith- 
fulness in the discharge of their duties the via media 
principle does not apply. Another Bishop, enteiing upon 
the government of his diocese with an eager desire that 
it should prove fruitful of good, laments the " relaxation 
of discipline '* which had caused episcopal visitations to 
become a mere matter of form, from which no practical 
results flowed, or were expected to flow. The great 
Church societies are recommended to the attention and 
the support of the clergy in terms which seem to indicate 
that they were not only regarded with lamentable in- 
difference, but that the nature of their operations, and 
their very objects, were but imperfectly understood. The 
ruri-decanal office had very generally fallen into disuse, 
and meetings of the clergy, for purposes of conference 
and mutual edification, if mentioned at all, are spoken of 
as novel arrangements, which some of the Bishops were 
willing to encourage. To united action the clergy appear 
to have been altogether strangers ; each man, within the 
limits of his cure, and sometimes beyond them, doing as 
was right in his own eyes. 

Non^residence prevailed to an extent which, in our 
days, seems almost incredible. In most of the charges of 
the period it forms a prominent topic. It was not con- 
fined to incumbents, but extended even to stipendiary 
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curates, who, as well as their employers, absented them- 
selves from their parishes as often and as long as they 
thought fit. In one diocese, containing upwards of 200 
benefices, there were more than 100 in which neither 
incumbent nor curate was resident. In some cases 
licenses were obtained by the non-residents, the plea being 
that the glebe-house was not fit for occupation ; and, as 
is observed in one of the charges, the license being once 
granted, no steps were taken to put the glebe-house into 
tenantable repair; on the contrary, it was left to Ml 
into dilapidation, or was let, occasionally for purposes 
singularly incongruous with its original destination. Many 
of. the clergy, however, were non-resident without the 
Bishop's leave or knowledge, and great difficulty was 
experienced by the Diocesans in procuring information on 
the subject. 

Closely connected with the evil of non-residence was 
that of plurality, facilitated by the nimierous grounds on 
which the law permitted the holding of several benefices 
by one and the same incumbent.. The least objectionable 
case was that, — which under certain restrictions is still 
permitted, — of one clergyman holding two poor benefices 
within a practicable distance of each other, and serving 
them both by giving one service, on. the morning and 
afternoon alternately, to each. Sometimes the same in- 
cimibent would hold and serve as many as three benefices, 
travelling from one to the other on the Sunday, and per- 
forming on each a hurried service. Or, if the distance 
between them was too great to admit of the circuit being 
made, or if the incumbent was not of a sufficiently active 
turn of mind to dispose him to do so, he served them in 
turns, giving to each of his parishes the benefit of his 
presence once a fortnight, or once in every three weeks. 
Nor was the evil of plurality confined to benefices. 
Beneficed clergymen undertook, in addition to their livings, 
the charge of stipendiary curacies ; and if the latter were 
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more lucrative, or otherwise more attractive, resided on 
them in preference to their benefices. Nay, even stipen- 
diary curates would serve two or more curacies in con- 
tiguous parishes, dividing their services between them. So 
prevalent had these practices become, and so great were 
the inconveniences resulting from them, that one Bishop 
— Bishop Jenkinson of Llandaff, in his primary charge, 
delivered in 1828, — ^thought it necessary to give formal 
notice that in no case would he allow oue clergyman to 
serve more than two churches on the same day. What 
rendered it extremely difficult for the Bishops to put a 
stop to these abuses, was the very general practice of 
ciu'ates entering upon, changing, and relinquishing their 
cures without any notice to the Bishop, — a practice on 
which Bishop Jenkinson thus comments: — "Cures will 
often be served by persons of whose opinions, character, 
and qualifications the Bishop has no opportimity of being 
satisfied ; the provisions of the late Clorpry Act, relative 
to the salary of stipendiary curates^ their i)lace of resi- 
dence, its distance from the church, and other important 
particulars to be stated in the nomination, will be 
rendered nugatory; and an opening will thus be made 
for the introduction of unworthy persons into the diocese, 
nay, even of persons not in Holy Orders." The fact 
appears to be that the curate was regarded, not as the 
servant of the Church, but as the servant of the incum- 
bent, who considered himself at liberty to employ whom 
he pleased, on what terms he pleased, and to change his 
curate whenever he pleased ; while the curate, taking the 
same view of his position, threw up his "situation/* 
whenever he thought he could "better himself," with 
little ceremony, and upon the shortest notice, or without 
any notice at all. 

This vicious system in the employment of stipendiary 
curates derived no small support from the still more 
reprehensible practices which obtained in regard to Holy 
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Orders. Candidates who were ill-qualified in point either 
of character or of attainments, had little difficulty in pro- 
curing ordination by means of what were called '* friendly," 
but were, in reality, fraudulent titles: that is to say, 
ostensible nominations to curacies which they were never 
bond fde intended to serve, or which they undertook, for 
the sake of the title, to serve for a time without stipend, 
or for an exceedingly low sum; a private arrangement 
to that effect being entered into between the incumbent 
giving the title and the candidate for Orders, who thus 
conspired to impose upon the Bishop, in the official instru- 
ment of nomination, by statements wholly at variance 
with the facts and with their own intentions. ''Hie 
truth is," says Bishop Jenkinson, in speaking of these 
titles, '* no person will now take a curacy with so small 
a stipend as forty pounds a-year, unless he wants a title ; 
for the sake of obtaining which experience has taught me 
that candidates will submit to anything. And then, eager 
as they are to embrace any offer that affords an opportu- 
nity for their admission into [the ministry of] the Church ; 
yet when once this object is fiilly attained, although no 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the amount of the stipend, 
when they were candidates for ordination, they apply to 
me to be allowed to leave their curacies, and the reason 
invariably assigned is, that forty pounds a-year is inade- 
quate to their maintenance." 

These titles, — which, more justly than any other trans- 
action, short of giving and receiving a direct bribe for 
conferring Orders, deserve to be branded by the designa- 
tion '' simoniacal," applied to them by Bishop Van 
Mildcrt ; seeing that they were corrupt bargains, entered 
into for the purpose of obtaining, not, as in the case of 
the purchase of livings, the opportunity of exercising 
ministerial gifts, but ordination itself, — were supported by 
testimonials too often, as appears from the complaints of 
the Bishops, signed without a due regard to the solemn 
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responsibility involved in the introduction of an unfit or 
unworthy person into the ministry of the Church. As 
regards the amount of theological learning that might 
serve a man in those days to enter the ministry, a curious 
illustration of it is afforded by the following instructions 
given by Bishop Bathurst of Norwich to his son, Arch- 
deacon Bathurst, who, in the spring of 1830, acted pro- 
visionally as his examining chaplain : — ** With respect to 
the hooks usually employed on the occasion in question, 
they are very few, — * Grolius de Veritate, &c. ;' the * Greek 
Testament ;' and I frequently desired young men to read 
over two or three pages of the * Tractatus de Yisitatione 
Infirmorum,' bound up in the ' Clergyman's Instructor.' 
By the way, this Visitation of the Sick is a very important, 
but I fear much neglected duty. In addition to what I have 
stated, some leading questions respecting subscription to the 
Articles, and to the Doctrines* contained in them, you 
will, of course, think necessary; but to your own judgment 
this point may be safely left. I hiive only to mention that 
Two Compositions, one in Latin, the other in English, are 
expected from every one who presents himself to you for 
ordination: the subjects are such, for instance, as Infant 
Baptism ; the necessity of learning in a clergyman," &c., 
&c. 

This, considering Bishop Bathurst's reputation for 
facility in the matter of ordination, may, probably, be 
taken as the minimum of requirement at an examination 
for Orders ; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
maximum went much beyond it ; and even the low test of 
Norwich was frequently and easily evaded. To avoid the 
inconvenience and risk of the regular examination for 
Orders, ill- qualified candidates, provided with fictitious 
titles and mendacious testimonials, resorted to the expe- 
dient of applying for Orders during the intervals of the 
periodical ordinations in the dioceses in which they were 
* These italics and capitals are the Bishop's own. 
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to be employed, and procuring letters dimissory to some 
other Bishop. As late as the year 1826, the late Arch- 
bishop Howley, in the last charge delivered by him as 
Bishop of London, complained of this abuse, and intimated 
his determination to check it by discouraging to the 
utmost of his power the practice of ordination upon letters 
dimissory. Yet great as was the laxity, and more than 
laxity, of incumbents in the granting of titles, and the 
signing of testimonials for Orders, their irregularities were 
surpassed by at least one member of the Episcopal Bench, 
Bishop Bathurst, who did not scruple to ordain upon 
titles in the dioceses of other Bishops, and who, when 
remonstrated with (as he was by Bishop Pretyman of 
Winchester,) or called to account by his Ecclesiastical 
Superior, the Archbishop of Canterbury, (as he was on a 
subsequent occasion, at the instance of Bishop Blomfield 
while occupying the See of Chester,) — thought himself 
entitled to complain of the over^ strained strictness of his 
brother prelates. 

That under the operation of all these causes, opening 
the door for the admission of improper and unfit men into 
the ministry, and in the absence of an efficient superin- 
tendence and control over them on the part of the Bishops, 
much grievous neglect, and many and various irregularities 
in the discharge of ministerial functions should have 
ensued, is not surprising. Accordingly the episcopal 
charges of the period teem with complaints, remonstrances, 
and exhortations on the total omission c^ some, and the 
imsatiefactory performance of others, of the duties devolv- 
ing on the parochial clergy. 

The initiatory sacrament of the Christian covtenant was 
put completely into the shade. It was administered fre- 
quently in private houses, and even in the sacred edifice 
commonly in a private manner, after the conclusion of the 
public service, in the absence of the congregation, and in 
the presence of sponsors incapable not only of discharging, 

b3 
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but of comprehending, the responsibility of the office 
which they undertook, generally in dumb show ; while 
the slovenly manner in which the service was too often 
performed by the clergyman, hurrying over and occa- 
sionally altering, — with a Tiew to adapt them to his own 
notions, — the words of the office, followed in many cases 
by the exaction of a fee, tended yet further to denude the 
ordinance of its solemnity. While children were thus 
inanspiciously received into the congregation of Christ's 
flock, little or no provision was made for training them 
up ''in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." The 
aid proffered by the National Society for the establish- 
ment of parochial schools was but partially appreciated ; 
the same lukewarmness which kept the funds of the 
Society miserably low, caused the facilities which it pre- 
sented for the furtherance of that most important branch 
of the parochial work to be disregarded. Public cate- 
chizing in the Church had fallen almost universally into 
disuse ; and even in parishes where the claims of the 
lambs of the flock on pastoral care were not wholly over- 
lo<^ed, the far less efficient plan of Sunday schools was 
substituted in its place. 

The preparation for the ordinance of Confirmation was 
meagre in proportion to the ignorance of the candidates 
and their consequent need of instruction ; and while the 
Confirmations, being held less frequently, were the occa- 
sion of a much larger and much more disorderly concourse 
than under the present greatly improved but far from 
satisfactory system, few of the clergy considered it any 
part of their duty to accompany their candidates to or 
from the place of Confirmation, and, while uniting their 
prayers with those of the Bishop for a blessing on the 
heads of their youthful charges, to guard them from temp- 
tations to levity and profaneness on the most solemn day 
of their lives. Participation in the Holy Communion, as 
the first act of Christian privilege following upon Con» 
firmation, was the rare exception and not the rule. 
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In the administration of the last-named sacrament, no 
less than in the other offices of the Church, coldness, 
neglect and irregularity, lai^ely prevailed. Participation 
of it, while made by act of Parliament a test of qualifica- 
tion for civil office, had in the practice of the Church long 
ceased to be a test of church-membership. In the great 
majority of parishes the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion was painfully unfrequent, often confined to the 
three festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. Its 
celebration once at least in every month was a consider- 
able step in advance, urged in the charges of such of the 
Bishops as were most deeply anxious for the spiritual 
improvement of their dioceses. The solemn and decent 
order of the Church in the ministration of the elements 
was constantly infringed by wholesale administration to 
*' rails " of communicants. The offertory collection pre- 
ceding the Holy Communion was in some places alto- 
gether omitted ; while in other places the distribution of 
the alms collected, then and there, among the poor who 
attended the Lord's Table, was the occasion of desecration 
fearful to contemplate to many of this class of commu- 
nicants, and of serious and not ill-founded offence, as well 
as of plausible excuse, to many non-communicants. The 
natural result of all this was, that a large majority of the 
congregation never communicated at all. While one of 
the Prelates now on the Bench, in a charge to his clergy, 
deduced from the data of the last census as regards the 
ages of the population,* the inference that more than one- 
half of the population of their parishes, or, at all events, 
of the professed members of the Church under their 

* Accordmg to the census of 1821, out of every 100 people there 
were, under seven years of age, 20; between seven and fifteen 
20 ; between fifteen and twenty, 10 ; and above twenty, 50 ; whence 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop of Chester, told 
his clergy, they might calculate the number of communicants they 
ought to have. 
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charge, ought to be communicants, — another Prelate still 
living, the Bishop of Winchester, then Bishop of LlandafT, 
collected from the returns of the clergy themselves that, 
out of a population of 150,000, not more than 19,169 
were attendants upon the services of the Church, and only 
4,134 communicants, being about 5 per cent, of the adult 
population. 

While the more public offices of the Church were thus 
by the people, and often by the clergy themselves, treated 
with indiflference and neglect, it is not to be expected that 
the more private ministrations would be carefully attended 
to ; and we are not surprised, therefore, to meet with fre- 
quent complaints of inattention to the duty of visiting the 
sick, and of a degree of slovenliness in the performance of 
the marriage and burial services, not likely either to impart 
solemnity to the former occasion, or to render the latter 
fruitful of those salutary impressions which it is eminently 
calculated to produce even in the most thoughtless. 

As regards the ordinary public services of the Church, 
we find, on this head also, frequent complaints in the epis- 
copal charges of the period. To the scantiness of the 
opportunities of public worship, arising from non -residence 
and plurality, we have already adverted ; but even where 
these causes did not operate, the custom of opening the 
Church for one service only on the Lord's day, had grown, 
exceedingly common. It is made the subject of repeated 
remonstrance by the Bishops, and proved one of the 
principal causes of resort to the meeting-house ; and that 
not in remote country districts only, or in such dioceses 
as Llandaff, where, out of 306 parishes, 26 only had two 
services on the Sunday, — but in the metropolitan diocese, 
where Bishop Howley, in his last charge to its clergy, 
had occasion to raise his voice in protest against the omis- 
sion of the second service on the Lord's day, as well as 
against the careless and undevotional tone and spirit in 
which the Common Prayer was too frequently read. In 
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other charges we meet with remonstrances against the 
omission of whole portions of the ritual, as for example, 
the Litany, or the Communion office, when it suited the 
clergyman's convenience to abridge the service ; as well 
as a^inst divers unlawful deviations from the order of the 
prayer-book, some of which, appealed to now-a-days as old 
established customs, were then rebuked as innovations and 
affectations of singularity. 

Among the more palpable irregularities complained of 
by the Bishops are — the establishment of public services 
in schoolrooms and other localities in preference to the 
parish church, in which the Church service was altogether 
laid aside ; the interpolation into the Church service, by 
many of the clei^, especially before the sermon, of prayers 
of their own composition ; and the introduction of unautho- 
rized metrical collections, as well as of itinerant singers. 
In fact, while some of the clergy by their inefficiency and 
indifference drove their people to the meeting-house, others, 
animated by an ignorant and misdirected zeal, did all in 
their power to turn the Church herself into a conventicle. 
The evils naturally resulting from such a state of things 
were, moreover, aggravated by the not unfrequent advocacy 
of objects of a partisan character by the more active among 
the clergy, and by their interference with the parishes of 
their neighbours, whose lack of service they affected to 
supply. 

The last mentioned circumstance, and some of the objec- 
tionable proceedings before adverted to, had a much 
deeper root than a mere disregard or dislike of the prin- 
ciple of conformity. Unhappily, after the deadly torpor 
which had come over the Chmrch of England during the 
latter half of the last century, the impulse to renewed 
life was given by a party whose sympathies and doctrinal 
views had little or nothing of a Church character about 
them. The numbers of thb party, inconsiderable at first, 
and still further reduced by secessions, gradually increased 
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in course of time ; and thus it came to pass that the reviyal 
of religious zeal and activity in the Church was accom- 
panied not only by sundry characteristic violations of 
Church order, but by a style of preaching at variance with 
the Church's authoritative doctrine. The Calvinistic 
school of divinity, which had found so much favour with 
the Puritans at the time of the Reformation, and which at 
a later period had for a season altogether overthrown the 
Church, once more obtained a footing in her pulpits, and 
caused much trouble and uneasiness to her Bishops, who 
in their charges made repeated reference to the spread 
of unsound doctrines among the clergy. The glaring 
inconsistency of one and the same man teaching two 
opposite systems of doctrine, one in the desk, at the font, 
and at the communion table, the other in the pulpit, was 
forcibly pointed out by the present Bishop of Bangor in 
the charge delivered at his primary visitation of the 
diocese of Gloucester in 1825; and the same Prelate three 
years later felt himself called upon to assert the Church's 
doctrine on the sacrament of Baptism, which even thus 
early was made the point of attack by the Calvinistic 
party, against its depravers. " Our baptismal services," 
the Bishop observed, "which you must receive in their 
simple and genuine meaning, without attempting to ex- 
plain them away, or to accommodate them to opinions or 
ways of speaking unknown to our Church and to primitive 
Christianity, contain the germ of all that you can teach on 
these momentous subjects." And in a charge delivered 
to the clergy of the diocese of Salisbury in 1826, Bishop 
Burgess, after an able refutation of the leading errors of 
Popery, Unitarianism, and Antinomianism, proceeds to 
advert to " the difficulties in which the important subject 
of regeneration was involved by its opposite disputants ; 
one party being charged with making Baptism alone 
sufficient for our salvation, the other with reducing it to 
a formal and almost unnecessary r rite. Of the two ex- 
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Hemes,'' the Bishop goes on to say, ''the latter is much 
the more common. By some a question has been raised 
whether regeneration be inseparable from Bi^tism, which 
could never be made a question, if the subject be deter- 
mined by His words Who first proposed it. Regenera- 
tion, or the new birth, as explained by our Saviour, is 
being bom of water and the Spirit, not of the Spirit only, 
but of water and the Spirit, which takes place ordy and 
always at Baptism." 

These references to the doctrinal disputes which then 
already began to disturb the Church are not without 
interest, as tending to show who were the original aggres- 
sors in the feud which has since risen to such a fearful 
height of animosity, and to relieve the sound doctrine of 
the Church from, the odium, industriously attached to it 
by designing controversialists, of being an innovation upon 
her ancient teaching, originating with a Romanising party. 

Neglect, ignorance, irregularity, and imsoundness, were 
not, however, the only evils by which, at this time, the 
Church of England was afflicted. The monster abuse, 
that which accounts for the toleration extended to all the 
rest, was the shameless exercise of Church patronage by 
its official dispensers, whether on the Bench or in the 
Cabinet. Much as there is still to be complained of on 
this score, matters were infinitely worse, when the first 
minister of the Crown could venture to make an offer of 
the archiepiseopal see of Dublin to an English Bishop four 
years after it had been stated in the public journals on 
that Bishop's authority, ''that his only resource on a 
winter's evening was a game at cards, and that he would 
frankly own it was his intention not to give them up,'* 
and could accompany that offer, made notoriously on 
grounds of purely p<ditical partisanship, with the no less 
hypocritical than fulsome assurance that he was induced 
to make it by " his sense of the great public profit which 
would be derived from the appointment to that see of a 
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Prelate distinguished for so many virtues, and such high 
personal qualifications.*** The Bishop to whom that offer 
was made, had the good sense to decline an appointment 
which, as he was well aware, must have drawn down upon 
him a tempest of indignation, and which would have 
placed him, moreover, in a position not very accordant 
with his love of ease and personal comfort. But although 
he did not relish the reward proffered him, mainly for his 
subserviency to the Whigs on the question of Koman 
Catholic " Emancipation,** as it was called, and for 
enabling them to quote the authority of a Bishop in favour 
of a measure subversive of the interests of the Established 
Church, Bishop Bathurst was as deeply sensible as was 
Earl Grey of the " claim *' which he had upon the Govern- 
ment ; and he pressed it on behalf of his family with an 
lu-gency which, though it did not satisfy the greedy pre- 
tensions of his son. Archdeacon Bathurst, was yet sufficient 
to disgust even his Whig-radical patrons. It is not often 
that the public are admitted behind the scenes in matters 
of this description ; and we feel under some obligation, 
therefore, to the splenetic feelings of disappointment which 
prompted the late Archdeacon of Norwich to make the 
frank disclosures contained in his memoirs of his father. 
Bishop Bathurst, and still more in that singularly tasteful 
publication entitled " An Easter Offering for the Whigs 
from Archdeacon Bathurst." 

Speaking of the annoyances by which at a particular 
moment Bishop Bathurst's mind was "harassed,** — one 
of which, by the way, was the elevation of Bishop Blom- 
field to the see of London, — the Archdeacon mentions 
"the great desire of some preferment, with a comfortable 

♦ Earl Grey's letter to Bishop Bathurst, of August 21, 1831. — 
** To the people of Ireland," the letter adds, " the known principles 
and uniform conduct of your Lordship could not fail to recom- 
mend your appointment as the best which covld he. proposed" — 
Memoirs of Bishop Bathurst^ voL i. p. 348. 
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residence, for his son Robert, who, altogether, with a wife 
and eight children, had not above (! !) 5001. a-year clear 
in the Church ; which, with his (Robert's) liberal notions 
and aspiring mind, and that just sense of those claims 
which his talents, birth, and indefatigable exertions, and 
unexceptionable conduct gave him, did certainly bow doum 
this excellent young marCs feelings with much sorrow,^* 
How truly thankful would many a young man, aye, and 
many an old man, with far more solid claims upon the 
Church than those of the late Rev. Robert Bathurst — 
always excepting the fact of his being the son of a Bishop 
—be, even at this time of day, to find himself weighed 
down with the sorrowful lot of " not above 500/. a-year 
clear from the Church!" As regards the Archdeacon 
himself, the Bishop's eldest son, he took care that his lot 
should be less sorrowful, as appears from his account of 
the family discussions which preceded his appointment to 
the Rectory of Hollesley in Suffolk. The Bishop, we are 
told by his pious and dutiful son, was about to give the 
living to '* a stranger," — ^not, as might be supposed from 
this expression, to some deserving clergyman unconnected 
with the Bishop by any private ties; such an enormity 
even Bishop Bathurst did not dream of committing, — ^but 
'' a distant relative of his wife in Ireland, out of an idea 
of serving one of his wife's most distant relatives, whom 
he never saw; a feeling," his biographer remarks, "of 
the most creditable kind, but which the Archdeacon 
thought rather romantic,'^ Eventually the difficulty was 
got over by the very unromantic process of adding the 
living of Hollesley, worth 830/. a-year, to the Arch- 
deacon's other preferments, already amounting to upwards 
of 1,200/. per annum; making a total of 2,000/. a-year, 
as the reward of the singular merit of being a Bishop's 
son, to a man whose chief, if not his only, title to the 
gratitude of the Church is his unblushing effirontery in 
exposing the system of nepotism which, some twenty-five 
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or thirty years ago, was the recognised rule for the distri- 
bution of Church patronage. For, although not all who 
acted upon and profited by that system have been equally 
candid with the author to whom we are indebted for the 
foregoing illustrations, historic truth requires us to add, 
that this mode of dealing with ecclesiastical patronage was 
not confined to the See of Norwich, or to the statesmen 
of one party. It is no part of the object of these pages to 
ransack the chronique scandaleuse of Church preferment ; 
nor is it necessary to multiply individual instances of that 
which is sufficiently notorious, that, as a rule, and with 
exceedingly rare exceptions, the ecclesiastical dignities in 
the gift of the Crown were conferred from political con- 
siderations, or upon the ground of party or personal 
connexions ; and that the patronage attached to them was 
considered as part and parcel of the emoluments of the 
office, to be appropriated by the owner to his own private 
benefit in the advancement of his family and friends. 

We cannot draw this sketch of the condition of the 
Church about the middle of the first half of the present 
century to a conclusion without adverting to one fact 
which, of itself, speaks volumes — the fact that, during the 
course of an episcopate extending over thirty-six years, 
for twenty-three of which he occupied the Metropolitan 
See of Canterbury, as *''' alteriua orbis Papa" the pre- 
decessor of Dr. Howley did not publish a single charge. 
If we except a paper on some British species of Orobanche, 
in the Transactions of the Linnsean Society, two solitary 
sermons, preached during his occupancy of the See of 
Norwich — one, a fast-day sermon before the House of 
Lords, on the breaking out of the war with the French 
Republic ; the other, an Anniversary Sermon for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, both cold and 
meagre productions, published, as a matter of itiquette, the 
former by order of the House, the latter in the Society's 
Report, — are the only traces discoverable in the literature 
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of England of the existence of one who filled the highest 
and most responsible station in the English Church for 
nearly a quarter of a centurj, and during one of the most 
eventful and critical periods in the history of modem 
Europe. 

Considering what was, at the time to which the fore- 
going description applies, the condition of the Church; 
considering, too, what had been her antecedents during 
the previous century, it cannot be matter of surprise that, 
after a long lull of dead indifference, a storm of active 
hostility should gather on her horizon ; that philosophical 
unbelief should impugn her doctrines, sectarian religionism 
assail her position as an establishment, and the Church 
of Rome once more conceive the hope of overthrowing 
that one Church which, alone in all Christendom, had 
sustained the cause of Evangelic Truth, undivided from 
Apostolic order, against the corruptions and usurpations 
of the Papacy. The first indications of the rising storm 
were clearly discerned by some of the Prelates upon whose 
charges we have already so largely drawn for information, 
and they gave warning to their clergy of the coming con- 
flict. *'A learned clergy," said Bishop Burgess, in a 
charge delivered to the clei^ of Salisbury in 1826, " was 
never more necessary to the Church for the maintenance 
of true religion than it is at this day, in opposition to 
the errors of Popery, Unitarianism, and Fanaticism, and 
to provide against the probable consequences of the 
Mechanic Institution.*' 

In reference to the movement last alluded to, which was 
then in its infancy, and of which the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and the London University 
were the more important developments, the Bishop adds : 
— " If we may judge prospectively of the experiment, (for 
at present it can hardly be viewed in any other light), it 
seems likely to verify the common observation, that ' a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.' The institution may 
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give mechanics science enough to excite doubts in religion, 
without knowledge enough to solve them. It may create 
difficulties, and at the same time encourage that leaning 
to their own understandings which resists conviction." 
These anticipations, it is well known, have been but too 
fully realized by the alienation from the Church, and, it is 
to be feared, from all sense of religion, of the great bulk 
of artisans, mechanics, factory labourers, and, generally, 
the male portion, at least, of the working population of 
our towns. 

Next to the developments of infidelity, foimded on 
superficial and one-sided scientific knowledge, the attitude 
assumed by the various denominations of Protestant Dis- 
senters attracted the attention of the more vigilant among 
the Bishops. The assurances of a friendly disposition 
towards the establishment, which they put forward for 
the more effectual advancement of their own ends, though 
they succeeded in deceiving some, were by others set 
down at their true value. Bishop Van Mildert, in his 
primary charge, delivered in 1827, thus adverts to the 
subject : " When we are called upon to break down the 
very fences and bulwarks of our establishment, in proof 
of our goodwill, this is asking, not merely for amity and 
forbearance, but for favour and encouragement. It is to 
forget that the very same sincerity which inclines v« to 
uphold our opinions and to inculcate them upon others, 
must in reason be supposed to incline persons of contrary 
persuasions to do the same. To justify us in demurring 
to such a proposal, we assume only that they are as sincere 
as we are ; and we thence infer that ascendancy is probably 
their object no less than ours.^* 

On the dangers by which the Church was menaced from 
the revival of Popish pretensions, some highly appropriate 
remarks occur in the charge delivered by Bishop Burgess 
of Salisbury at his primary visitation in 1826, in which 
he calls the attention of the clergy to the duty enjoined 
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by the very first canon of our Church, whereby the clergy 
are " required, four times every year at the least, in their 
sermons and lectures, to maintain the King's supremacy, 
and to teach that no foreign Power hath any jurisdiction 
within this realm. If,'' the Bishop continues, " this duty 
had been constantly performed since the first promulgation 
of the canon, there would, probably, have been at this day 
no question among Protestants of the Church of England, 
respecting the justice or policy of admitting to any share 
of political power in this country any persons who reiuse 
to acknowledge the King's entire supremacy in his own 
dominions, and at the same time submit themselves to a 
foreign Power, held by them, in ecclesiastical concerns, to 
be superior to the sovereignty of the realm." 

The general spirit of innovation which had seized upon 
the public mind, did not escape the acute observation of 
Bishop Van Mildert, who, in the charge from which we 
have already quoted, thus refers to it : '* An attentive 
observer of passing events can hardly fail to perceive in 
the present times an increasing indifference towards 
ancient institutions, and a disposition to make experiments 
in matters relating to Church and State, rather than to be 
guided by experience. Under the plausible appearance of 
new discoveries in civil and religious polity, and of more 
enlarged and enlightened views of both, than have been 
hitherto taken, even by the wisest of our predecessors, a 
sort of warfare is now waged with established opinions, 
chiefly (as it seems) because they are established, and 
because, having originated in earlier times, they are now 
(as is contended), become unfit for a more advanced period 
of society/' And, further on, the same Prelate observes : 
" A more distinct view of these dangers than we might 
otherwise so clearly apprehend, is sometimes almost forced 
upon us by our opponents themselves, who, however at 
variance with each other on many essential points, declare 
their readiness to suspend, for a time, their mutual dis- 
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agreements, that they may the more successfully co-operate 
in one common purpose, that of obtaining for every 
religious persuasion an entire equality of immunities and 
privileges, and, consequently, raising every religious sect 
and party to a level with the Established Church.*' 

It is not a little singular, and may serve yet further to 
illustrate the character of the times of which we are speak- 
ing, that with so general a sense of imperfections and 
disorders within, and in the presence of such formidable 
dangers from without, it should not have suggested itself 
to observant and thoughtful minds, that the most, if not 
the only, effectual way to remedy the former and to 
encounter the latter, was for the Church to take counsel 
with herself, and to gird herself to energetic action in her 
corporate capacity. Such an idea does not appear to have 
at any time gained ground, or assumed a practical form; 
on the contrary, no sooner was it mooted, which it was 
upon one or two occasions, than it met with decided dis- 
couragement. One of those most favourably disposed, in 
the abstract, towards the principle of synodal action, Bishop 
Huntingford, deprecated any attempt to revive it in the 
Church of England. *' Of the national synod,'* he observed 
in his chaise to the clergy of Hereford, in 1825, "to 
which allusion is made at the end of our canons and 
constitutions ecclesiastical, the substance has vanished, the 
form only remains. We are, indeed, at certain periods, 
summoned to * Convocation,' but that word is now almost 
become a ' nomen ifiutile,' Would it were otherwise ; for, 
had its meetings been regular, and efficiency maintained, 
through the several years in which it hath been com- 
paratively annihilated and really degraded, there is reason 
to believe, the encouragement of blasphemy, the profane 
attacks on religion, and the vile publications for the horrid 
purpose of corrupting morals, — all which banes of piety, 
of virtue, of social happiness, we have so long witnessed 
and so deeply deplored, would have been much less pre- 
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Talent." After adverting, in illustration of these remarks, 
to the influence exercised by the General Assembly in 
Scotland, the Bishop proceeds, — **That the annual Con- 
vocations of numerous clergy assembled for many weeks, 
and that their grave deliberations, on topics either inmie- 
diately or indirectly connected with religion, would have 
no weight in retarding the progress of impiety and vice in 
this nation, seems quite improbable. Such ideas of 
spiritual benefits resulting from ' Convocations,' may at 
least be conceived in our minds ; but exertion of endea- 
TOUTS for revival of them in full force, cannot be recom- 
mended for practice. Thousands, indeed, there are who 
would co-operate in any measures calculated for the dimi- 
nution of moral and spiritual evil. With reference, how- 
ever, to popular opinion, it is to be feared the confession 
must be '* Ad hac tempora^ quibus nee viUa nostra, nee 
remedia pati possumus, perventum esi,** 

Similar in effect was the language held about the same 
time by one who more recently became a warm supporter 
of the Convocation movement, the late Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. Being, at the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury which assembled with the new 
Parliament in November, 1826, chosen Prolocutor of the 
Lower House, Dr. Monk took occasion, in the speech 
which it was his duty to address to the Synod, to assign 
what he considered sufficient reasons against the contem- 
plated proposal of an address to the Crown for licence to 
proceed to business. His argument for leaving the Con- 
Tocation in a state of inaction was, that '* if it handled 
weighty matters, the people and the legislature would cry 
out against the clergy as taking too much upon them- 
selves ; if, on the contrary, it treated only of matters of 
small moment, the sacrifice of time on the part of so many 
clergy, and their absence from their cures for a great part 
of the year, as well as the expenditure of money which 
it must entail, would be incurred without any adequate 
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compensation. Besides, who could answer that hurtful 
discussions might not arise?'' For these reasons he con- 
cluded it was far better for the Church that she should be 
compelled to leave herself wholly in the hands of the 
Bishops. And in this view of the matter the entire Epis- 
copate and the great majority of the Lower House 
acquiesced. 

Timidity, the spirit of fear, which dictated these sen- 
timents, was, in fact, the prevailing spirit in the Church at 
that day; a fact of which no more forcible illustration 
could be given than the following extract from a letter 
addressed, about the year 1820, to Bishop Bathurst of 
Norwich, by the late Archbishop Howley, who then occu- 
pied the See of London. "We are living," says that 
excellent prelate, " in very dangerous times, and what will 
be the issue, God only knows. We sufPer, like the Greeks 
and Trojans, 

Axnbitione^ dolo, scelere, atque libidine, et iA, 
and perhaps the event may be the same : — 

Ktrtrerai TJfiap^ orav -ttot oXwXtj ^I\«o9 Ify^, 
Kal YlpiafioSf Ka\ \ao^ ivfifiekiu) Ylpiafioio. 

or, in Pope's more emphatic paraphrase. 

When Priam's sons and Priam's self shall fall^ 
And one prodigioiia ruin bury all, 

" Indeed, I think it not unlikely, that while we are 
squabbling who is in fault, we shall all go together.'* 

Feelings of despondency like these were not, however, 
universal. At a period when the dangers which had long 
menaced the Church, had assumed a far more threatening 
character, we have from the pen of one who still survives 
as one of the veterans of the Episcopal Bench, the present 
Bishop of Bangor, in a charge addressed, in the summer 
of 1828, to the clergy of the diocese of Gloucester, the 
following noble sentiments ; — 
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'* It may be that causes tending to weaken and destroy 
the constitutional character and lawful pre-eminence of 
our Church, may be working their way in silence, and 
leading to eventful changes. But whateyer trust is com- 
mitted to us, in aid and furtherance of our spiritual 
charges, we must endeayo^r to maintain, and to hand down 
unimpaired to our successors in this ministry. At all 
events, whatever may befall our privileges or possessions 
as an establishment, our Church itself stands upon the sure 
basis of soundness of doctrine and primitive polity, and 
will not cease to be the Church in seasons of adversity." 

Such, then, was the aspect of our Church, such her 
position, as reflected in the views and feelings of her Chief 
Pastors, at the time when the death of Dr. Charles Manners 
Sutton, and the consequent elevation of Dr. Howley to 
the Archiepiscopal Chair, made room, in the important 
See of London, for the man whose mind and character 
have left their impress upon her history during the period 
which has since elapsed, and which it is the object of these 
pages to pass in review. 
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Preaching— Mutilation of the Baptismal Office — Rectory of St. 
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conal Charge — View of the Archidiaconal Office — Extent of 
Visitatorial Power — Sense of the Church's Danger — Exhortation 
to Unity of Spirit — Consecration to the Episcopate — Bishopric of 
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CHARLES JAMES BLOMPfELD was bom on 
the 29th of May, 1786, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
where his father kept a school, in which he 
received the first rudiments of his education. At the 
age of eight years he was entered in the grammar- 
school at Bury, the headmaster of which at that time 
was the Rev. Michael Thomas Becher, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, under whose able tuition he con- 
tinued for ten years, and laid the groundwork of that 
solid and critical scholarship which gained for him early 
academical distinction, and a lasting reputation in das- 
sical literature. In October, 1804, he left the grammar- 
school of his native town for Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where, in the next year, he was elected scholar of his 
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college, and gained Sir William Browne's gold medal for 
the Latin Ode, on the death of the Duke of Enghien. 
The year after he gained the same prize for the Greek 
Ode, on the death of Nelson, and was elected Craven 
Scholar. In 1808, he took his B.A. degree as Third 
Wrangler, and First Chancellor's Medallist ; and in 1809, 
he was elected Fellow of Trinity College. His subsequent 
degrees are — M.A. in 1811 ; B.D. in 1818; and D.D. in 
1820. 

At the close of his brilliant academical career, he 
obtained Holy Orders on his fellowship from the Head 
of his college, Bishop Mansell of Bristol. After his ordi- 
nation to the diaconate, he served the curacy of Chester- 
ford, in the diocese of London ; and, having taken priest's 
Orders, he was, in October, 1810, presented by the present 
Marquis, then Earl, of Bristol to the rectory of Quarring- 
ton, Lincolnshire. In December of the following year. 
Earl Spencer presented him to the rectory of Dunton, in 
the diocese of Lincoln, which he continued to hold for 
upwards of five years. Of the light in which, at this early 
period, he viewed the clerical office, we have an interest- 
ing record in a sermon preached by him in June, 1815, at 
Aylesbury, on the occasion of the visitation of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Tomline, in which, among other topics, he 
thus urged the necessity of a learned ministry : — 

" It is the divine institution of the priesthood and the 
legal collation of it upon us, which alone can render it, 
spiritually speaking, an accountable office, and make us 
debtors to God for the talents entrusted to our keeping. 
From which truth arise two important considerations. We 
ought not, on the one hand, to be suspected of selfishness, 
in endeavouring to establish this point: because, if we 
succeed in doing so, we place ourselves in a predicament 
of great labour, difficulty, and danger : of labour, from the 
multiplicity and magnitude of those duties which an office 
of this nature must impose upon us; of difficulty, in 
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qualifying ourselves to perform them in an edifying and 
effectual manner ; and of danger, in proportion to the 
difficulty. On the other hand, it is not to be wondered at, 
if toe lift up our voice against the intrusion of those who 
call themselves ministers, being such neither by divine 
institution, nor by legal collation ; because, even were we 
to allow that the responsibleness of this office is not neces- 
sarily dependent upon regular ordination to it, yet the 
extreme danger which must result from misinterpreting 
important texts of Scripture to simple and unlearned 
people, places in a strong point of view the temerity of 
those men who, without any previous qualifications, under- 
take the exposition of those sacred mysteries which even 
we, who have been brought up in the 'schools of the 
prophets,* venture upon with diffidence and fear. For 
although there can be no doubt but that the Scriptures are 
a book intended for the comfort and instruction of all 
Christian people without distinction ; and that to debar 
them from the perusal of it, is to prevent their access to 
the wellspring of life ; although the main doctrines of the 
Gospel be laid down in so plain and perspicuous a manner 
that to understand them requires no other qualifications 
than a sound head and a sincere heart ; yet it is no lees 
certain that many parts of the Sacred Volume, which have 
a peculiar reference to the oircumstances of time and place 
under which they w^ere written, are for that reason neceS" 
sarily obscure and ambiguous to the unlearned reader, 
and, of consequence, liable to be perverted to a mis- 
chievous sense. Of many passages in the Apostolical 
Epistles, in particular, no man can reasonably pretend to 
develop the exact drift and application, who has not pre- 
viously qualified himself for the task, by obtaining an 
accurate knowledge of the language in which the originals 
were written, of the particular objects which the writers 
had in view, of the circumstances and opinions of those 
whom they addressed. The methods of acquiring this 
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knowledge it would be presumptuous and useless for me to 
specify ; but an endeavour to acquire it is evidently a most 
essential part of his duty who undertakes to be an expo- 
sitor of Scripture ; and it is^one which demands no trifling 
expenditure of time and mind; for there is no compen- 
dious road in divinity ; no extraordinary way, nor short 
cut to knowledge is now to be trusted ; we have no reason 
to suppose that men in these days grow wise by special 
inspiration, nor by any other method than that of tread- 
ing, with the assistance of God's grace, in the beaten paths 
of reading and meditation." 

In these remarks it is evident that the scholar predo- 
minates over the churchman ; and that the sense which 
the preacher had, not unnaturally, of the advantages of 
learning, was, at least, on a par with his appreciation of 
the Divine commission of the Christian ministry. The 
question at issue between the Church and dissent does not 
appear to have been thought out by him with sufficient 
clearness for him to venture decidedly to affirm the imlaw- 
fulness of schism. The same hesitating tone recurs in a 
sermon preached four months later at the first annual 
meeting of the Aylesbury District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in the for- 
mation of which he took an active part* In a]^;uing 
for the necessity of aids derived from the studies of the 
learned for the right interpretation of Holy Scripture, he 
observes : — 

'' To say that the Bible, when put into the hands of the 
unlearned, requires no comment, nor explanation, is to say 
that no important passage of Scripture can be misunder- 
stood by the sincere inquirer after truth ; and yet all the 
numberless sects into which the Christian world is divided, 
if questioned as to the authority on which they ground 
their contrary doctrines, refer us to the Bible. It is not 
for us to determine whether the mansion of heaven be a 
palace with many gates ; but of the countless variety of 
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paths bj which Christians seek to arriye at it some miist 
surely be more direct and safe than others; and it is, 
therefore, our duty, at the same time that we point oat to 
our weaker brethren the high prize of their calling, and 
teach them duly to appreciate its value, it is our datj, 
I say, to place them, if we can, in that line of faith amd 
practice which we ourselves believe to he the safest and the 
best:' 

This qualified mode of asserting the claims of the 
Church to the obedience of men, was evidently the effect 
of a natural diffidence of mind, increased, probably, by 
views not sufficiently matured, rather than of any ten- 
dency to latitudinarian sentiments and consequent frater- 
nization with dissent. On the contrary, he felt most 
deeply, and deplored, as a great hindrance to the success 
of the Gospel, the many divisions among Christians, both 
within and without the Church. In reference to this point, 
another passage from bis visitation sermon will not be 
read without interest : — 

** Tlie rewards of our faithfulness are not of this world ; 
nor must we be disappointed or discouraged, if in this 
world we find them not. Although the relation wbich 
connects us with our flock, be mutual, and its duties should 
be mutually discharged, yet the failure of one party is no 
excuse for the deficiency of the other. Whatever be the 
measure of obedience which may be paid to us in our 
spiritual capacity, may the Almighty give us grace and 
wisdom on our part to use such endeavours that not a 
single soul shall by the fault of its ministers wander from 
the pale of our Church. By instructing, encouraging, 
and occasionally reproving those committed to our care ; 
and, above all, by diligently educating the younger part 
of them in the principles of our established religion, v^e 
may still hope, if not to build up the breach which has 
been made in the imity of the Church, at least to stop the 
further progress of disunion. It is not yet too late for us 
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to ' put ^esli incense on our censers, and to stand between 
the dead and the living/ 

" If there be any circumstance, calculated to give addi- 
tional importance to these considerations, it is the awful 
complexion of the times in which we live. A spirit of 
religious union and fraternal concord is rendered more 
than ever desirable by the storms which are again gather- 
ing over the horizon of civilized society. It well becomes 
us, who are of one household, to be all of one mind and 
spirit, and to cultivate that peaceable and conciliating 
disposition which is too apt to be forgotten, when 'the 
days of vengeance ' come upon the earth, with ' distress 
of nations and perplexity.' " 

The concluding words of this passage are remarkable as 
indicating the presentiment which, even as a young man, 
on the threshold of his ministerial life, Bishop Blomfield 
had of the character of the times upon which his lot had 
fallen, and of the confiict which actually awaited him at 
every step of his subsequent and singularly eventful 
career. 

Within two years after he gave utterance to these sen- 
timents, he was once more brought back to the diocese in 
which he had commenced his pastoral labours,- and over 
which he was destined eventually to preside for so many 
years. The united vicarage and rectory of Great and 
Little Chesterford, on which he had served in his curacy, 
having become vacant, he was presented to it, in July, 
1817, by the patron, the Earl of Bristol, who, shortly 
after, gave him, in addition, the rectory of Tuddenham, 
Suffolk. About the same time, Dr. Howley, who had, in 
1813, been consecrated to the See of London, appointed 
him one of his domestic chaplains. In this capacity he 
preached, in July, 1818, at Saffron Walden, on the occa- 
sion of the Bishop's second triennial visitation, a sermon 
not less remarkable for the decision of its tone, than for 
the connexion of its subject with the controversy which 
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BO long and painfully disturbed the latter years of his 
episcopate. It was published by the Bishop's command, 
and bears the title ^' The Duty of a Canonical Adherence 
to the Ritual of the Church." In it the '' many paths " 
leading to the ''many gates of the palace of hearen'* 
vanish out of sight: the Church stands before us in bold 
and prominent relief, as *' the King*s daughter, all glorious 
within/' with '' her clothing of wrought gold.*' The main 
topic of the discourse is the character of the Church as a 
visible Church ; and this character of the Church, bring- 
ing externals in aid of spiritual piety, is set forth as a 
necessary and merciful adaptation, on the part of the 
Divine Founder of the Church, to the wants of man's 
nature. After contending, at considerable length, for the 
principle of a visible Church, and of the use of externals 
in religion, the preacher proceeds to animadvert upon the 
practice which at this time had become very prevalent, 
of holding 'Sprayer meetings''* in unconsecrated places, 
in which the liturgy of the Church was laid aside, and 
religious exorcises were conducted by the clergyman, or 
by othei*8 in his presence, in accordance with the usages 
of the conventicle. The tendency which led to these 
uncanonical religious assemblies, manifested itself at the 
same time, in the performance of the regular service of 

* The extent to which this practice had infringed upon the order 
of the Church, may be gathered from the following passage of a 
note af)pended to the sermon : — " I would earnestly entreat certain 
of my brethren to consider, that the sanction which they give by 
their presence and ministry to those anomalous assemblies whidi 
are called ' prayer meetings/ must tend directly to weaken, in the 
minds of their flock, that sense of the utility and importance of 
public worship which it should be iheir constant duty to strengthen 
and keep alive. I have been informed that in some cases the paro- 
chial minister has taken to his aid a lay assistant, or deputy, whose 
province it is to perform the extra-canonical offices of devotion, and 
to teach the people, by degrees, to regard with indifference the 
legitimate and apostolic form of ordination to the ministxy." 
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the Church, by sundry deviatioiis from its prescribed order. 
On this point the preacher observes : 

'' I cannot but remark, that if the canons of the Church 
were uniformly observed, if not in all cases literally, at 
least according to the spirit of them ; and if the office of 
Common Prayer were always performed in a manner 
calculated to give full force to its energetic and dignified 
expression of devotion ; if we could all bear in mind, how 
much depends upon the place, the air, nay, the garb, in 
which the minister of the Gospel is seen by his flock, 
preceding and directing their public devotions : if, I say, 
the ordinances of the Church were thus brought into full 
play, and had scope to produce their effect, — a great 
number of our Christian brethren would entertain more 
just and worthy notions of reHgion, at least of social 
worship, than we now find to prevail." And towards the 
conclusion of his discourse he thus urges the duty of 
adherence to the ritual : '' Let us bear in mind that the 
Church should, in external guise and semblance, in visible 
majesty and propriety, be in some degree emblematic of 
that glorified spouse of Christ ' in whose light the nations 
of them that are saved shall walk ; and the kings of the 
earth shall bring their glory and honour into it.' To 
decency and order nothing is more necessary than uni- 
formity of practice; and vntil something better than the 
ritual and canons of our (Jhurch can be devised, for the 
purpose of promoting the growth of spiritual and intrinsic 
piety, by the judicious and well-regulated application of 
decent solemnity, let us not, my brethren, by unauthorized 
and individual innovations weaken that effect, so much 
of which depends upon consistency; nor endeavour, in 
compliance with our ovm taste or judgment, to alter the 
fashion of that ' clothing of wrought gold,* the lustre of 
which, thanks be to God, still remains, after the lapse 
of ages, imdiminished and unimpaired." 

The following remarks, intioduced in the course of this 
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sermon, on the style of preaching which was then common 
among dissenters, and was, in imitation of them, affected 
by certain of the clergy, are worthy of notice, both on 
account of their intrinsic value and force, and as indica- 
tions of the preacher's tone of mind: ''To teach our 
simple and unwary brethren, that there is nothing awful 
or sublime in religion ; to speak of the Divine attributes 
and operations in coarse and colloquial language ; to 
endeavour to lower its truths to their comprehension, 
instead of elevating, by gradual and judicious instruc- 
tion, their minds to the comprehension of its truths : to 
address the Deity in the phrase of personal endearment ; 
to talk to them of their Divine Saviour, the imcreated Son 
of God, in words which we should hesitate to apply to an 
earthly superior ; to debase their notions of the sanctify- 
ing Spirit, by persuading them that they need be at no 
trouble to secure His influence or to retain it ; and thtis 
to make religion familiar to them,— is surely a method of 
edification not more inconsistent with all our notions of 
the reverence due to our Almighty Maker and Redeemer, 
than with the language of the Apostles, whose writings 
afifbrd no example whatever of the confident familiarity with 
which some presume to approach the mercy-seat of God/' 
One other topic, bearing, not upon the ritual only, but 
upon the doctrine of the Church, is touched upon, not in 
the sermon itself, but in a note appended to it, which 
ought not to be passed over in this place, since it affords 
a significant indication of the views entertained by the 
future Bishop on a subject which, likewise, rose into great 
importance during his episcopate, and furnishes us with a 
characteristic exhibition of the tone of authority which, 
on all matters on which he felt strongly, was natural to 
his mind, and which was certainly more suited to the 
episcopal office with which he was subsequently invested, 
than to the position which, as Bishop's chaplain, he occu- 
pied at the time. 
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" I cannot refraia," he says, " from adding a few words 
upon another irregular practice, to call it by no harsher 
name, which I have reason to believe, prevails anK>ngst 
some of the clergy who embrace the peculiar tenets of 
Calvin ; I mean a custom of curtailing and mutilating the 
service of Baptism, so as to bring it somewhat nearer 
to their own notions of regeneration. I leave them to 
reconcile, as they are able, with their own consciences, this 
departure from the terms of that solemn declaration to 
which they subscribed ' willingly and ex ammo,' upon 
entering into Holy Orders : the second article of which 
is, 'that the Book of Common Prayer containeth in it 
nothing contrary to the Word of God, and it may lawfully 
so be used, and that he himself will use the form in the said 
book prescribed in public prayer and administration of the 
sacraments, and 190N£ othee.'* The fourteenth Canon 
(to which every minister has declared that he will con- 
form), directs that ' all ministers shall observe the orders, 
rites and ceremonies, prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, as well in reading the Holy Scriptures and saying 
of prayers, as in administration of the Sacraments, without 
either diminishing, in regard of preaching, or in any other 
respect, or adding anything in the matter or form thereof.* 
And, as the framers of the Liturgy have well observed, 
*• although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in itself 
considered, is but a small thing, yet the wilful and con- 
temptuous transgression and breaking of a common order 
and discipline, is no small offence before God. Let all 
things be done among you, saith St. Paul, in a seemly and 
due order; the apppointment of which order pertaineth not 
to private men : therefore no man ought to take in hand, 
nor presume to appoint or alter any public or conmion 
order in Christ's Church, except he be lawfully called and 
authorized thereunto.' I mention the subject here, chiefly 
as affording a satisfactory proof that some, who impugn 
* The italics and capitals are the writer's own. 
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the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, find the language 
of our Church, in this solemn service, too phiin to be miB- 
construed, too strong to be eluded. Their only resouroet 
therefore, is to blot out so much of it as they cannot 
digest ; although it is difficult to say what is too hard for 
their digestion, who can wilfully alter and deprave the 
prescribed form of administering a sacrament, to which 
they have declared their unfeigned assent and consent. To 
those who think themselves authorized by a spiritual illu- 
mination thus to deviate from that line of public duty 
which they have solemnly bound themselves to observe, 
we may recommend the just and sensible caution of the 
Fathers of our Church : ' It is no part of a Christian, under 
pretence of the Holy Ghost, to bring his own dreams and 
phantasies into the Church.' *'* 

After such an expression of his sentiments, on so public 
an occasion as the Bishop's visitation of the diocese, there 
could be no mistake as to what might be expected of 
Dr. Howley's chaplain, if he were placed in positions of 
greater authority and influence. Bishop Howley, so 
remarkable for his discrimination of character, did not fail 
to discover in him the qualifications of mind and character 
which fitted him for the exercise of rule in the Church, 
and accordingly marked him out for higher preferment. 
On the living of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, becoming 
vacant he presented him, in May, 1820, to this the richest 
benefice in the gift of the See of London. Within two 
years after, in January, 1822, he appointed him Arch- 
deacon of Colohester. The only charge delivered by him 
in that office, at his primary visitation, is another remark- 
able document, evincing a keen sense of the causes which 
impaired the efficiency of the Church, and an earnest 
determination to do his best to procure their removal, 
by a strict and diligent exercise of the duties of his office. 

* Homily for Whit-Sunday, Part II. 
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A considerable portion of it is occupied in defining the 
nature and extent of the duties appertaining to the archi- 
diaconal oflSce, and is replete with interest, on account both 
of the information which it conveys, and of the light 
which it throws upon the character of the man who was 
then on the eve of being raised to the Episcopate. " In 
the earlier periods of the Church," he observes, " the arch- 
deacon appears to have exercised a simple scrutatorial 
authority, delegated to him by the Bishop, when prevented 
from visiting his diocese in person; for the purpose of 
inquiring into such things, concerning the Church and its 
ministers, as required correction, and of reporting the 
same to his principal. In process of time, however, and 
by steps which are not now distinctly to be traced, those 
officers came to have the power of visitation vested in them 
by right : and with the right of inquiry they obtained the 
right of correction ; according to a maxim of the civil law, 
' that he who has authority of inquiring into defects, must 
also have authority to correct them.' Thus the original 
jurisdiction which of right belonged exclusively to the 
Bishop, was in some way or other, probably by consent, 
perhaps by custom, communicated to the archdeacons, and 
in some places to the deans of cathedral churches. So that 
the jurisdiction which the archdeacon now exercises, is 
exercised jure ordxnario ; and in those cases to which it 
extends, he is the immediate Ordinary, although it may 
be expedient that he should forbear from exercising autho- 
rity, as such, except in his more plain and obvious func- 
tions, as visitor of all ecclesiastical fabrics and possessions; 
leaving questions of a higher and more delicate nature to 
the determination of the superior Ordinary. In point of 
law, however, the archdeacon may take cognizance, in his 
court, of all irregularities and defects into which he may 
inquire as visitor. What these are, will appear from an 
enumeration of the duties enjoined upon him by the eccle- 
siastical laws of the realm. No inconsiderable number of 
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these duties have long fallen into disuse : some of which 
it is not necessary, and others it would not be expedient, 
to recall into activity. The former class have been happily 
rendered useless by the learning and piety of the parochial 
clei^ ; the latter have become almost impracticable, from 
the altered state of society. Yet still it is a matter of 
discretion with the person who fills the office, to deter- 
mine, which of its branches he shall execute, according to 
the letter of his instructions, and which he shall suffer to 
sleep in desuetude, from a regard to the spirit of his com- 
mission, and to the ends of all ecclesiastical authority, the 
good order and well-being of the Church. 

" The general duty of the archdeacon is, to ascertain 
whether there be anything that wants correction and 
amendment, either in persons or things ecclesiastical, 
within his jurisdiction, and to correct and amend them." 

This view of the archidiaconal office, its powers and 
proper functions, is supported at great length by reference 
to historical facts and documents, to various canonical 
writings, and to customs and precedents since the Refor- 
mation. Among the authorities appealed to, is that of 
Bishop Beveridge, *' the most distinguished of his pre- 
decessors in the archdeaconry," who holds the archdeacon 
bound '' to visit so much of the diocese as is under his 
jurisdiction, once a year, or oftener, if needs be, — to 
inspect, and what in him lies, to reform all irregularities, 
either in clergy or laity." After a further reference to 
the Act of Uniformity, the following is stated to be the 
result to which the inquiry into the history and nature of 
his office had led Archdeacon Blomfield : — " The juris- 
diction, therefore, of the archdeacon over persons, as well 
as things, ecclesiastical, — or, at all events, his visitatorial 
authority, is placed beyond dispute; and although the 
Eeformation, while it purified the doctrine of our Church, 
produced, by degrees, such a learned and able clergy as to 
supersede the necessity of many of those provisions for the 
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instruction and regulation of the parochial ministry, jet I 
consider it still to be a part of the duty of that officer, 
if not publicly to notice and correct, yet at least to 
communicate to the Bishop any irregularities in the per- 
formance of the public offices of the Church, or in the 
externals of religion, which may have come to his know- 
ledge. There are many points of this description which, 
from the frequency and particular nature of his visitations, 
are more likely to come under his cognizance, than under 
that of the Diocesan ; and the whole tenour of his office 
is such, as to render it his bounden duty to *• detect unto 
the Bishop,' all who shall ofiend therein. Archbishop 
Wake, speaking of the yearly visitations of the dioceses, 
originally performed by the Bishop, but afterwards dele- 
gated to the archdeacon, observes, — ^*^ nor are those vene- 
rable persons ever more properly, what they are commonly 
styled, the eyes of the Bishop^ than when they discharge 
this part of their office ; and by looking into every comer 
of the diocese, not only to see themselves, but com- 
municate to him, what the state of it is, and wherein it 
needs to be corrected or reformed." 

But while expressing his intention to give to the archi- 
diaconal office its full force and effect. Archdeacon Blonu 
field did not lose sight of the fact, that whatever had to be 
done with a view to set the Church in order, no success 
could be expected unless the work was taken in hand in a 
spirit of brotherly kindness and conciliation. Of this the 
following passage from the charge bears pleasing evidence, 
while it may serve further to illustrate the sense of danger 
to the Church, of which he appears to have become in- 
creasingly conscious : — ** The feelings of reciprocal kind- 
ness which the spirit of our profession is so well calculated 
to excite, ought to receive additional force and liveliness 
from the peculiar complexion of the age in which we live. 
External pressure upon every side of a body naturally 
increases the solidity and coherence of its parta The 
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opposition and calnmnies of those who ' have evil will at 
Sion/ may be expected to produce at least one good 
result, by uniting more closely all her defenders and 
friends. Above all, her teachers must surely feel it to be 
no less their interest than their duty to ' dwell together in 
unity ; standing fast in one npirit, with one mind ; striving 
together for the faith of the Gospel, and in nothing ter- 
rified by their adversaries.' The providence of God some- 
times makes the opposers of the Gospel to be the unwilling 
instruments of its promotion. Such will be the case when 
the ministers of the Church are awakened, by the attacks 
of its adversaries, to a sense of their own danger, and 
excited to use an increased diligence in the performance 
of their sacred duties. While we continue true to our own 
character and office ; while we labour conscientiously, each 
in the province assigned to him by the Church, we have 
nothing to apprehend from the enemies of religion and 
good order. A pious and charitable dedication of our- 
selves to those who are committed to our care ; a spirit 
of forbearance and indulgence towards the erring and the 
weak, and of brotherly love and kindness towards one 
another, will give invincible strength to the arguments by 
which we may be called upon, from time to time, to prove 
the legitimacy and usefulness of our office." 

This charge, in which there is, unquestionably, as much 
of the 08 as of the oculus episcopt, was delivered in May, 
1823 ; and in the following year the death of Bishop 
Beadon, of Bath and Wells, made a vacancy on the 
Episcopal Bench, which Lord Liverpool, acting, doubtless, 
with the advice of Bishop Howley, determined to fill 
by the elevation of the Archdeacon of Colchester to the 
Episcopate. Dr. Law, then Bishop of Chester, was trans- 
lated to the See of Bath and Wells, and the bishopric 
of Chester was conferred on the son of the Bury school- 
master, who, as one of the public organs bore testimony 
at the time, owed his rank in the Church " purely to his 
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merits and eminent acquirements." He was consecrated 
at Whitehall Chapel on the first Sunday after Trinity, 
June 20, 1824, by Dr. Vernon Harcourt, the late Arch- 
bishop of York ; the consecration sermon being preached 
by John Lonsdale, the present Bishop of Lichfield, at that 
time domestic chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Administration of the See of Chester — Restoration of the Arch- 
deaconry of Richmond — Exclusion of Irish Candidates for Orders 
— Interference of Bishop Bathurst — Mr. Henry Brougham and 
the " Times " — The Card-playing Bishop — Controversy with Mr. 
Charles Butler — Vindication of the English Clergy — Insidious 
Character of the Romish System —Bishop Blomfield in the House 
of Lords — Romish Claims— Doctrine of Papal Supremacy — Lord 
Holland and Lord King— Roman Catholic ReUef Bill of 1825— 
Questions at Issue — Vicious state of Society in Ireland — Real 
Objects of the Cry for " Emancipation " — Clear Anticipation of 
its Political Effects — Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts — 
The Bill supported by the Bishops— Opposition of the High 
Tory Peers — True Principles of Toleration and of Political 
Exclusion— History of the Corporation and Test Acts — Their Prac- 
tical Working — Objectionable Character of the Sacramental Test 
— Illusory "Bulwarks" of the Church — The Church's true Strength 
— Exclusion of Religion from Public Institutions— Severance of 
Religion from Education — Confidence in the Religious Sense of the 
Country— Visitation Charge — Strict Observance of the Church's 
Law — Ritual Conformity — Clerical Provident Fund — Her " Use- 
fulness " the Church's Title to Support — Necessity of Strengthen- 
ing the Position of the Church. 

^NE of the first acts of Bishop Blomficld, after 
taking possession of his see, was an act of res- 
toration, in proof of his desire to "strengthen 
the things that remained.'* Since the foundation of the 
See of Chester, in 1541, the endowments and jurisdiction 
of the archdeaconry of Richmond had been transferred to 
the bishopric, reserving to the archdeacon only his title, 
dignity, a stall in the cathedral, and a small stipend out 
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of his ancient revenues. The archidiaconal jurisdiction 
ti-ansferred to the Bishop along with the revenues had 
been exercised ever since by the Bishop's commissary, 
who was not necessarily, and as a matter of fact was not 
always, in Holy Orders. The letters patent under the 
episcopal seal, under which the commissary exercised his 
jurisdiction, constituted him at the same time Rural Dean 
of all the deaneries within the diocese ; and he acted also 
as judge in the Bishop's Consistory Court at Richmond. 
Bishop Blomfield, on coming to the see, effected, with the 
concurrence of the commissary ;in possession, an arrange- 
ment by which the office and functions of the Archdeacon 
were restored, and appointed to that office the Rev. John 
Headlam, who had hitherto acted as Deputy Commissary, 
and who had no personal or private connexion with 
him. 

Another measure to which the new Bishop of Chester 
had recourse, with a view to raise the character of the 
clergy of his diocese was, to check the influx of candidates 
for Holy Orders from the sister island, — some of them 
native Irishmen, others, though of English extraction, 
graduates of Dublin University, — ^by whom that diocese 
had been inundated under his predecessor, as it was again 
afterwards under his successor. This determination, 
which, — though Bishop Blomfield had, doubtless, excellent 
reasons for it, — was naturally unpopular on the other side 
of the Channel, involved him in an exceedingly unpleasant 
dispute with Bishop Bathurst of Norwich. That Prelate, 
having been applied to by a gentleman whose son was 
desirous of obtaining employment in the diocese of Chester, 
but was discouraged by the known determination of the 
Bishop not to admit candidates from Ireland, scrupled 
not to ordain the young man, who, as soon as he had 
obtained Orders, proceeded to exercise the clerical office 
in the diocese of Chester without any reference to its 
Bishop. The result of this gross violation of all eccle- 
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siastical order was, that Bishop filomiield interdicted the 
young man from officiating in his diocese, and addressed 
a formal complaint against the Bishop of Norwich to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as in duty bound, pointed 
out to Bishop Bathurst the impropriety of his conduct. 
By some means or other — not impossibly through Bishop 
Bathurst's own son, the Archdeacon, — an account of this 
circumstance reached the office of The Times^ to which 
there is reason to believe that Mr. Henry (now Ixird) 
Brougham was at that time a leading contributor; and 
the consequence was a scurrilous attack upon Bishop 
Blomfield, in which that prelate was represented as haTing 
informed against his brother of Norwich for his practice 
of playing at cards. A violent discussion ensued in the 
newspapers, in which the John Bull took up the cudgels 
against The Times, on behalf of the Bishop of Chester; 
and the matter ended by the latter journal being com- 
pelled to give a true statement of the facts furnished by 
Archdeacon Bathurst, and to accompany it with an amende 
honorable, which it did with its usual bad grace. It was 
on this occasion that the Bishop of Norwich made the 
memorable declaration before referred to, that a game at 
cards was " his only resource on a winter's evening," and 
that he had no intention of relinquishing his favourite 
pastime. The part which Dr. Blomlield had taken in this 
business, though strictly confined to the defence of his 
diocese ugainst an inroad of the grossest ecclesiastical 
irregularity, was never forgiven by Bishop Bathurst and 
his son, the archdeacon, who, in his memoir of his father, 
after complaining of the neglect which his father and all 
his family had experienced at the hands of their Whig 
patrons, adds, with great bitterness, that ''there could 
hardly be any necessity to mark this proscription with the 
insult to the Bishop of Norwich, of appointing Dr. Blom- 
field to the see of London, as a reward, as it were, for the 
still reeking ajfront offered to this venerable Prelate by a 
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man without any one of his pretensions to merit, and not 
half his age." 

An occasion of greater importance, which brought the 
name of Bishop Blomfield prominently before the public, 
shortly after his elevation to the see of Chester, was his 
controversy with Mr. Charles Butler, the learned and able 
advocate of the Eomish claims. That gentleman, in his 
answer to Southey's Book of the Church, more than 
insinuated that the doctrines respecting the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, 
were not seriously and sincerely believed, either by the 
great body of the English clergy, or by the great body of 
the English laity ; and with regard to the former he taunt- 
ingly asked : ^' Do they not, to use Mr. Gibbon*s expres- 
sion, sign the thirty-nine articles with a sigh or a smile f" 
The Bishop*s reply to this insinuation was a positive and 
indignant denial, on behalf of the clergy as well as the 
laity, both churchmen and dissenters ; supporting the 
denial by such incontrovertible proof as the theological 
literature of the English Church abundantly supplied. 
Bishop Blomfield was not, however, content to dismiss the 
calumniator with the well- merited rebuke which he had 
administered to him, but availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to fix upon the B.omanist8 of the present day the 
charge of still believing in the obnoxious and anti-social 
doctrines which had long been a standing reproach to 
their Church, and the cause of the civil disqualifications 
of which they at this time so loudly complained. In 
proof of this the Bishop adduced the words of the creed 
of Pope Pius IV, which pledge Eomanists to " profess and 
undoubtedly receive aU things delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and 
particularly by the holy council of Trent." From this and 
the following clause of the creed, condemning and anathe- 
matizing as heresies all things contrary to those decrees, 
the Bishop deduced with incontrovertible cogency the 
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inference, that the Romanists were not only bound to 
doctrines which, with a view to obtain admission to 
political power, they were at this time sedulously dis- 
claiming, but that they were, by the same sweeping clause, 
involved in the reception of heretical propositions. Such 
a thrust as this from so able a hand placed the Romanists 
for a time at a great disadvantage. Mr. Charles Butler 
attempted a reply, but the facts being all on the side of his 
opponent, — who appended a rejoinder to the third edition 
of his letter, which was soon called for, — the victory 
remained with the latter; and the controversy, by opening 
the eyes of many to the insidious character of the Romish 
system, had its share, no doubt, in retarding, though it 
could not finally avert, that fatal inroad upon the consti- 
tution which has paved the way for a series of successive 
aggressions on the part of the Papacy. 

It was not, however, in this controversy alone, that 
Bishop Blomfield at this time fought the battle of this 
Church and kingdom against the claims and pretensions 
of Rome. Although the see of Chester was one of the most 
inconsiderable of the English sees,— one of those which, 
under the system of translations which then prevailed, 
were generally chosen as doors of admission to the Epis- 
copal Bench, — ^its new occupant speedily attained in the 
Senate the prominent position to which his character* 
talents, and attainments entitled him. The prorogation of 
Parliament having taken place within a few days of his 
consecration, Bishop Blomfield did not take the oaths and 
his seat till the commencement of the ensuing session, on 
the 3rd of February, 1825; and on the 28th of that 
month, the very date of his letter to Mr. Charles Butler, 
he made what may be called his maiden speech, though it 
was exceedingly short and evidently unpremeditated, since 
the few remarks which he addressed to the House were 
elicited by a violent attack made by Lord Holland upon a 
petition in favour of the Bill for the suppression of unlawful 
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societies in Ireland, which emanated from the Archdeacons 
and Clergy of the diocese of Bath and Wells, and was pre- 
sented by their Diocesan. In answer to the imputations of 
want of charity cast upon the petitioners l^ Lord Holland 
and others of the liberal Peers, and in justification of the 
statements in the petition which had giTcn rise to iheuL, 
Bishop Blomfield assured the House that the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the Pope, to which the Romanists were 
too wise to allude in any document submitted to that 
House, was openly maintained, in his diocese, l^ a Roman 
Catholic journal, and by the Romish priests who '^made 
no scruple to say that the churches of this kii^dom bad 
been theirs once, and that they expected they would be 
theirs again." 

The Roman Catholic question was, — with the ezoeptioa 
of a few words on the Dissenters* Marriage Bill, to which 
he expressed himself &yourable, provided proper safe- 
guards were introduced to prerent clandestine onioos, — 
the only subject on which Bishop Blomfield ^wke in Par- 
liament during the first year of his episcopate. The dis- 
cussions in which he was engaged were for the most port 
brief, called forth by the incessant fire of obloquy directed 
from the liberal benches against all who petitioned the 
House against the Roman Catholic claims. Lord HoDand 
and Lord King, more particularly, distinguifhed them* 
selves by the asperity of their remarks ; and severil sharp 
encounters took place between them and Bishop Blomfield. 
who was more than a match for them in argnment, and 
was, accordingly, regarded by them with more than ordi- 
nary dislike. 

On the 17th of May, however, in the year 1825, the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, sent up from the Honae of 
Conmions, was brought under debate, on the order lor Ihe 
second reading; and on this occasion Bishop Blomfield 
delivered his sentiments against the Bill in a most in^fes- 
sive speech, which is, properly speaking, the first tample 
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of his parliamentary eloquence. After candidly aTOwing 
that the views which should influence his vote, were at 
variance with his early, though long since changed, 
opinions, and repelling with much warmth the imputation 
cast hy the advocates of the Romish Church upon the 
Protestant Bishops of England, that in their oppoeition 
to those claims they were actuated hy motives of base 
and sordid interest, he argued forcibly in support of the 
right of dvery community to exclude from offices of power 
those who hold opinions subversive of its constitution, and 
dangerous to its welfare. 

Having thus cleared the question of the reproach of 
injustice, on account of the alleged denial of just rights, 
Bishop Blomfield proceeded to the consideration of the 
points really at issue, which he thus enumerated : — " The 
question is, my Lords, are the opinions held by Roman 
Catholics of such a nature as to unfit them for holding 
offices of trust and power, and more especially for being 
legislators in a Protestant state? that is one question. 
Another is, whether the exigency of the present case be 
such as should induce us, for the sake of avoiding probable 
dangers, to venture upon a great violation of constitutional 
principle? A third question is, whether the measure 
now before your Lordships will answer the purpose for 
which it is intended, that of pacification ?'' 

Applying himself, in the first place, and chiefly, to the 
last of these questions, the Bishop drew a graphic picture 
of the evils of what he justly designated as '* a radically 
vicious state of society,'' the result, mainly, of absenteeism ; 
and contended that there was no connexion between the 
misery under which the bulk of the Irish population were 
suffering, and the claim to so-called ^' emancipation,** 
beyond the fact that designing agitators made use of the 
discontent of the people for the advancement of their own 
ambitious ends, in the hope that by means of it they 
might succeed in accomplishing '' their grand scheme, 
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the Ho'use of Lords, on which Bishop Blomfield felt himself 
called upon to give an opinion ; and, therefore, true to his 
principle of eschewing the character of a politician, he 
never opened his lips, except to make some brief inci- 
dental remark, now and then, generally on the presenta- 
tion of petitions. But in the Session of 1828 the order 
for the second reading of the Corporation and Test Acts 
Kepeal Bill, once more drew forth his brilliant powers o^ 
debate. To that Bill he gave, in common with the rest of 
the Bishops, and with the Government of the day,-^the 
Duke of Wellington's, — his hearty support. By taking this 
course, the Bishops drew upon themselves the animadver- 
sions of Lord Eldon, and of others of the high Tory Peers, 
who were opposed to all relaxation of the principle of 
the political ascendancy of the Established Church, and 
the yet greater mortification of finding themselves (m 
the same side with Lord Holland, who moved the second 
reading, and with other opposition Peers, notoriously and 
avowedly hostile to the Chuich. Still, independently of 
the fact that it had practically become nugatory, the 
abolition of the sacramental test was so manifestly desirable 
on religious grounds, that it was impossible for the Bishops, 
as ministers of religion, to withhold their assent; and 
although the hopes which some cherished of conciliating 
the goodwill of the Dissenters towards the Church by tibis 
concession, were disappointed, and the passing of the Bfll 
was, undoubtedly, the first great breach made in the con- 
stitution, it is not easy to see what other course than tbut 
which they did take, the Bishops could have pursued. 

The arguments advanced in vindication of that course 
by Bishop Blomfield place the whole question in a dear 
light, and certainly make out a complete case of justifi- 
cation. He felt it due to himself, however, while expres- 
sing his perfect readiness to concur in the measure — **• 1 
do,'* he said, '' most cordially and unequivocally concur 
in it" — to preface his arguments in favour of it by a 
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distinct protest against the principles advanced by the 
promoters of the Bill, who had characterized the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts as '^ odious and unjustifiable restraints 
on religious liberty and civil rights." In answer to these 
views. Bishop Blomfield thus plainly and lucidly laid 
down the true principle which must govern the admission 
to power of those who dissent from the recognised religion 
of the State. « If it be assumed as a postulate that the 
general good of the community requires the maintenance 
of an Established Church, it is obvious that the Legislature 
is bound to extend to it that kind and degree of protection 
which is necessary for its security. And if there be any 
description of persons in the State who hold, themselves 
bound in conscience, or at least are of necessity disposed, 
to do all in their power to subvert that EstabHshment, I 
maintain that the State has a right to exclude them from 
such offices as might confer upon them the power of 
injuring the Church ; it being a principle uniyersally 
acknowledged, and acted upon to a great extent in the 
institutions of this free country, that the civil rights of 
subjects may be circumscribed and limited for the general 
good. And it is extremely inaccurate, not to say disin- 
genuous and unfair, to describe such limitations as a stigma 
affixed by intolerance to the profession of certain religious 
opiruons. The opinions themselves may be perfectly true ; 
and those who profess them may be thoroughly sincere : 
yet as long as those opinions render their professors dis- 
affected towards the Church Establishment, which the 
public good requires to be maintained, so long may they 
be considered to disqualify them for certain offices. It is 
not a whit more unjust to exclude a man from office on 
account of his moral or intellectual peculiarities, than it is 
to exclude him on the ground of physical incapacity, or 
to deprive him of the right of choosing his representative, 
because he is not possessed of a certain amount of pro- 
perty." 

D 2 
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While thus vindicating the principle on which the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts were ori<j^inally founded, Biahop 
Blomfield appealed to history to exonerate the Choreh 
from the odium of having procured the enactment of 
exclusive laws against those who dissented from her 
doctrine and discipline. '' It was not the Church,*' he 
observed, after referring to the history of the enactments 
in question, *' which stigmatized the dissenters in their 
character of religionists ; but it was the Legislature, which, 
having determined, for the sake of the genend good, to 
protect and uphold the Church, said to the dissenters, 'We 
are persuaded, and tlie experience of the lost thirty yean 
has provod to us, that you are bent upon destroying the 
Establishment ; we cannot, therefore, in justice to ourselves 
and to the State, admit you into offices which will give you 
the power of accomplishing your designs.* " 

Turning from a consideration of the principles which 
justified the imposition of exclusive tests by the Legisla- 
ture, Bishop Blomfield next applied himself to that question 
which was generally uppermost in his mind, the question, 
namely, what had been the practical working of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts. On this question he stated his 
conviction that the acts had failed to effect the object pro- 
posed, either before or after the passing of the Annual 
Indemnity Bill ; and that they had, on the contrary, proTed 
injurious to the Church. Even before the passing of an 
annual dispensation from the test, the more moderate 
among the dissenters had never scrupled at occasional acts 
of communion with the Church, while the more conscien- 
tious dissenters were more completely alienated from the 
Church, revolting as they did from an occasional confor- 
mity, at which, as an evidence of Christian charity, they 
might not sciruple, when it was required of them as a 
means of obtaining office. There was, however, a fax 
higher ground on which Bishop Blomfield felt that the 
abolition of the test in question was not only to be con- 
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ceded, but actually desired, in the interest of the Church 
and of religion. The views which he expressed on this 
subject in his place in the House of Lords, though not 
universally acquiesced in at that time, are doubtless those 
of the great body of the clergy and laity of the Church, 
now that the subject has passed away into the domain of 
history, and its consideration has become freed from the 
excitement of feeling by which every constitutional struggle 
is, of necessity, accompanied. '* In the present state of 
the Christian world," he said, " it is impossible to deny 
that a test of this description leads directly to a profana- 
tion and abuse of the most holy ordinance of our religion. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the Test Act, which 
compels the clergy of our Church to administer the Holy 
Sacrament to ' persons whom by the spiiit, if not by the 
letter, of their ministerial instructions they may be directed 
to repel, is a burthen upon their consciences ; and I confess 
that I have no disposition to retain, as a political security 
for the Church, that which is a religious grievance to her 
ministers, and a scandal to her godly discipline." 

These were sentiments worthy alike of a Christian 
Bishop and of an enlightened legislator. Not less credit- 
able to the speaker, as well as characteristic of him by 
their keen practical common sense, are the following 
remarks, which deserve special notice, since they strikingly 
illustrate the view which he took of the position of the 
Church, and of the only true method of strengthening that 
position :-^'' Much has been said," he observed, in allu- 
sion to the arguments advanced by the advocates for the 
maintenance of the political ascendancy of the Church, 
'* on the subject of bulwarks. My Lords, there is a great 
deal in the sound of a word. When a thing has been 
called a bulwark for years, people are apt to take for 
granted, without inquiry, that it really is so ; and when 
once they have got the idea of bulwarks into their heads, 
they imagine, naturally enough, that to take away the 
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btdwarks must weaken or destroy the edifice. I confess, 
my Lords, I have no very high opinion of the servioe- 
ableness or importance of those bulwarks which it has 
been necessary to prop up year after year with the shoring 
of an Indemnity Act, lest they should fall on the heads of 
those whom they were intended to protect If bulwarks 
they were, they were tottering bulwarks, and it was hardly 
worth while to maintain them; they menaced danger, 
rather than promised security. But, granting that thej 
once served for the purposes of defence, I think they are 
no longer required. I think, my Lords, we have, within 
the citadel itself, abundant materials of resistance and 
defence, not so much against the conscientioos dissenters, 
who stand aloof from us in minor points of difference, as 
against the enemies of all religion, who are endeavouring 
to sap and imdermine the fortress of Christianity itaelil 
I think we have within the citadel that which renders 
unnecessary these hornworks and counterscarps without. 
If your Lordships will encourctge^ or^ if need be^ compel the 
engineers who are stationed on the ramparts^ to do their 
duty, we shall then overawe the more violent of our adver- 
saries by the moral strength of our position, and, by and 
by induce the more moderate to seek for refuge and pro- 
tection within the walls of that fortress which they were 
once confederated to beleaguer and destroy." 

An apprehension having been expressed by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill, lest the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts should impair the Christian character of the 
country, Bishop Blomfield took occasion, while expressing 
his opinion that such an apprehension was groundless as 
regarded the measure before the House, to point oat 
another and more real source of danger which his sag^acity 
enabled him thus early to discern. ** If I was called upon 
to point out the quarter from which danger is reaUy to 
be apprehended to the character of this country as a 
Christian land, I would take leave to direct your Lord* 
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ships' attention, not to the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, but to an excltmve measure of a Jar different 
kind ; I mean, the exdudon of religion from the public 
institutions of the country; to the countenance and support 
given to an institution for the instruction of youth, the 
doors of which are shut against religion under every form 
and modification. My Lords, when I see a seminary of 
that description established, and about to be opened, — 
when I observe that its pretensions, as regards education, 
are of a high order, — ^that it has been founded under 
the most flattering and imposing auspices, — and when 
I And that, although set on foot for the education of 
youth, it excludes Christianity by name, I must confess 
that I am somewhat alarmed. When I see attempts 
daily made to depreciate the value of religion, — when I 
see her formally excluded from a province in which she 
has hitherto maintained an undisputed and legitimate pre- 
eminence, — when I see that it is intended to obliterate 
the very name of Christianity from the cycle of useful 
knowledge, and to withdraw the education of youth from 
those hands to which it has long been beneficially 
entrusted, — I confess I perceive some danger as likely to 
result to us in our character of a Christian people.** 

Along with these apprehensions, however, which, as the 
event has proved, were but too well founded, the Bishop 
expressed his confidence in the religious sense of the 
country, which he believed to be strong enough among 
all denominations of Christians, for a successful resistance 
to the attempt to divorce education from religion. Nearly 
thirty years have passed away since; and although the 
separation, the first seeds of which were then sown, has 
not as yet been effected, experience has certainly proved 
that the reliance of Bishop Blomfield on the united action 
of all denominations of Christians was dictated by charity 
rather than warranted by fact. The estimate which he 
formed at the time of the power of resistance inherent 
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in the religious convictions of the country was thus 
expressed : — '* Sure I am that no sooner shall the first- 
fruits of this sort of education be evinced,— no sooner shall 
this device of infidelity show its front and develop its 
tendencies, than the whole body of sincere Christians in 
this country will rise in condemnation of it. I feel con- 
fident that when the danger shall be clearly visible, there 
will be a cordial and uncompromising cooperation of all 
who are attached to the Catholic Church of Christ, and 
especiaUy of all who belong to that branch of it whieh 
has ever formed the stronghold of true religion, and the 
best security of civil liberty, in this country. They will 
all unite to prevent the results likely to ensue from a 
system of education carried on independently of religion.'* 
With the debate on the Corporation and Test Acts the 
pai'liamentary career of Bishop Blomfield as Bishop of 
Chester closes ; before another session came round, he had 
been translated to the Metropolitan See. But before we 
take our leave of him as Bishop of Chester, we must not 
omit to notice the charge, — ^primary and only, as his 
archidiaconal charge had been, — which he addressed tb 
the clergy of the diocese of Chester in the autumn of the 
first year after his elevation to the Episcopate. The topics 
which in it he urged upon the attention of the clergy, are 
all of an eminently practical character, bearing upon the 
various duties and responsibilities of the clerical oflfioe; 
and special stress is laid upon the duty of strict conformity 
on the part of the clergy to the order prescribed by the 
Church for the performance of the offices of religion, as 
well as upon the duty incumbent upon himself to guard 
the order so prescribed from wilful infringement. ** It 
has always appeared to me,** the Bishop observes, in 
adverting to this point, '' that the safest rule for one in 
office is, strictly to observe the laws which define and 
prescribe his duties; a rule which is no less applicable to 
the parochial clergy, who are to obey the laws eode- 
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siastical, than to their diocesan Bishops, ¥7 ho are at once 
to obey and enforce them. It is by this maxim that I 
intend, with the blessing of God, to guide myself in the 
exercise of that authority which is entrusted to me." 
After dwelling on the advantages arising from a clear 
understanding on this subject, and pointing out the incon- 
venience of individual ministers following their own judg- 
ment in administering the ordinances of religion, he pro- 
ceeds thus distinctly to lay down the law of the Church, 
binding alike upon the clergy and upon the Bishop : — 

"' A strict and punctual conformity to the Liturgy and 
Articles of our Church Is a duty to which we have bound 
ourselves by a solemn promise, and which, while we 
continue in its ministry, we must scrupulously fulfil. 
Conformity to the Liturgy implies, of course, an exact 
observance of the Rubrics. We are no more at liberty 
to vary the mode of performing any part of public wor- 
ship, than we are to preach doctrines at variance with 
the Articles of Religion. If there be any direction for 
the public service of the Church, with which a clergyman 
cannot conscientiously comply, he is at liberty to withdraw 
from her ministry ; but not to violate the solemn compact 
which he has made with her. It is true that you are 
bound to promote, to the utmost of your power, the 
honour of God and the growth of your Saviour's kingdom : 
but in your ministerial capacity you have engaged to d6 
this in a certain way, and according to certain prescribed 
ndes. Our zeal for the interests of Christ's univei-sal 
Church is to be shown by the punctual discharge of our 
duties, as ministers of one particular branch of it. * It 
^ould never be forgotten by ministers,' says an able and 
sagacious writer, (Dr. Balguy), * that they are subject jto 
higher authority ; that they are to execute law, not to make 
it. They are to embrace every opportunity of doing good, 
within the limits prescribed to them : without those limit* 
they can do no good. For no accidental advantage caii 

d3 
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stand in competition with the main end of all government, 
the support and establishment of settled rules.' 

*' This fundamental principle of our ecclesiastical polity* 
to which, under Providence, it has been hitherto indebted 
for its stability, is too much overlooked in the present day. 
There are many pious and excellent members of our pro- 
fession, who seem to forget that the sphere and the dixee- 
tion of their pastoral labours are distinctly marked out by 
that authority which assigns to them the oversight of a 
particular congregation, and who regard the Christian 
Church at large as the object of their special concern. 
I think I am justified by experience in remarking, that 
next to carelessness on the part of the parochial clergy 
hardly anything is more likely to make the people under- 
value the importande of uniformity in religious offices, and 
to smooth the way to open secession, than unauthoiiaed 
deviations from the ritual of the Chiurch, and uncalled for 
intrusions into the spiritual charge which has been com- 
mitted by lawful authority to the keeping of others. In 
the sacraments, more particularly, it seems to me to be 
reprehensible in private clei^men to deviate from the 
prescribed forms, where there is no absolute necessity for 
such deviation ; and by a capricious, a careless or a hasi^ 
mode of administering them to impair the opinion which 
their congregations ought to entertain, of the sanctity and 
importance of the ordinances themselves. Still more 
applicable are these remarks to the practice which I fear 
is too prevalent in large towns, not only of administering 
private Baptism without inquiring into the necessity which 
alone can justify it, but of using the service for publio 
Baptism in private houses, an anomaly for which imder no 
circumstances can an absolute necessity be pleaded. 

*' It is surely not too much for me to request that in 
^rforming all the different offices of public worship, and 
especially in administering the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord, your practice may be exactly 
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conformable to the Rubrics by which it ought to be guided, 
and to the observance of which you are bound both in law 
and conscience ; with this proviso only, that the thing 
enjoined be practicable. Our obligation to observe the 
Canons is of a different nature, and admits of mo;'e than 
one kind of dispensation which is not applicable to the 
Rubrics. These, it must be remembered, are made bind- 
ing by statute, as well, as canon law ; and, except where a 
power of dispensation is expressly reserved to the Ordi- 
nary, are as obligatory upon him, as upon the' officiating 
clergyman.''* 

Little, probably, did Bishop Blomfield, when he penned 
these lines at the commencement of his episcopate, antici- 
pate the difficulties which he himself would hereafter have 
to encounter in his endeavour to carry^e sound principles 
enunciated in so straightforward a manner into effect. 
But we must not anticipate, either on this or on another 
point on which the language held by him in his first 
episcopal charge has a striking application to subsequent 
events. In reference to a plan, — which remains yet to be 
carried into execution, — for the formation of a clerical 
provident fund, in order to secure a regular provision for 
the families of deceased clergymen, as well as for clergy- 
men incapacitated by age and infirmity for the per- 
formance of their professional duties. Bishop Blomfield 
remarked :— 

" Not only is it greatly to be lamented that so many 
faithful ministers of our Church, after having toiled for 
years upon a pittance inferior to that which is paid to the 
menial servants of their wealthy neighbours, should leave 
their families wholly unprovided for; but it is scarcely 
less to be deplored, that there should be no reti-eat, no 
resource for aged clergymen, whose growing infirmities at 
' once unfit them for the effectual discharge of their duty, 
*and require additional comforts and reliefs ; whereas not 
only these, but their very means of subsistence fail them, 
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if tbey relinquish the charge which is now too heavy for 
them to bear. It is surely a reflection on this Christum 
country, that while, in the various departments of civil 
government, the servants of the public are permitted to 
retire, after a stated period of service, with a competent 
maintenance for the remainder of their lives, no provision 
whatever is made for a lurge body of laborious and nsefbl 
men, who have served their country in the most important 
and responsible of all vocations, that of instructing the 
people in their duty to God and man/' 

In illustration of the view which Bishop Blomfield took 
at this time of the position of the Church, and of her 
prospects for the future, the following passage from the 
same charge possesses more than ordinary interest : ** Of 
one thing, my bretlfren, I should think we must all be per- 
suaded : that these are not times in which either you or I 
can afford to lose an opportunity of serving the cause of 
religion and the Church. What has at all times been the 
duty of the Clergy, is now indispensable to their very 
existence, as ministers of an establishment. Many and 
powerful ore the arguments by which we may prove our 
right to the attention and respect of individual Christians, 
and our claims upon the support and protection of the 
State. But they will fail to produce conviction in the 
minds of the greater part of mankind, if unaccompanied 
by the more conclusive proof of usefulness. In spite of idl 
the reasons which are to be urged in behalf of our excel- 
lent Church, — the purity of her doctrines ; the wisdom of 
her discipline; her legitimate authority; the unbroken 
succession and right ordination of her ministry; the 
excellence of her constitutions and formularies: — ^yet if 
there be a OEuluire in activity and zeal on the part of the 
clergy, the Establishment must sink beneath them. But it 
will never cease to be respected and maintained, while it 
16 useful; nor will it be otherwise than useful; eminently 
and conspicuously useful, even in a civil point of view. 
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while the clergy give fvdl effect to its ordinances and 
means of edification, by their devotedness to the holy 
cause which the Church is but an instrument to uphold 
and promote. 

'' Notwithstanding all the obloquy which has been 
heaped upon us by the enemies of religion and social 
order ; notwithstanding all the efforts of those uncandid 
adversaries who exaggerate our failings and ridicule our 
virtues, who scruple at no falsehood and reject no fiction, 
however gross and improbable, if it be likely to injure the 
Cnurch through the Clergy ; still there exists, I am per- 
suaded, in the people at large, a principle of respect and 
attachment to the ancient and venerable institutions of the 
country, a great readiness to do justice to the appointed 
ministers of religion, iijhey will but* do justice to them- 
selves. Environed as we are by dangers of no ordinary 
kind, it will depend upon ourselves, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, to repel them. There is in the Church itself, as 
there is in the Gospel, of which it is a depositary and 
interpreter, an ample provision for the various changes 
and emergencies of Christian society. There is in the 
community at large a feeling of veneration and regard 
towards a religious Establishment whose solemnities and 
consolations have been for ages interwoven with almost all 
the relations and details of civil and of social life ; a feel- 
ing which, if the clergy take advantage of it, may be 
exalted into an attachment of the firmest and the noblest 
kind." 

Such were the impressions and convictions, such the 
views and principles, which animated Bishop Blomfield, 
when about to enter upon that yet wider and more 
influential field of action, on which to follow him is the 
object of these pages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Translation to the See of London — Growing Senae of Beaponaifaililj 
— Fellow feeling towards the Clergy — Parliamentary Champion- 
ship of their Eights — Powers of Debate— The Boman Catholic 
Question — Embarrassing Position — Political and BeligiooB As- 
pects of the Question — Eeligious Duty of a Christian Goretn- 
ment — Ulterior Objects of the Papists — Fnchanged eharacterof 
their Church — Anticipation of their Future Tacties—The Popish 
Band in the House of Commons — Illegal Assumption of Eccle- 
siastical Titles — Dangers of Concession— Claim of the Church 
to Increased Support — The "Emancipation" Act of 1829 — 
Duty of the Bishops. 

[T was on the 15tb of August, 1828, that the Boyal 
letters, authorizing the election of a new DiocQum 
in the room of Dr. Howley, translated to the 
archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury, were addressed to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paurs, accompanied by the 
recommendation, in the usual form, that their choioe 
should fall on Dr. Blomfield, Lord Bishop of Chester. The 
election took place on Wednesday, the 20th of the aame 
month, and was confirmed on the Saturday following, at 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow. But the Bishop did 
not formally take possession of his new See until the oom- 
mencement of the following year, when, on the 16th of 
January, 1829, the ceremony of enthronization was per- 
formed with the usual solemnities. Dr. Copleston, Bishop 
of Llandaff, who then filled the deanery, installing the 
Bishop in his throne. He had as early as July of the 
preceding year, while he was as yet Bishop of Chester, been 
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sworn one of His Majesty's Privy Council, and taken 
his seat at the council board ; and in December of the 
same year he had had the appointment of Dean of the 
Chapels Hoyal, usually annexed to the Bishopric of Lon- 
don, conferred upon him by the King. 

We have already had occasion to note the growing 
sense of responsibility which accomps^nied the rising 
young clergyman through the successive' stages of advance- 
ment in his profession ; and from the general tone of his 
mind we may rest assured, that that sense was not a little 
deepened when he found himself, at the early age of forty- 
two, placed at the head of the most important, as well as 
the most populous diocese of the kingdom. **" I should 
not do justice to my own feelings," is his own expression 
on the subject in his primary charge, " were I not, upon 
meeting for the first time the assembled Clergy of this 
important diocese, to declare before them, and in the 
presence of Him Who knows the secrets of the heart, the 
deep and trembling sense which I entertain of my own 
unworthiness, and of the awful responsibility of the charge 
to which I have been called. To say that it brings under 
my pastoral care and jurisdiction the most populous city 
of the civilized world, the metropolis of Protestant Europe, 
is to acknowledge that a burthen is laid upon me which 
no human powers nor energies, even when blessed and 
directed by the Spirit of light and of help, can so sustain 
as to answer all the desires and intentions of a mind 
sincerely devoted to the cause of Jesus Christ." In 
entering upon such a charge, it was no small advantage 
to him, and he felt it to be so, that his previous career 
had, in the inferior functions of pastoral labour, been a 
regular course of practical training for the office of Chief 
Pastor. '* I may be allowed," he observed, in the same 
charge, ** to testify the satisfaction which I feel in re- 
flecting, that during the whole of my ministerial life, with 
the exception of a few years, I have been numbered 
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amongst the clergy of the diocese of London ; first as a 
curate ; then as the incumbent of a country living ; next 
as rector of an important parish in the metropolis ; and 
lastly, as an archdeacon of the diocese." And still further 
to mark the value which he attached to this preparation 
for the episcopate, he appended, in a note to his published 
charge, the observation made by Heylin, who, (in his life 
of Archbishop Laud), speaking of Archbishop Abbott's 
want of feeling for the poorer clergy, says, ** it was Aw 
felicity, but their unhappincss, that he was never parson, 
vicar, nor curate ; uud therefore the less careful or compas* 
sionate of their hard condition." 

The fellow-feeling towards the clergy as a body, thus 
induced in the mind of Bishop Blomfield, was not a mere 
passing sentiment which rose to his lips on occasions 
specially calculated to call forth expressions of sympathy 
and good-will ; it exhibited itself in a most remarkable 
manner in the House of Lords, where he proved himself 
again and ngain the warm-hearted champion of the clergy, 
defending them in a tone of boldness unusual for one so 
young, both as a man and as a Member of the HouHe, 
against the attacks incessantly made upon them by some 
of the Peers during the period of excitement caused by the 
debates on the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill and 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. One of the animated 
scenes to which the Bishop's championship of the honour 
and the rights of the clergy gave rise, took place during 
the first weeks of the session following his translation to 
the Metropolitan See. Having entered the House while 
Iford Whamcliffe was discharging himself of a violent 
tirade against the clergy, on the ground that they vrete 
stepping out of their proper province by promoting petitions 
iigainst the Roman Catholic claims, the Bishop, as soon as 
the Noble Lord had resumed his seat, rose with great 
irormth, and, after addressing to Lord Whamcliffe a severe 
rebuke for having " indulged in calumnies and unauthorised 
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slanders against a body of men who were most improperly 
selected as the object of the Noble Lord's attack," pro- 
ceeded to vindicate the constitutional right of the clergy 
to lift up their voices in remonstrance against the measure 
then in contemplation. " Would the Noble Lord contend." 
the Bishop asked, *'that this was an occasion on which 
the clergy were not justified in coming forward and ex- 
pressing their sentiments ? It was certain that an inroad 
upon the Constitution was intended, and it was equally 
certain that the clergy ought not to be debarred from 
expressing their sentiments upon such an intention. But 
they would be debarred if they were to be subject to these 
calumnies. If the conduct of the clergy at this momentous 
crisis were narrowly investigated, he was convinced that 
it would be found that they had not put their parishioners 
forward to petition. As far as his own experience went, 
he should say that they had rather restrained their parish- 
ioners. He said this on the word of the clergy themselves ; 
and allow him to say that a clergyman had as good a 
right to be believed upon his word as any noble Peer in 
that House had. Did the Noble Lord mean to say that 
it was the duty of a clei^man, — that there was anything 
in the nature of his office, which made it imperative upon 
him, — to resist the desire of his parishioners to petition 
that House against the claims of the Roman Catholics ?" 

And on a subsequent occasion, during the progress of 
the same obnoxious bill, when Earl Somers censured the 
clergy on their alleged want of Christian charity, observing 
that if they had attended more to those parts of the Bible in 
which charitable doctrines were inculcated, they would 
not have been found in opposition to the measure, the 
Bishop of London thus curtly disposed of the insinuation : 
— " As to what a Noble Earl has said, recommending the 
clergy to pay more attention to the study of their Bibles, it 
merits no other answer than this, — which is given without 
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intending any discourtesy to that Noble Lord,— ^thftt be 
does not understand wbat be is saying/' 

Not less pointed was tbe reply by whicb the Bishop 
met an attack made upon tbe clergy as recipients of 
titbes, by tbeir inveterate reviler. Lord King. **The 
Noble Lord bas stated with trutb," said the Bishop, 
'*tbat rei)eated and vebement attacks have of late be«i 
made upon tbe bolders of tithes. Why this sort of pro- 
perty should be attacked more than any other property 
in the land, which, as well as tithes, is possessed only 
by virtue of tbe laws, I cannot explain, unless it is 
because the clergy, of whom they are generally the pro- 
perty, are the weaker party, and that they are not so 
likely to stand up in defence of tbeir property, as the 
aristocracy would be if their possessions or privil^;e8 

were attacked I speak it with all respect to the 

Noble Lord, but I do not doubt that the present reTerend 
incumbent of tbe parish of Ockham can produce as legal 
proofs of his right as the Noble Lord himself can produce 
in support of his claims to the land of that parish." 

While the vehemence of these occasional sallies, of which 
the above are samples, evinces the strong esprit de corps 
with whicb the Bishop was imbued, identifying himself 
thoroughly with the clergy, the fact, that language so 
pointedly severe, at times barely restrained within the 
bounds of parliamentary itiquette^ was submitted to by 
those to whom it was addressed, proves that the feeling 
of tbe House went with the young Prelate who exhibited 
so much spirit in defence of his order, and still more, 
perhaps, that the superiority of his intellectual powers 
was at once felt and feared. 

It was not, however, on occasions like these alone, 
that those distinguished powers were displayed in the 
Senate. The first year of his London episcopate was 
marked by a legislative measure which called them forth 
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in all their fulness, and that under circumstances which 
on personal grounds he felt to be eXitremely painful, and 
which to one of less deeply-rooted convictions might have 
proved a snare. The sudden resolution ibr a change of 
policy taken by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel on the Roman Catholic question,, while it threw the 
whole parliamentary host which had been fighting the 
battles of the Constitution under their generalship into a 
state of consternation and confusion, might well prove 
a source of pain and embarrassment to a Prelate com- 
paratively new to parliamentary tactics, who had just 
received at the hands of that very Government one of the 
most splendid pieces of ecclesiastical preferment which it 
was in their power to bestow. The Bishop's determinar 
tion, however, was taken. He was actuated in the course 
which he had all along pursued upon this question^ by. 
strong and solemn convictions; and from the line of action 
which they indicated he was resolved, at any cost of 
personal £eeling, not to swerve. '^ Entertaining as I do 
unchanged,'' he said, '* those opinions which have before 
led me to oppose a similar measure, I can have no hesi- 
tation in 8a3ring ' Non-content' to this. I do so without 
hesitation ; but,'' he added, '^ not without feelings of pain ; 
— of pain at differing on such a subject from many friends 
whose opinions I respect, and whose friendship I highly 
prize; at differing from His Majesty's Government, to 
which, in all other respects^ I look with confidence and 
attachment; and more especially at differing from the 
Noble Duke at the head of that Government, to whom 
personally 1 owe a debt of gratitude for the favourable 
opinion which led him to reconmiend me to His Majesty 
ibr an important office in the Church." 

The position was certainly as curious in itself as it was 
distressing to the Bishop. Eminent as were the talents 
and other still more important qualifications which had 
led to Dr. Blomfield's early elevation to the episcopate, it 
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can scarcely admit of doubt that the vigoroiu and impoaiiig 
character uf his parliamentary eloquence was not lost sight 
of among the considerations which recommended him to 
the Prime Minister for advancement to a still higher post 
than that to which he had been raised in the first instance. 
That eloquence had been displayed by Dr. Blomfield, as 
occupant of tlie See of Chester, chiefly in combating the 
Roman Catholic claims. On that vital question he had 
proved himself a ]>owerful auxiliary ; and now thatrery 
eloquence with all the additional weight imparted to it 
by the station of him who wielded it, was employed with 
unflinching faithfulness on the same side, but in oppositioa 
to those to whom, in consideration of those very powers, he 
owed that station. 

In dealing with the question itself, Bishop Blomfield 
applied himself mainly to its political and religious aspects, 
as involving a great constitutional change, and serious 
danger to the Church. The remarks which, as Bishop of 
Chester, he had made on the true causes of the wretched- 
ness and discontent of the Irinh people, had proved sin- 
gularly unpalatable to some of the Irish Peers, who felt 
themselves implicated in the vicious system of absenteeism 
denounced by the Bishop. To this part of the subject he 
thought it better, therefore, under the circumstances, not 
to revert, assigning as his motive for passing over what 
he still conceived to be an important point in the arg^ument, 
his desire to avoid giving unnecessary offence. In refer'* 
ence to the religious considerations involved in the question, 
the Bishop expressed himself with extreme caution and 
moderation, and in a tone almost apologetic. " I cannot 
help saying,'' he observed, as if he felt that a necessity 
was laid upon him, as a minister of the Gospel, to testify 
against the proposed measure, as against an act of 
national sin, '* that something might be urged as to the 
religious duty of a Christian Government. Something 
might be said as to the question, whether a Christian state 
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ought ever to make truth and error— that which it main- 
tains as fundamental truth, and that which it condemns 
as dangerous error— co-ordinate powers in its government. 
The question is a difficult one ; and I allude to it only in 
justice to a very large number of the most religious of our 
fellow-countrymen who regard the question in this point of 
view : in justice, more especially, to the clergy, whose 
studies have led them to consider the points at issue 
between the two Churches, not only with reference to the 
everlasting distinction between truth and error, bjit to their 
practical influence upon the moral and political conduct of 
those who embrace them. And if, in the expression of 
their sentiments to the Legislature, the clergy have, in 
some instances, though of rare occurrence, spoken with 
earnestness or even with somewhat of warmth. — attribute 
it, my Lords, to the tone and line of their inquiries, which 
have led them dearly to prize the truth and purity of their 
own Church, and highly to estimate the duty of pre- 
serving its integrity." 

A mind strongly impressed with this point which it is 
evident did not escape Bishop Blomfield's attention, — the 
responsibility of a Christian state for the maintenance of 
the truth, with the knowledge of which it has been blessed, 
— would hardly feel satisfied with this mode of urging an 
argument so weighty, or, rather with this apology for its 
being urged by others. But if on this point the Bishop 
did scant justice either to himself or to the cause he pleaded, 
it is in common fairness due to him to state, that on other 
points — points which he might possibly deem better suited 
to the assembly which he was addressing — he spoke with 
all his wonted energy and intellectual power. Of the 
objects by which the Papists, and more especially their 
clergy, were actuated in their clamour for " emancipation," 
he took a lucid and statesmanlike view, the correctness 
of which the event has but too fully verified. In spite of 
all the asseverations put forward in support of the delusion 
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that Romanism in the nineteenth century was a thing 
wholly di£Pereut from the llomanism of former ages, the 
Bishop of London clearly discerned both the unchanged 
character of the Papal Church, and the tdterior designs 
which, by virtue of that character, it was clear that the 
Romanists must have in view, however strongly they might 
find it expedient to disclaim them. '* The Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland,** — he observed, '' and in saying this I 
mean no reflection upon a body of men, many of whom, 
no doubt, are highly respectable, and all of whom, if they 
are conscientious, must entertain the views which I impute 
to them, — are looking to ulterior and more important 
objects ; and it is no breach of charity to say, that upon 
eveiy principle of human nature, and in reference to every 
motive by which human conduct is actuated, we are 
obliged to conclude that the Roman Catholic clergy wiU 
never be content till they shall either have obtained those 
more important objects to which the present measure is but 
preliminary, or shall be convinced that the attainmient of 
them is impossible. But that conviction, my Lords, is not 
likely to be wrought in their minds by the issue of their 
present attempts; for undoubtedly success is &r more 
likely to kindle than to extinguish the hope of fbtnre 
triumphs.** 

As to the mode of warfare which the Romish dergy 
were likely to adopt, the remarks of the Bishop read more 
like a history of what has since taken place, or a prophecy 
delivered after the event, than like a prognostioation of 
what was then still in the womb of futurity. ** As to the 
dangers,'* he said, '* which are likely to result to the 
Protestant Church from the admission of Roman Catholics 
into Parliament, I will* confess that I should entertain no 
very serious apprehensions from the introduction of a &w 
Roman Catholic Peers into this House ; but I do feel very 
serious alarm with respect to the House of Conunons, where 
a more considerable number would probably find admia- 
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sion ; yet not so considerable, it may be thought, as to 
afford any just ground of apprehension. My Lords, it 
is not easy to say what may be effected by the persevering 
efforts even of a small, but compact and united body of 
men, diversifying their attacks in an endless variety 6f 
methods, gaining one point after another, and succeeding 
in one direction after failing in another. To prove that 
these fears are not visionary, my Lords, I would refer 
your Lordships to a historical example, but that a preg- 
nant example, — I mean the instance of that small, and at 
first insignificant faction, which succeeded,by dint of union 
and perseverance, in subverting the Church and monarchy 
of England. 'For by this means,* — I quote the great 
historian of those times, — * by this means it happened 
that a handful of men, far ini'erior in the beginning in 
numbers and interest, came to give laws to the major 
part ; and, to show that three diligent men ftre really a 
greater number than ten imconcemed, they by plurality 
of voices, in the end, converted or reduced the whole 
body to their opinions.' But it may be objected that 
there is not the least probability that the clergy will suc- 
ceed in reducing the Roman Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment into this compact and obedient baud of auxiliaries ; 
and as fax as the aristocracy of that communion are 
concerned, I am not unwilling to admit the force of that 
objection. But, my Lords, the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy will be exercised over the members of the 
House of Commons through the medium of the people, 
who will not be suffered to elect any representatives but 
those who will enter cordially into their feelings of hos- 
tility towards the Protestant Church." 

Another element of danger connected with the con- 
cession about to be made to the Romanists did not escape 
the Bishop's sagacious mind. When the clause of the Bill 
which prohibited the assumption of ecclesiastical titles by 
the Popish prelates was under discussion, the Earl of 
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MouDtcashcU cndei^voured, though in vain, to obtain the 
inaertioD of a clause to tho effect that '^ all persona who 
shall address them by these titles shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour.*' To this provision, which, as may be anp- 
posed, was extremely unpalatable to the RomanistB, it was 
objected, that the question of titles was altogether trifling 
and futile; to which the Bishop of London replied by 
observing that these regulations were not of so little con- 
sequence as some Noble Lords imagined : '* I beliete 
the fact to be, that each Roman Catholic bishop in Ire* 
land, and each Roman Catholic priest in Ireland, is invested 
not onl^Krith spiritual authority over bis diocese or parish, 
but also with the temporalities of his diocese or benefice ; 
and this, too, by a regular instrument of inveetitare, 
drawn up according to the canon law. When they are 
asked why they do this, — why they keep up this formal 
assertion of their claim to the temporalities of their re- 
spective benefices ? they answer, ' Because it is required 
by the canon law and the uniform practice of the Church ; 
and although we have no longer any legal claim upon the 
temporalities, still we do not think we ought to depart 
from the ancient and accustomed forms of our Church.' 
lliis, my Lords, I confess, is an answer plausible enough ; 
but my objection to the practice is, that it indicates an 
expectancy that they will again become possessed of the 
temporalities, and that the people of Ireland consider it in 
this light. They do expect that the time will come when 
their Church will be restored to the possession of its 
temporal endowments, as it claims the spiritual authority, 
in the dioceses of Ireland. It is of great importance 
therefore, my Lords, that the people should be undeceived 
on this point ; and I trust it will not go forth that His 
Majesty's ministers look upon the clause as nugatory, or 
that the Established Church considers it so, as &r as the 
assertion of its rights is concerned. It is," the Bishop 
went on to say, ^'against this illegal assumption of titles, 
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as clierishing an expectation which it is the duty of the 
Legislature, as they value the peace of Ireland, to put 
down, rather than from any jealousy on the part of the 
Protestant hierarchy of an interference with their digni. 
ties that the clause in question is advocated.*' 

That a concession to such opponents, or rather rivals, 
could not he otherwise than fraught with danger to the 
Estahlished Church, was evident to all who were not 
hlinded by the delusion, then prevalent, as to the change 
which, by dint of the light of the nineteenth century, 
had come over the spirit of Romanism. To that danger 
Bishop Blomfield was anything but blind ; he saw ir clearly 
before him ; but he also saw that the success of the 
measure which he regarded with such strong and just 
apprehension was inevitable, and therefore, in obedience to 
the instinctive tendency of his mind to look to practical 
results, instead of wasting his breath in vain regrets on 
account of dangers which he was convinced could not be 
avoided^ he made an attempt — which unhappily turned 
out equally fruitless — to awaken the consciences of the 
promoters of the Eoman Catholic Relief Bill to a sense of 
the increased obligation which devolved upon them in con- 
sequence of this measure, to render to the Church of 
England every assistance, and to give her every protection, 
in the position of peril to which they were about to reduce 
her. ^'One other declaration," the Bishop said, ** I wish 
to make, and it is this :— If , as appears to be almost cer- 
tain, this Bill should pass into a law, it will be my duty 
to impress upon the clergy with whom I am connected, 
the duty of a cheerful acquiescence in the result of your 
Lordship's deliberations, and the necessity of continued 
and increased exertions in the cause and service of a 
Church whose defences this measure will go to weaken. As 
to the real foundations of that Church, considered as a 
branch of the Catholic Church of Christ, as they were 
not laid by the Legislature, so neither can the Legislature 
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remove tlicm. Even us an establuhment, while it fidfib 
the duties of its office as an instnictreM of the people I 
do noi fear its overthrow. I believe that this meaanre 
will expose it to dangers and trials, which, however, I 
tru8t that, under the protection of Providence, it will be 
enabled to surmount. When the storm which haa been 
occasioned by these discussions shall have auhaided, the 
clergy will look with confidence to your Lordahipe, under 
increased difficulties, for that protection and aupport whidi 
they are entitled to expect, while they are fidthful to 
trust. The Church, my Lords, which is now to be 
of one security, may justly call upon you to increaae her 
means of doing good; to arm her with the power of 
internal discipline; to give her additional opportunitiei 
of fulfilling her duties, by providing the means of joining 
in her worship for all who desire it. If this be done, I 
confess that although I look forward to the certainty of 
perilous trials and conflicts, I do not despair of her final 
stability, but believe that she will survive them alL" 

Powerful as some of the arguments which he addreased 
to the House in opposition to the measure were, the Biahop 
appears himself to have been dissatisfied with them, and to 
have considered the subject as far from being exhauated. 
But he felt that it would be useless to insist on them 
any further ; being well aware that all arguments were 
powerless to prevent the passing of the meosmre, and 
that the only purpose they could serve was that of a 
protest, so that Parliament and the country should not, 
without due warning given them of the conseqnenceo, 
make so serious a change in the Constitution. With tiiii 
conviction on his mind, he spoke as one that was pre* 
pared to acquiesce in an inevitable result ; and he assigned 
this expressly as the reason why he thought it better 
to refrain from some topics which he feared might jpro- 
duce an irritating effect. ''Between the danger of ad- 
mitting Presbyterians," he said, — in answer to thoae who 
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appealed to the Presbyterian establishment in Scotland, 
and to the toleration recently extended to dissenters,-— 
'^ or any other Protestant sect whatever, into power, and 
that which will follow from the admission of the Eoman 
Catholics, there is no comparison, no analogy at all ; and 
that for reasons sufficiently obvious, into which, however, 
I am not now about to enter in detail, being desirous, in ' 
the present state of the question, of avoiding such topics as 
may serve to exasperate feelings which, if this Bill should 
pass into a law, it will be our duty to mitigate and allay. 
It is the probability, now amounting nearly to certainty, 
that such will be the issue of this debate which leads me 
to abstain from the discussion of many other reasons by 
which I am compelled to withhold even a reluctant 
assent from what I consider to be a fearful and hazardous 
experiment." 

The misgivings expressed by the opponents of the 
measure, the warnings addressed to Parliament and the 
nation against the sin it involved and the dangers with 
which it was fraught, were all in vain. The Bill which 
broke down the constitutional safeguard against the in- 
trusion of the Papal jurisdiction and of the ecclesiastical 
militia of the Papacy into the kingdom, was passed by a 
large majority of the House of Peers, and received the 
reluctant assent of the King on the 13th of April, 1829 ; 
leaving those who had sufficient discernment to penetrate 
the designs of the Komanists, to mourn over the fatal, and 
in some sense judicial, blindness with which the Legis- 
lature and the country, rulers and people, were struck. 
Nothing now remained to be done by the Bishops of the 
Church, but to seek to frdfil, as best they might, the duty 
indicated in Bishop Blomfield*s remarks, — that of endea- 
vouring to mitigate and allay the feelings excited during 
the struggle, by recommending, to the clergy especially 
acquiescence in the law which, in an evil hour, the nation 
had imposed upon itself. But even this recommendation 
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could not, consistently with a faithftil discharge of 
office, be given, without being accompanied with exhor- 
tations to increased activity and Tigilanoe against the 
designs of the enemy. This Bishop Blomfield felt ; and 
in his primary charge to the clergy of the diooeae of 
London, in the summer of the following year, he thu 
adverted to the subject: — **The repeal of thoae laws 
which were long considered to be indispenaable to the 
safety of the Established Church, if it is no juat canae of 
alarm, at least places us in a new position, compela na, for 
the future, to depend more entirely upon our intenial 
resources, and will be a test of their suffidenoy. Let as 
not, however, suppose, that the concesaiona which have 
been made to the Roman Catholics, will <iimiTii^h the 
activity, or weaken the influence, of those who are oon- 
tinually on the wateh for opportunities of enlarging the 
boundaries of their Church, and who seek to infuae into 
the minds of the people a doubt as to the validity of oar 
ministerial commission." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Spiritual condition of the Diocese of London — ^Desecration of the 
Lord's Day— Pastoral Letter on the Subject— Causes of Profana- 
tion among the Lower Orders — Ungodly Habits of the Higher 
Classes — Sunday Dinner Parties— Sunday Card Parties — The 
Gaming Houses — Importance of a Public Observance of the 
Lord's Day — Sanctity of the Christian Sabbath — Sensation Caused 
by the Pastoral— Besentment of the Public Press— The " Times," 
The "John Bull"—The "Morning Post"— Eeaction in the 
Public Mind — Salutary Efforts of the Pastoral— The Uses of 
Unpopularity. 

)0 the task of strengthening the Church by increasing 
her internal efficiency, it had from the first been 
Bishop Blomfield's determination to apply himself ; 
and he lost no time in making himself acquainted with the 
condition and the spiritual wants of his diocese ; an indis- 
pensable preliminary to useful action, which, in his case, was 
greatly facilitated by his previous connexion with the 
diocese, and by the knowledge which, as the chaplain of his 
predecessor and patron. Dr. Howley, he had already had 
ample opportunity of acquiring. Among the obstacles 
which presented themselves to his mind, as calculated 
seriously to obstruct whatever measures might be devised 
for the spiritual improvement of the population under 
his charge, the all but imiversal neglect of the Lord's Day 
occupied a prominent place; and with a view to check 
this evil, as far as lay in his power, he addressed, in May 
1830, to the inhabitants of London and Westminster *' A 
letter on the present neglect of the Lord's Day." 
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Of the considerations which induced him to take this 
somewhat unusual, though not altogether unprecedented,* 
step, he himself gave the following account: — *'When 
an evil of great and crying magnitude threatens the 
well-being of religion amongst us, and that eril is most 
conspicuous and formidable in this metropolis ; when the 
number of the parochial clergy, whose special duty it is 
to watch and to oppose its progress, is notoriously and 
lamentably inadequate to the extent of the province 
entrusted to them ; and when the nature of the eynk is 
such as to require a speedy, a zealous, and a general 
resistance on the part of all sincere Christians ; it seems 
to me that I cannot justly be accused of forwardness, if I 
raise the voice of authority in the cause of Ciod and of 
His Gospel ; especially when it is considered that the 
more unusual such a warning is, the more likely it is to 
meet with attention. The evil of which I speak, is the 
profanation of the Christian Sabbath ; an evil which has 
often been noticed and deplored by good and pious msn 
at different times within the last hundred years, but whieh 
now bids defiance to remonstrance and authority, and 
seems to threaten the destruction of all religious habits 
in the lower classes of society." 

While thus pointing out the religious condition of the 
masses as the great object of his pastoral solicitude, the 
Bishop took care to have it clearly understood, that it was 
not so much to them as to their superiors in rank and station 
that his remonstrance was addressed. The lower orden 
would probably not even obtain cognizance, except through 
indirect channels, of the fact of his having lifted up his 
voice against the profanation of the Lord's Day ; and thej 
might be left more properly to be remonstrated with by 
the ministers of their several parishes. But there 



* Bishop Porteus had issued a Pastoral on the profimation of ths 
Lord's Day ; but bis was addressed to the Cleigy, and not^ as that of 
Bishop Blomfield, to the Laity. 
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another class of offenders, whom the voice of the paro- 
chial clergy might either not reach at all, or, if it reached 
them, might &il to affect powerfully, — whom his voice 
was sure to reach, and with whom he might reasonably 
hope that it would have some weight ; it was for them 
that his remonstrance was principally intended; for 
*' those," as he himself described them, " who, when they 
might powerfully assist and strengthen the resistance 
made by the clergy to the overflowings of ungodliness, 
by a proper use of the worldly advantages which God had 
given them, did all in their power to render it ineffectual, 
by their carelessness, their indifference, their evil example." 
It was, in facU at the ungodly habits of the higher 
classes, their Sunday convivialities and Sunday diversions, 
entailing labour and secularity upon all around them, and 
putting the stamp of desecration publicly and conspicuously 
upon the Lord's Day, that the Bishop's pastoral was chiefly 
aimed. In his enumeration of the offences against the decent 
observance of the day, of which he complained, he com- 
menced with those in which the lower orders were 
concerned, such as the traffic carried on during the gi-eater 
part of the day in all the different articles of food ; the 
resort of the lower orders to the almost numberless wine- 
vaults and gin-shops ; the gathering together in the out- 
skirts of London, and in the neighbourhood of the parks, 
of youthful profligates of both sexes, for the purpose 
of fighting, pigeon-shooting, gambling, and all kinds of 
improper practices ; the conveyance, by short stages and 
steam-packets, of crowds of Sabbath-breakers to more dis- 
tant scenes of festivity and revelry ; the Sunday news- 
rooms, appropriately designated as '' a sort of moral dram- 
shops, where doses of the most deleterious poison are 
imbibed by thousands of persons who ought to be engaged 
in reading or hearing the Word of God." 

Having drawn a striking picture of these and similar 
causes of Sabbath desecration among the lower orders, the 
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Bishop passed on to the sins of the higher claMet, on whioli 
he commented in a tone of great, though not unjust, 
severity.' After adverting to the evil efibcts which, while 
in the charge of the parish of Chesterford, he had him* 
self experienced, of the practice of Smiday travellings 
more especiaUy to Newmarket on Easter-day, he animad- 
verted on the custom, much more prevalent then than 
it is now, of Sunday dinner parties, hy the preparations 
for which numbers of persons were unavoidably detained 
from the performance of their Sabbath duties, and de- 
prived of their Sabbath rest. Independently, however, of 
this argument in proof of the impropriety of these Son- 
day convivialities, he called attention to the e£Eisct whidi 
they were likely to produce upon the spiritual condition of 
the persons themselves who gave or partook of those 
entertainments. They, he observed, *' would do well to 
consider the inconsistency of devoting any portion of a 
day set apart for religious purposes to conviviality and 
festivity, not to say excess and intemperance ; and how &r 
the effects produced upon their own consciences by the 
religious exercises of the day, (if they have joined in any 
such), are likely to be heightened and improved, or dilated 
and ef&ced, by the luxurious indulgence of the evenii^. 
What is true of the anxiety and perturbations 
excited by gaming, is, to a certain degree, true of that 
dissipation of thought, that trifling conversation, that 
gratification of the appetite, which, if they be not the 
objects, are certainly the accompaniments of these socdal 
entertainments on the Lord*s Day ; 'they are inconsistent 
with the tranquillity and frame of temper in which the duties 
and thoughts of religion should always both find and leave 
us.' Assuredly they can in no sense be considered aa a 
part of the appropriate work of that day which is appointed 
for the glory of God. They have no connexion, even the 
most casual and indirect, with religion. At many, if not 
at most, of these Sunday dinner parties, I suspect that 
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the decent and leTerent custom of returning thanks to 
the Giver of all good gifts before and after meat, is alto- 
gether omitted ; an ungodly habit into which the higher 
classes of society seem to be generally passing : * The 
harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, are in 
their feasts ; but they r^ard not the work of the Lord, 
neither consider the operation of His hands.' " 

Next to Sonday dinner parties, the Bishop went on to 
censure, in terms still more stringent, Sunday card parties, 
the givers and frequenters of which, he feared, were 
** beyond the reach of his admonitions ;" and from thence 
he took occasion to reprobate ** the scandalous and shame- 
less manner in which the gaming-houses,— those dens of 
in&my, those monuments of splendid profligacy,— were 
resorted to on the Christian Sabbath.*' Though less objec- 
tionable in some respects, yet as being, on the score of 
desecration of the Lord's Day, equally censurable, the 
Sunday evening converstMzumi, and Sunday amusements 
of all kinds, such as ^ a drive round the park, generally 
during the time of the afternoon service,'' concerts, and 
the like, came in for their share of animadversion, in the 
course of which the Bishop pointedly observed that *' those 
persons who pleaded most loudly for what they designated 
as * innocent recreations ' on the Lord's Day, were for 
the most part the very persons who might be thought 
least to require amusement; not the pow labourer, 
mechanic, or little tradesman; but the votaries of £ishion, 
the wealthy, and the gay ; those who had been engaged in 
tMe pursuit of pleasure during the whole of the week, 
and who, for that very reason, required, if they xmder- 
stood their own state, a total cessation from it on the Losd's 
Day." 

Whilst arguing in detail, and in reference to individuals, 
on the practical working of these several kinds of sab- 
bath desecration, the Bishop did not lose sight of the 
national aspect of the question, as involving the ren- 
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deling of due honour or the doing of dishonour to Ood, 
and the consequent prospect of national blessing or national 
punishment On the contrary, he put this point in the 
forefront of his argument : — ^' I will not go so &r as 
to say that the strict observance of the Lord*s Day is in 
all cases a just criterion of the religious state of a Chris- 
tian nation, (although if the private obsenrance of it oorre> 
spend with the public demonstrations of piety, I should 
think it no doubtful test); but this I may safely say, that the 
neglect and profanation of that day is an unquestionable 
indication of the tvani of national piety ; and if the Word 
of God, and the past experience of His providential govem- 
ment do not deceive us, the want of national piety will 
surely be followed by the gradual decay of lUational pros- 
perity, if not by some sudden visitation of calamity. It 
is a truth as certain as it is little remembered, that 
' righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.' " 

The letter concludes with the following forcible appeal:-— 
''I am no advocate for a Pharisaical observance of the 
Chridtian Sabbath ; nor would I interfere with those quiet 
recreations which different individuals may think fit to 
allow themselves, provided that no offence be committed 
against public deconmi, nor any shock given to that 
public opinion of the sanctity of the Lord's Day, which 
is a chief security for the continuance of religion amongst 
us. It is principally with a view to that opinion that I 
would impress upon the higher classes the importanoe of 
an exemplary observance of the day; although it may 
well be urged upon them with reference to their own 
interests, as accountable, dying sinners. What it is lawful 
for one Christian to do upon the Lord's Day, may not be 
lawful for another, with reference to its effects upon his 
own religious state, or upon that of others. Whatsoever 
is injurious to either, is unlawful ; whatsoever does not 
tend to promote either, is Unprofitable. And if every person 
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who pretends to any leligion, would fairly put it to his 
conscience and reason, what kind of employment on the 
Sunday would be really most conducive to his own im- 
provement, and to the honour of religion, he would need 
no casuist to resolve him what might or might not be 
done upon the Lord's Day. At all events, the evil which 
is to be apprehended at the present moment, is not a 
puritanical strictness of observance, which may be the 
occasion of hypocrisy, but a laxity fast verging to a total 
neglect. And were it otherwise, superstition in an 
ordinance of this kind is no very terrible thing ; whereas 
irreligion is unspeakably mischievous. In spite of the 
increased number of our churches, in spite of the increased 
exertions of a zealous and laborious clergy, religion is, 
we fear, on the wane amongst the poorer classes ; and the 
surest and the most alarming symptom of this is the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath. Surely, then, I am justified in 
calling with great earnestness of intreaty upon those who 
have it in their power, (I do it in the name of the clergy and 
of all well-wishers in the cause of true religion), to assist us 
in stemming the torrent of ungodliness ; and to make by 
their conduct a practical declaration of their pious resolu- 
tion, ' as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.' '' 
So pointed and so bold an interference with the customs 
of society, with the habits of the rich and the great, on the 
part of a man in the position of the Bishop of London, 
and of Bishop Blomfield's character and reputation, was 
not likely to Ml dead upon the public ear. The ap- 
pearance of the letter created an immense sensation. It 
was canvassed in every society, and, as a matter of course, 
at those very Sunday parties against which some of its 
rebukes were directed ; nor does it require any gift of 
divination to imagine the style of conmient to which it 
would be subjected at the convivial gatherings of the witty 
and the gay. There is no reason to doubt that there was 
truth in the assertion made by a public writer who had 
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I>crsonal opportunities of knowing the fact, that ** in sU 
places where he had heard his Lordship's pamphlet dis* 
cussed, the effect produced by it had been completely the 
reverse of that which his Lonlship meant it to haTe.*' 

Nor wtLs this all. In remonstrating with the hi^&er 
classes on the pernicious effect of their example^ the 
Bishop had reminded them that their actions, even in 
their own domiciles, were never really private. *'The 
Athenian curiosity of the pre^nt age," he had obaerred, 
*^ to which the public press is the pander, renders it almost 
impossible that any transactions of those who occupy the 
vantage ground of life should be concealed fix>m those 
beneath them, llieir habits of living, their domestic ar- 
rangements, their conversation, the petty details of their 
private life, find their way, — generally, indeed, distorted 
and misrepresented, — into the newspapers : and while many 
of their pious and charitable deeds pass unnoticed, no 
violation of decency or propriety can escape publicity. 
Every Sunday dinner-party or concert is made known, on 
the following day, to ever}* comer of the metropolis, and 
scandalizes or encourages thousands/' The meaning of 
this was obvious enough, and scarcely needed the ex- 
planation given in a note appended to this passage in a 
second edition of the letter, — which was immediately called 
for, — that it was not the writer's intention to charge the 
press with having ** advocated or defended the pro&nation 
of the Lord's Day, however it might, indirectly and 
andesignedly perhaps, have eantrthuted to it in Tarions 
ways." However simple, however accordant with &ot, 
the Bishop's statement was, it involved an impeachment 
of the functions of tne press, which, together with the 
reference made in the letter to the publication of Sunday 
newspapers, and to the notoriously licentious and irre- 
ligious character of some of them, constituted a crime fiur 
more heinous in the present age than that of lise-nu^eMii^ 
the crime of high-treason against ** the fourth estate.*' 
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The consequence was, that a storm of indignation and 
abuse burst over the Bishop's demoted head. First and 
foremost among the assailants was the leading morning 
journal, which, after largely taking credit to itself for 
having acted the part of magister morum to the public 
on this subject long before the Bishop had undertaken the 
office, vented its spleen by a reference to Johnson's 
Dictionary as to the meaning of the word '* pander," and 
gravely stated its intention to ** consider with some of its 
brethren, whether it might not be thought advisable to 
adopt some other mode of repelling the odious chaise 
and setting themselves right with the public." It is 
needless to say that this threat proved a hrutum fidmen ; 
the editor having, probably, before he summoned his 
colleagues to a council of war against the ofiending prelate, 
discovered the absurdity of an action for libel by the press 
collectively, against the Bishop of the metropolis, for 
having accused it of pandering to the curiosity of the 
public. The weekly journal of the high Tory party, which 
was at that time published on Sundays, — after pleasantly 
turning the edge of the Bishop's reproof by the ob- 
servation, that *'the Bishop expressed a proper dislike 
of the publication of twelve Sunday newspapers," adding, 
** we ourselves should be better pleased if there were but 
one"' — proceeded to inquire whether ** the air of St. James's- 
square had been infected with the taint of puritanism, 
and the Bishop of London had caught the disease from 
his opposite neighbour ;" and even hinted at the danger 
of extensive secession from the Chifrch, apparently to 
Rome, as the result of a pamphlet ''savouring con- 
siderably of that disposition to gloom and puritanism 
which first disgust, and then drive from the pale of the 
Church of England, those who have always held the be- 
lief that the Protestant religion has nothing of austeri^ 
in its composition." 

The most ridiculous, however, of the exhibitions of 
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journalist wrath provoked by Bishop Bloiiifield*s letter, 
was that made by the daily morning organ of the 
figishionable world. Deeply wounded, not only in its 
literary amour propre, but in its '* fluukeyism/' by the 
attack made by the Bishop upon those fashionable mmre- 
ments and festivities of hebdomadal recurrence, to the 
announcement and description of which its columns were 
devoted with such indefatigable obsequiousness, that jonmal 
could not persuade itself of the reality of so sacrileg^ona 
an onslaught upon all that it held sacred. Accordingly 
it accompanied its notice of the publication of the Bishop^s 
letter with the sage conclusion, that **a production so 
utterly unworthy of so able and pious a Divine must be an 
audacious forgery, and a wanton libel upon one of the 
brightest ornaments of our pure and heavenly Church." 
Within two days, however, — the editor having probably 
received a hint from some *' influential" quarter, that this 
was not exactly the way to fight the battle of the aris- 
tocracy, and of their Sunday pastimes, — the same journal 
gracefully wheeled round, and made the amende honanUtle to 
the Bishop by expressing its conviction, that *' his letter 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis was a production which' 
denoted great earnestness and a very considerable seal on 
the part of the Right Reverend Prelate in the cause of 
religion." Nay, it went the length of vindicating *' some 
particular passages" in it, which *' might be thought to 
breathe a spirit somewhat too unaccommodating to the 
actual condition and exigencies of society," and were, 
therefore, '' likely to injure in some degree its usefulnese and 
efficacy as a pastoral admonition," by observing that '* a 
Christian prelate is not at liberty to frame for himself, or 
to exhibit to others, any standard of morality inferior to 
that which he finds in those sacred records of which he is the 
appointed and authorized expositor, but which neither he 
nor any other human being is warranted to criticise, 
mitigate, or curtail." The article then proceeded to give an 
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abstract of the Bishop's letter, transcribing some of the 
more stringent passages in it, as '' specimens of a work 
upon which one or two unguarded expressions had drawn 
down a weight and severity of critical reprehension that 
the reader must already see was wholly unmerited.*' In 
conclusion, the writer, *' after an attentive perusal" of the 
Bishop's letter, pronounced it to be ''highly honorable 
as a whole to the zeal and talents of its eminent author, 
and well calculated to promote the object which evidently 
lay nearest to his heart, ' the maintenance of true religion 
and virtue.' " 

From whatever quarter the inspiration of these '' second 
thoughts" may have come, and however ludicrous the 
contrast between them and the pious horror and unbelief 
excited by the '' audacity" of so unfashionable a pubHca- 
tion, there can be no doubt that this recantation accurately 
represented what, upon calmer reflection, was the verdict 
of the thinking and right-feeling part of the commimity, 
and even of many of those who, on the first blush of the 
excitement produced by it, were tempted to treat it with 
profane ridicule or with pompous indignation. The greater 
decency in the public observance of the Lord's Day, and 
especially the more general regard paid to its proprieties 
by the upper classes of society, at present, as compared 
with the time at which Bishop Blomfield issued his re- 
monstrance, furnish abundant evidence that the admonition 
was not fridtless. The effect was not, indeed, instanta- 
neous; and it might have been still more tardy, had not 
a severe visitation of Divine Providence supervened to 
give weight to the words of the messenger of the Lord 
of Hosts. Nor is, even at this time, the observance of 
the Lord's Day in the metropolis and its suburbs such 
as to satisfy the requirements of Holy Writ, or the rule 
of action on this subject which commends itself to the 
Christian mind. But if it be considered how vast an 
amount of additional temptation has since been thrown in 
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the way of the population, and what determined efforts 
have been made by men in power to obtain a legislative, 
and at all events to give au official, sanction to the 
desecration of the Lord's Day, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that the failure of these efforts, and the comparativelj 
limited effect of those temptations, is, under the Divine 
blessing, attributable to that fuller appreciation of the 
sanctity of the day, which the bold assertion of it by 
Bishop Blomfield at the commencement of his London 
episcopate was so eminently calculated to produce. The 
manner in which that assertion was met in the first 
instance, while it is highly characteristic of the spirit 
of the times in which he felt himself called upon to lift 
up his voice for the honour of God*s Holy Name, might 
well serve to initiate Bishop Blomfield, whose career had 
hitherto been marked by success and popularity, in that 
difficult lesson which every one who is to act the part of 
*'* a good soldier of Jesus Christ," sooner or later most 
learn and cannot learn too soon,-*the lesson, namely, that 
the endurance of '* hardness " is inseparable from the con- 
scientious performance of his duties ; and that, not ap- 
probation and applause, but obloquy, hostility, and per- 
secution are this world's recompense for faithfulness in 
the service of Christ. Viewed in this light, the storm of 
unpopularity which the " Letter on the neglect of the 
Lord's Day " called forth, was a sb'ght and, doubtless, a 
useful prelude to much more severe lessons of the same 
description which were in store for Bishop Blomfield at 
no very distant day. 
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DfaieaB and DeftUiof King Q«oige IT.— AeeeeBion of William 17.— 
Bishop Blomfield s Sennon in the Chapd Royal — Spiiitoal 
Coonaels to the Nev Monardi — ^The TemptaiioaB of anEzaHed 
Station — Need of Saoamoital Oommimion with Ghrisi — ^Piimaiy 
Yiatation of the DioeoBe— The mahop's Charge—** Signs of 
the TimeET — Spirit of Infidelitj — Difibsion of Knowledge — ^Datj 
of the Cleig]r — ^Adheraiee to the Boles and Ordinanees of the 
Chnreh — ^Roidenee — ^Prirate RapiiHm — PriTate Ghnrchings — 
Registration — Clerical Agency Ofliees — Parochial Sdioola — Pahik 
fiat<yhiwng — Preparation for Confirmation — Introduction of » 
Sonday Erening Serriee — Week-day Serriees — ^Daily Matins-^ 
Yisiting Aaaociationa — Qaalifications for Holy Ordeia — KeoeaBltiy 
of a Higher Standard— Theological Seminaries— The BiahopVi 
Programme of Reqairementa. 

^EFORE the exdtement caused by Biaibop Blomfield^s 
Pastoral had had time to subside, public attention 
was diverted from it, and the talk of the town pre- 
occupied, by a for more engrossing topic — ^the illness of the 
King, the symptoms of which soon assumed an alarming 
character, and pointed, as to its probable issue, to the event 
which, in the month following the publication of the 
Bishop's Letter, caused a vacancy on the throne. Early on 
the morning of Saturday, the 26th of June, 1830, King 
George IV. expired at Windsor Castle ; the morning <^ 
Sunday, the 27th, dawned upon a new reign, and on the 
following Sunday, July the 4th, the Prince who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne, presented himself at the altar of the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, to join in the highest act of 
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wonhip known to the Christian Church ; Bishop Blomfield, 
as Dean of the Chapels Royal, being the officiating minister, 
and the preacher of the day. The occasion was one of deep 
interest— one which, to a Christian mind, could not appear 
otherwise than fraught with important consequences for 
the future, whether regard were had to the circumstanoes of 
the times, or to the character of the man called upon to 
sustain the weight of £ugland*s crown. By giving, or 
rather suffering to be given, nearly at the dose of his 
reign, the Royal Assent to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
the departed Monarch had permitted an opening to be 
made in the sluices of the Constitution, through which the 
rising tide of change was already beginning to rush with a 
current, the force and direction of which it was impossible 
to calculate. His successor had, while a subject, ezpresaed 
opinions, and exhibited sympathies, which inspired the 
movement party with the most sanguine expectations ; and 
neither his abilities nor his personal temper and character, 
seemed to be equal to the difficult part which it waseaay 
to foresee he would have to play, as the wearer and guar- 
dian of the crown, in the face of powerful democratic ten- 
dencies, manifested both in Parliament and in the nation 
at large. That Bishop Blomfield fully appreciated the 
nature of the crisis, and the character of the man who 
was to encounter it, is evident from the sermon preached 
by him on the occasion, and subsequently published by 
the King's command. Nothing could be either more forcible 
or more delicate, than the language in which he directed 
the mind of the new Monarch to the heavy weight of 
reponsibility attaching to his office, and to the only source 
from which he could hope to derive true strength fi>r 
the fulfilment of its arduous duties. Taking his text from 
1 Cor. X. 16; ''The Cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the Communion of the Blood of Christ ? the Bread 
which we break, is it not the Communion of the Body 
of Christ ?" — the Bishop, after dwelling in general terms 
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upon the nature and the blessed effects of the ordinance 
to which those words have reference, thus passed on to the 
train of thought which, on so remarkable an occasion it was 
fitting that the preacher should suggest : — 

*' There is no diversity of religious character, which 
can render unnecessary a sacramental communion with 
Him who is the light and the life of the world. It is alike 
indispensable for growth in grace and for confirmation in 
godliness ; for him who is but just awakened to the great 
interests of his soul, and for him who walks in the meri- 
dian light of Christian knowledge, and in the matured 
strength of Christian motives and hopes. Neither is 
there any difference of external circumstances which can 
diminish the importance of a constant and persevering 
application to the source of spiritual wisdom and power, 
through the appointed means of access. His written Word, 
the ordinances of His Church, the teaching of His com- 
missioned messengers, the secret outpourings of a devout 
spirit, but especially the Cup of blessing, and the conse- 
crated Bread, the Communion of the Blood and of the 
Body of Christ. 

'' K it be a truth full of graciousness and of consolation, 
that ' the Spirit helpeth our infirmities,' who is there, in 
this state of imperfection and of trial, that is not in ex- 
treme and urgent need of that assistance ? Who is there 
that could render an account of services proportioned to 
his means, of works worthy of his vocation, of a life com- 
formable to his knowledge, of self-denial, patient endurance, 
active benevolence, adequate to the suggestions even of his 
own conscience, or, if that be silent, to the plain and 
uncompromising requirements of the revealed will of 
God? 

'* If the poor and humble members of the family of 
Christ desire the help of the Spirit, to enlighten and 
sanctify and console them, in order that, amidst all the 
discouragements of their hard condition, they may turn to 
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good account the single talent entrntted to their care; 
iorely the rich, and the mighty, and the learned may not 
^i«<lAin the aid of Him who alone can enable them rightly 
to appreciate the value of things temporal, compared with 
things eternal ; who alone can repress the lisiiigs of an 
ambitiots spirit, convince them of the vanity of earthly 
grandeur, and of the insufficiency of this world's wisdom, 
and yet teach them the awful responsibilities which rest 
upon those to whom these talents are given in chaige. 
In exact proportion to the number and streng^ of those 
ties, (and with whom are they not too numerous and too 
strong) which bind our affections to this world, and 
interrupt the steadiness of our progress towards a better, 
should be our anxiety to profit by all the memorials and 
aids in which the beneficent author of religion has made 
provision for its continuance, for its appliance to the 
understandings and consciences of men, and for its revival 
in the forgetful heart. 

*" If a man abide not in me,' said our blessed Lord, 
*he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered;' but 
how can they whom the world endeavours to persuade, 
by a thousand pressing arguments and ingenious devices, 
to make it^ their abiding place, the place of their repose, 
their trust, their desire, how, I ask, can they be effectually 
strengthened to resist it, and to adhere to, and abide in 
Him who has called them out of it, but by the most sincere 
and continued efforts and strainings towards Him through 
the Spirit ? To them, surely, it is of unspeakable importance 
that they should from time to time solemnly renew their 
oath of allegiance to the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
and be united to Him by visible symbols ; that they should 
offer, in the faithful use of them, a solemn pleading fixr 
pardon, and receive His own pledge of their sanctification ; 
that they should oblige themselves by that solemn act, to 
enter upon a life of holiness and charity, and to copy His 
example, in devoting themselves to the good of mankind* 
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Compared with the richness of that consohitioD which a 
sincere and devout mind will experience in the per- 
formance of such an act of worship, and compared with 
the conscious dignity of a soul thus taken into communion 
with its Saviour, the pleasures, the riches, the honours of 
this world, &de into insignificance and worthlessnte. 

" But they alone can experience the fulness of this joy 
with whom the more solemn ^acts of devotion are but the 
marked and emphatic expressions of their habitual feeliogs ; 
who, if they then seek for supplies of grace with more 
earnest and importunate entreaty, do so in order that it 
may regulate and sanctify the tenor of their daily life, and 
be their direction and support in the discharge of those 
duties which, when they are lightest, require the effectual 
aid of the Spirit, and when they are weightiest and most 
arduous, can never be too weighty nor too arduous for 
him who knows that all his sufficiency is of God. His 
strength is made perfect in our weakness ; we can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth us." 

That these counsels of ' heavenly wisdom sank deeply 
into the royal mind, and were not without their influence 
upon the reign inaugurated by such £uthful personal advice 
to the Monarch, may assuredly be inferred, not merely 
from the King's command that the sermon should be 
printed, but fit>m his conduct upon more than one occasion 
during the course of Ids reign, when the friends of religion 
and social order found in William IV. a more strenuous 
and warm-hearted supporter, and the advocates of change a 
more resolute opponent, than either party had anti-cipated. 

Fresh from the impressive scene in which he himself 
had taken so conspicuous a part. Bishop Blomfield pro- 
ceeded to meet the clergy of Ids diocese at Ids Prinuuy 
Visitation. He did so with the full consciousness that, 
owing to the complexion of the times, his 'Epiacopatm 
would prove an arduous one. ^ It can scarcely be neces- 
sary," he observed, in the introductory portion of his Charge, 
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'*for me to remind jou that I have been called to iny 
present station at a season of no ordinary difficulty, whether 
we regard the interests of the Christian Church at laige, 
or the welfare of that branch of it which is planted in this 
kingdom. The signs of the times are surely such as to 
indicateHo him who attentively observes the movemeataof 
God*s providence, the approach, if not the arrival, of a 
period pregnant with important consequences to the cauae 
of religion." 

Having glanced, in a passage which we have already 
quoted, at the probable efPects of the admission of Ro- 
manists to political power, and expressed a charitable 
persuasion, — which in his next charge he was constrained 
to acknowledge, had proved illusory, — ^that on the part of 
the Protestant dissenters a more friendly feeling was enter- 
tained towards the Church, the Bishop signalised in the 
following memorable words, what he conceived to be the 
chief source of danger to the Church and the nation >— 
** The spirit of infidelity, — which at the close of the last 
century unhinged the frame of society, and overtnzned 
the altars of God in a neighbouring kingdom, bat 
repressed and shamed, and put to silence by the 
energies of this country,— is again rearing its head ; and the 
truths of the Gospel are denied, and its doctrines derided. 
and its blessed Author is reviled and blasphemed, by men 
whom the force of human laws has been found insufficient 
to restrain. And if it be said that these are few in number, 
and insignificant in point of talent and learning.* ihere is 
a more numerous class amongst us who look upon 
religion merely as a necessary part of every system of 



* The allusion is evidenily to the wretched displays of 
blasphemy made at this time in London by a renegade deigymaii, 
who styled himself ** The Devil's Chaplain/' and by his coa^fvtor, 
the infidel publisher in Fleet Street, in whose windows raHfllsii 
was assailed in the most revolting manner not only by pnblieatiiaBa^ 
but by prints, pictnrets, and wax figures. 
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government; who would introduce the principles of a 
miserable political economy into its institutions and 
ministry ; and who take no personal interest in its con- 
solations or its ordinances : and there is also a powerful 
and active body of men who are attempting to lay other 
foundations of the social virtues and duties thaa those 
which are everlastingly laid in the Gospel, and to propose 
other sanctions, and other rules of conduct, and other 
rewards, than those which are proposed in the Word of 
Revelation." 

It is impossible to read this delineation of the nature 
of the danger which was then beginning to threaten the 
Church and the cause of true religion, and to compare 
with it the developments of the spirit so portrayed, with 
which, during the quarter of a century which has since 
elapsed, the Church has had to contend, without being 
struck with the discernment of the signs of the times ex- 
hibited by the Bishop. How to deal with that spirit, how 
to encounter its assaults, was the question which at that 
time evidently occupied his mind. The result of his re- 
flections he thus imparted to the clergy of his diocese and 
to the world at large : — 

'* The almost imiversal diffusion of elementary knowledge 
furnishes the enemies of Revealed Religion with abundant 
materiab to work upon: but then it also fumi^es the 
friends of truth with the obvious means of counteractiog 
the influence of erroneous doctrines, and of infttillmg 
sounder principles into the bulk of the community. Any 
attempt to suppress, or even to check, the spirit of inquiry 
which is abroad in the world, would not only be a vain and 
fruitless attempt, but a violation of the indefeasible liberty 
of the human mind, and an interference with its natural 
constitution. To impart to that spirit a right direction, 
to sanctify it with holy motives, to temper it to righteous 
purposes, to shape it to ends which lie beyond the limits 
of this beginning of our existence, will be the endeavoiir 
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of those who desire to make the cultiTation of intelleet 
oonduciye to moral improTement, and to establish the 
kingdom of Christ at once in the understandings and 
affections of mankind." 

That the task of effecting this, and thereby, with the only 
really efficient weapons, making war upon the rising spirit 
of infidelity, devolved primarily upon the ministers of 
religion, was an obvious deduction to be drawn from these 
premises. '* I need not undertake to prove," the Bishop 
continued, ** that it is pre-eminently the duty of the dergy 
to watch the tendency and progress of this irresistible 
spirit; to avail themselves of its opportunities, and to 
provide against its dangers ; to keep pace themselves with 
the intellectual advancement of the age, and to use the 
facilities which it affords them for the disseminatioii of 
Christian principles." And in practical application of 
this general rule of duty to the particular obligations of 
the clergy individually, he added :— *' I do not mean to 
assert that every individual clergyman is to be looking oat 
from his watch-tower to observe.theworkingsof that leaven 
which is surely, and not slowly, leavening the whole mass ; 
nor that he is to be occupjdng himself with schemes for 
the preservation of religious unity, or of social order; bat 
that aU, in their respective departments, are to be labooring 
with increased assiduity in the discharge of their appointed 
duties ; profiting by the helps which are to be derived 
from the improved state of human knowledge, Atiii the 
improved mechanism of education ; and feeUng all the 
additional weight of obligation laid upon them by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, to be more than ever 
zealous and diligent and devoted to their work. Not that 
any change of times or circumstances can vary the essential 
sacredness of ministerial obligation, nor heighten the motives 
which are implied in that emphatic charge of the Chief 
Shepherd, ^ Feed my sheep.' Yet a diversity of plaoes, or 
seasons, may render necessary different degrees of exertion 
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and endurance in the ministers of Christ, for the accom- 
plishment of those great ends which all ought to have in 
view ; and as it is a chief part of ministerial prudence to 
understand the nature and extmt of those requirements 
which their peculiar situation lays upon them, so it is the 
proof of ministerial faithfulness in no case to &11 short of 
those requirements, but rather to go beyond them, and to 
* be always abounding in the work of the Lewd.' " 

From this general surrey of the work which, aoccnrding 
to the special exigencies of the times, the Church had then 
before her, the Bishop passed on to the consideration of 
the advantages affi>rded for this work by the organization 
of an established Church, which ass^ed to ei^ individual 
clergyman his particular sphere of duty, and prescribed 
to him definite rules to be followed in the edification of 
the Church. In reference to this point, ** the manner and 
degree in which the Clergy are bound to execute the duties 
of their charge, according to the rulesand ordinances of the 
Church to which they belong," Bishop Blomfield furnished 
his Clergy with the following programme — so to speak-— 
of his episcopal administration : — ^ With respect to your 
own practice, it is of greater importance to you to be made 
acquainted with my opinion upoa these points, than to 
understand my sentiments upon the nature and obligation 
of our miniRtATinl calling in general : for in enforcing the 
latter, I have no influence over you, but that whidi 
proceeds from respect to my office or person; whereas 
in requiring attention to the duties prescribed by the 
Church, I am not only empowered, but solemnly charged, 
to exercise authority, where authority is necessary. And 
here allow me to express a hope, and I express it with a 
degree of confidence fully justified by past experience, that 
although I now menti<m the word ' anthority,' my future 
intercourse with you may be principally that of soggestioii 
and advice. Considering the peculiar circumstances of 
this diocese, and that diversity of opimon i^Km flumj 

7 
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points of expediency and propriety which miut be expected 
to prevail amongst men of education and experience, and 
independent minds, it can only be on very clear and un- 
questionable points of duty that I shall think it neceaaaiy 
to go beyond a plain and decided statement of my 
opinion, or an earnest expression of my wishes. If upon 
some occasions that opinion may appear to you too decided, 
or the expression of my wishes too earnest, you will, I 
trust, ascribe it to the sincerity of my own convictions, 
and not suspect me of being deficient in feelings of 
sincere respect and affection for my brethren. FVom any 
fiedlure in this particular I am secured, not only by my 
long acquaintance with the clergy of this diocese, but by 
my own experience of the difficulties which they have to 
encounter, and of the need in which they stand of every 
encouragement and assistance. Conscious as I am of my 
own infirmities, I think I can promise for myself^ that if 
you find me a plain-spoken and candid monitor, and an 
uncompromising assertor of what I esteem the sacred 
principles of clerical duty, you will also find me accessible 
to reason, and thankfiil for advice, and heartily dispoeed 
to favour and assist the labours of those who are doing 
the work of evangelists.'* 

As regards the points on which, in the administration 
of his diocese, he meant to lay particular stress, he specified 
—residence, which he announced his intention of enforcing 
in all cases where it was practicable, and in connexion 
with the subject, adverted to the evil of pluralities ;-— 
the practices of baptizing, and even of churching women, 
in private houses, the former of which he expressed a hope 
to see gradually abandoned, whilst he requested the imme- 
diate discontinuance of the latter ;— the duty of carefol 
attention to the registration of baptisms by the clergyman 
himself ;— the requirement of a license from the Inshop 
before statedly officiating in the diocese, a point on whic^ 
he intimated his determination to insist with great strict- 
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ness, and took occasion ** particularly to warn the dergj 
against having recourse to those irregular and disreputable 
sources of information and supply, called Clerical Agency 
or Register Offices;"*— the importance of parochial 
schools for the children of the poorer classes, including 
infant schools in his recommendation ; — the no less im- 
portant duty, not to be superseded by the clerg}'man's 
superintendence of the schools, of public catechising in 
the Church; — and the duty of careful preparation of can- 
didates for confirmation, whose age, as a rule, he fixed 
at sixteen. He further expressed his opinion that the 
introduction of a third service in the evening might, in 
populous town parishes, be found useful and desirable; 
and in recommending the continuance of the weekly ser- 
vices on Wednesdays and Fridays, even though but thinly 
attended, he suggested ^* whether it might not, in some 
cases, be worth trying the experiment of substituting for 
them early prayers, or matins, which some classes of 
tradesmen, mechanics, and servants, might attend, before 
they commence the business of the day. This practice," 
the Bishop added, ^* which was once general, is still retained 
in some of our cathedral churches, where these early ser- 
vices are attended by a considerable number of persons. 
For my own part, I should be glad to see the experiment 
tried, not on Wednesdays and Fridays only, (upon which 
days the Litany might still be used at 11 o'clock), but 

* In these days of greater strictnesB and propriety, it sounds 
fabulous, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that there was an office in 
the metropolis in which the services of a cleigyman mig^t be 
procured upon the shortest notice, according to the following tariff— 
<* A stick," seven and six-pence ; *' a rouaer," half-t-guinca. AVell 
might the Bishop state that the " deputy " bo " furnished upon 
pajrment of a certain fee " was " in too many cases, such a person 
as ought not to be admitted into the pulpit ;" giving at the sune 
time due warning that " he should not willingly admit into his 
diocese as curate, any person who owed his introduction to such a 
quarter, nor be well pleased with those who employed him." 

F 2 
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on erery day except Sunday, agreeably to the pmetioe of 
the early Church, and of our own in its better ages." In 
furtherance of the parochial work, the Bishop pointed out 
the great assistance to be derired iu populous parishes 
from parochial visiting associations, but with a ** cantioD 
against relinquishing the superintendence and direotioa 
of these auxiliary labourers, and against delegating to them 
their own peculiar functions and duties, as the commis- 
sioned interpreters of Scripture, as the Lord's remem- 
brancers for His people, and as the appointed guides of 
their devotion. There is,** he observed, *' a special promise 
of blessing annexed to ministerial service ; and the aenae of 
that specialty ought not to be effaced from the minds of 
our flocks by the permitted intrusion of laymen, however 
pious and zealous, into that which belongs to our own 
peculiar office. If this be not attended to, you must expect 
that tares will spring up in the wheat, and that your visiting 
societies will become so many nurseries of schism." 

On one more point the Bishop dwelt with great emphaaiB 
in this his primary charge to the clergy of the dioeeae 
of London,— -the standard of qualification which it vns 
his intention to apply to candidates for holy orders. His 
views on this subject, and the rules which he laid down 
for his own guidance in the discharge of that part of his 
office, call for a more extended notice in this place, not 
only on account of their intrinsic importance, but becanse 
the example so set by Bishop Blomfield had no small 
share in raising the general character of the olerieal 
profession. 

** It was made,*' the Bishop began by observing, *^ a 
subject of complaint against the English Church, soon after 
its reformation, that unlearned men were admitted into 
its ministry ; and the fact, to a certain extent* waa 
acknowledged by Hooker, and excused on the ground of 
necessity. The inadequate supply of scholars from the 
university, and the insufficiency of livings with oore, were 
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suck, that there was * no remedy but to take into the eccle- 
siastical order a number of men meanly qualified in respect 
of learning ;* and this was of less consequence in an age 
when the people in general were extremely ignorant and 
illiterate, and the most elementary and most homely kind 
of instruction was sufficient for them. But the liberty of 
preaching was then restricted to clergymen of a higher 
degree of learning, — a restriction which plainly indicated 
the opinion of those wise and prudent men who governed 
our reformed Church in its state of transition, that for the 
task of * rightly dividing the word of truth,' something 
more was required than honest intentions, and the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge. The circumstances of the Church 
are now widely different. At that period the demand 
for labourers in the vineyard greatly exceeded the supply : 
but now the number of candidates fiu* exceeds the demand. 
The general diffusion of knowledge, even of scriptural 
knowledge of a certain kind, amongst the lower orders, 
and the more varied and refined education of the higher, 
render it absolutely necessary for him who is to speak to 
them 'as one having authority,' and to labour. amongst 
them as ^ a workman that needeth not be ashamed,' to 
be well 'instructed imto the kingdom of heaven,' and 
to * bring forth out of his treasure things new and old.' 
The studies and qualifications of the Clergy are forced 
onwards and upwards by that resistless pressure of intel- 
lect which is urging every class of society upon the foot- 
steps of that which is next above it; and if they do not 
yield to the impulse, or rather if they do not anticipate 
and prevent it, by the most strenuous efforts to maintain 
their relative position, and to prove themselves masters of 
the knowledge which the people ' seek at their mouth,' 
they will discredit their order, and render their ministry 
ineffective, and endanger the Establishment ; which, how- 
ever it may be fenced with protecting laws, will cease to 
maintain its ancient ascendancy in the affections of the 
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people, should it ever cease to be eminently naeftiL It 
will cease to be useful when its clergy cease to be le- 
spected ; and although it be true that a certain degree of 
respect will always be pelded to hfmest intentions and a 
holy life, yet since we are to be preachers and teachen, as 
well as doers of the Word, we must not, in that caputyy 
* suffin' any to despise us,' nor permit the cause of tmtli to 
be wounded through the sides of its incompetent defenden. 
** We are therefore not only authorized, but in my opinian 
required — authorized by the abundant supply oi candi- 
dates, and required by the exigencies of the Church,— 
to look for a more systematic and laborious prep am tion 
for the ministry ; and to expect that clerical acoompliBli- 
ments shall be raised with the universally rising qaaUfiai- 
tions of every other profession. We have perhaps 
reason for wishing that our Universities should do 
than, even with the recent improvements in their system, 
they have hitherto done, towards efiecting this desirable 
result. For my own part, I entertain a very strong opinion 
as to the necessity of one or more theological seminaries, 
in which, besides going through a prescribed course of atody 
for one or two years, the candidates for holy orders m^j^t 
be exercised in reading the Liturgy of our Church, and in 
the composition and delivery of sermons. The establidi* 
ment of these, which need not interfere with the aceos- 
tomed course of academical study, must necessarily be a 
work of difficulty, requiring much consideration and fine- 
thought. In the mean time we have it in our power, by 
exercising a stricter scrutiny, to secure a certain degree 
of competency in our candidates ; and I have sincere lei- 
sure in bearing the testimony of my own experience to the 
fact, that the standard of ministerial acquirements 
already been greatly raised, without any diminution in 
number of applicants for admission into the ministry, 
with the most obvious and striking benefit to the CSmrdi 
itself." 
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The requirementB which, upon these grounds, the Bishc^ 
proposed to make upon all candidates for Holj Orders were 
— a ^miliarity with the historical and prophetical parts of 
the Old Testament, — that general theological knowledge 
without which neither the evidences of Revealed Religion, 
nor the scriptural orthodoxy of our Church can be rightly 
understood, much less proved to others, — ability to render 
plain and easy English into correct grammatical Latin, — 
and acquaintance with the whole of the New Testament in 
the original language, except, perhaps, the Revelation. 

In answer to the objection that by this raised standard 
of attainments some persons would be excluded firom the 
ministry whose faculties are less vigorous and active than 
those of others, the Bishop expressed his opinion *' that if 
a young man, with all the. advantages of a good education, 
and knowing himself to be destined to this sacred and 
arduous calling, is unable to write Latin correctly, and to 
construe the Greek Testament, at the age of three and 
twenty, he is either greatly deficient in diligence and 
seriousness, or he is not qualified by natural endowments 
for the office of an expositor of God*s Word. And * if 
some parents,* " the Bishop continued, *' to use the words 
of Bishop Sanderson, * must needs have their children 
thrust into the ministry, though they have neither a head 
nor a heart for it,' we tell them that our duty, and til6 
interests of the Church of Christ, and the cause of men's 
salvation, will not permit us to second their mistaken 
design; that their sons are not ^rightly called' to the 
ministry ; * it being certain that God never calleth any man 
but to that for which He hath in some competent measure 
enabled him/ Let them seek for some other profession, in 
which their incapacity may injure themselves alone ; and 
not intrude into a calling which will render their ignorance ' 
infectious, and make the little light that is in them to be 
gross darkness which may be felt." 
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[HILE Bishop Blomfield was thus eugaged in pre. 
paring the way for an efficient administration of 
the affairs of his diocese, with a view to render 
the Church, as far as in him lay, better able to oope with 
the spirit of the age, with the exigencies of tlie times, and 
with the difficulties of her position, an event was approach- 
ing which, though extraneous not only to the Churchy but 
to this country, had an immense influence upon the desti- 
nies of both. In the last days of the month which the 
Bishop had devoted to his visitation, the Eang of France 
was, by a sudden popular explosion, despoiled of his crown 
and driven into exile ; and in his place a Revolution-] 
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was set up on a '' thtone'' established on republican 
foundations. This event, — happening at a moment when 
the popular demand for an enlargement of the represen- 
tative basis of the Constitution, raised a short time before 
at the instigation of designing political leaders, had 
received fresh strength firom the general impression that 
the Monarch who had just ascended the British throne 
was favourable to the cause of Parliamentary Reform, — 
greatly added to the excitement naturally incident, at 
such a crisis, to a general election. The intelligence of the 
political convulsion on the other side of the channel 
arrived within a few days after the dissolution of the 
Parliament which was sitting at the time of the demise 
of the Crown, and which had been kept together only for 
the completion of the necessary routine .business of the 
session. The general election, therefore, took place under 
the twofold excitement produced, on the one hand, by 
the promise of a Reform Bill which was to prove a 
panacea for all the ills the body politic is heir to, and on 
the other hand by the startling example of the overthrow 
of a reactionary Government and dynasty, whose title was 
the '* divine right" of kings, and the substitution in its 
place of a government and dynasty based upon the prin- 
ciple of the " sovereignty of the people'* as the sole foun- 
tain of political power. The Parliament elected imder 
these inauspicious circumstances met at the beginning of 
November, and had not been assembled a fortnight when 
the ill-advised declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
against all reform raised the fever of popular ferment to 
a pitch of exasperation which at one time seriously 
threatened the Monarchy. The intended visit of the.Eong 
to the City on the first Lord Mayor^s day after his acces- 
sion, had to be abandoned through fear of personal insult 
and outrage to the King and his Royal Consort ; and in 
a few days after, the Duke and his Cabinet took the oppor- 
tunity of a defeat in the House of Commons upon a 
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question connected with the Ciyil List, to retire before tlie 
coming tempest. Their resignation led the way to Earl 
Orey's Premiership, brought Mr. Henry Brougliam upon 
the wool-sack, and made room in the House of Commons 
for Lord John Russell, as the Ministerial champion of 
Parliamentary Reform. A general programme of the 
proposed policy of the new Ministry was followed by the 
adjournment of the two Houses ; and when they met again 
early in the year 1831, a Reform Bill was introduced 
into the Lower House of Parliament as a ministerial 
measure. But although successful in the first instance^ 
the Ministry suffered towards the end of April a defeat 
in its progress, which was followed by a dissolution and 
another appeal to the country, not without a vigofoos 
resistance on the part of the King, whe was literally 
coerced into the act by his overbearing " servants." The 
general election which ensued was, as might be expected 
under such circumstances, more tumultuous than the pre- 
ceding one ; and when the new Parliament met, in June, 
1831, it was beyond all doubt certain that the Reform 
Bill to be proposed to it by the Government would be 
carried triumphantly in the Lower House ; while it was 
equally well understood that a decided majority of the 
Upper House was resolved to throw it out, and that the 
King himself, alarmed by the violence with which the 
popular demands were urged, was averse to the large 
measure of concession contemplated by his Ministers. It 
was during the progress of the debates on this Bill throi^h 
the House of Commons that, on the 8th of September, 
1831, the Coronation of King William and Queen Adelaide 
took place in Westminster Abbey ; and on Bishop Blom- 
field devolved the difficult task of preaching the Coronation 
Sermon at a moment when the Monarchy and the demo* 
oracy were confironting each other in an attitude of wiRnaee 
unparallelled in this country since the day when the 
Mart}T King unfurled the Royal Standard in oppontion 
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to his refractory Commoiis. The discourse pronounced by 
the Bishop on this trying occasion is not more remark- 
able for the judicious moderation of its language, than 
for the soundness of exposition with which he brought the 
principles of the Revealed Word of Ciod to bear upon the 
responsibilities of rulers, and the duties of subjects, in a 
constitution of mixed character, the land-marks of which 
were at this very time the subject of dispute. 

^*The Christian religion which was intended for universal 
acceptance, and which was in due time to make aU * the 
kingdoms of this world the kingdoms of the Lord and of 
His Christ,' lays down no limitation of the right, which 
all men originally possess, to choose their own form of 
government. But it supposes this to have been already 
done ; and then deals with the relations of civil society, 
only as they are instrumental in promoting the glory of 
Crod and the happiness of mankind. 

'^Whatsoever government is so constituted as not to 
interfere with those ends, although it be, as to its form and 
details, an ordinance of man, is, as to its legitimate autho- 
rity, ' ordained of Ciod ;' and that which most directly and 
effectually promotes the attainment of those ends, may 
with the greatest justice assert its claims to obedience and 
honour, *• not only for wrath, but for conscience' sake.' 

'' On these grounds, without asserting the Divine autho- 
rity of any government, as inherent in the form of its 
constitution, we may yet maintain that it is a part of the 
duty which we owe to God, ' to submit ourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake ; whether it be to the 
King, as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them that do welL' 

'' Under a government which unites in itself the chief 
advantages of every form, it may well be expected, in- 
dependently of religious considerations, that the laws will 
be most readily obeyed, and the magistrates most highly 
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honoured. And where the supreme authority of the 
Monarch is at once a safeguard to the freedom, and a 
barrier against the licence, of the people ; where the king 
who guides the state, is himself under the guidance of law, 
the love of civil order will be most likely to prevail, and 
the principle of loyalty will be most deeply rooted. But 
neither will the love of civil order be strong enough to 
ensure the stability of government, nor the principle of 
loyalty be genuine or permanent, unless they spring from 
a conviction that ' the powers that be, are ordained of God.' 
Men must * fear God,' before they can duly * honour the 
King.' Nor, on the other hand, will the trust reposed in 
Princes by the Sovereign Ruler of the world be fiedthfully 
or efficiently discharged, unless they remember that they 
are the ' ministers of God for good ;* and that all the 
measures of their policy should tend to promote the great 
ends of the Divine government, the virtue and the happi- 
ness of mankind. It is the Lord alone who can effectually 
bind upon the people, not the shackles of slavery, but the 
cords of a just and lawful obedience ; and it is a forgetful- 
ness of His law which begets oppression and injustice on 
one side, discontent and rebellion on the other." 

After pointing out the significance of the ceremonial of 
coronation, as tending to quicken and confirm in both 
rulers and subjects a sense of their mutual obligations, -the 
Bishop went on to say — " The duties of righteous govern* 
ment on one side, and of allegiance and fealty on the 
other, do not depend upon any outward ceremonies, nor 
any formal declarations ; but are of intrinsic and necessary 
obligation. Yet since that obligation depends upon the will 
of God, as inferred from the constitution of human nature, 
and as declared in His Word, it is expedient and profitable 
that a direct reference should be made to His authority, as 
the original of all law, the fountain of all honour, and the 
source of all strength, by whom nations flourish, and * king^ 
reign, and princes decree justice.' And happy is it, botii 
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for monarch and people, when that reference is extended, 
beyond the sobninity of a single oath and of one day's 
religious service, to the whole tenor of their mutual rela- 
tion, and made the principle of government, and the bond 
of social life. If the Word of God be true, and if the 
history of the past be not deceitful, evil will sooner or 
later befall that nation which loses sight of the Sovereignty 
of Jehovah, and substitutes other foundations for the duties 
of public society, than those which have been everlastingly 
laid by HimselJf. Evil will befall that nation where the 
maxims of a temporary and secular expediency are per- 
mitted to supersede the motives and rules which are 
drawn from the fountain of eternal truth ; and where the 
ruling Providence of God, and the supremacy of the 
Gospel, if they be not in terms denied, are not recognized 
as influencing the counsels of princes, nor as affecting the 
welfare of states. It is, we would fain believe, rather to 
be attributed to the fastidious refinement of modem 
society, than to a real decay of religious principle amongst 
us, that even in our own country, so remarkably favoured 
and protected by the Most High, His Providence is less 
frequently referred to, and His glory less ostensibly sought 
in our public acts and measures than it was wont to be. 
We fear it can hardly be said of us, as a nation, that we 
' acknowledge God in all our ways,' or 'give unto the Lord 
the glory due unto His name.' 

'' Yet it is not enough for the ends of national piety, 
that religion is merely tolerated, or permitted to enjoy 
the privileges which she inherits from antiquity ; and left 
to difluse, as best she may, her salutary influence through 
the mass of the commimity. It is necessary that she should 
be recognized and honoured in public acts by those who 
frame, and those who administer, the laws. It is surely 
not less important to the well-being of society, that they 
who sit in the high-places of the earth, and are intended 
to be ' the lights of the world,' should display the influence 
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of Christian principle, tlmn that the people who are to be 
ruled and guided by them, should have * the fear of God 
before their eyes.' " 

The Bishop concluded his discourse with the following 
words of faithful admonition to the Monarch on whose 
investiture with the insignia of his regal office it formed 
so appropriate a comment : — ** While the jojrful acclama- 
tions of a loyal people hail the accession of their Sovereign 
to a kingdom which the prudence and firmness of his pre- 
decessor have transmitted to him unimpaired in dignity 
and strength, it is the duty of him who is commissioned 
to persuade men to lay hold upon that * kingdom which 
cannot be moved,' to remind his hearers that the most 
splendid ornaments which decorate the fabric of society 
belong only to the present scene. The period is at hand 
when their possessors, if they have escaped the trials of 
adverse fortune, must lay them aside, and abide the scm- 
tiny of their Omniscient Judge divested of all that is not 
essential to the being of a moral agent. At that hoar how 
little comfort will be derived from the shadows of depart- 
ing glory, the faded purple, the tarnished igold, the broken 
sceptre of their worldly state ! But how rich and sublime 
a consolation will be that of the Christian monarch, who 
has made God his strength, and Christ his salvation, and 
the Gospel his rule of government ; and who can thus sum 
up the true glories of his regality, and the history of his 
rule: 'I put on righteousness and it clothed me; my 
judgment was as a robe and a diadem.' " 

Considering the sentiments which, on this solenm occa- 
sion. Bishop Blomfield expressed, touching the foundations 
and the aims of constitutional government, it was not to 
be expected that he would feel himself called upon to sup- 
port the Tory Peers, at all hazards, in their resistance to 
Parliamentary reform. Holding himself bound on prin- 
ciple to eschew the rSle of a politician, he naturally viewed 
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the whole question in reference to its effect upon the 
Church, whose welfare he had primarily at heart. And 
doing so, he might well be excused if he thought that the 
cause of the Church of England, — ^not to say of the Church 
of Christ, — was not so identified with the system of rotten 
boroughs, which the Tories had taken the fatal resolution 
of defending inch by inch, nor so essentially at variance 
with the principles of popular representation advocated by 
the reformers, as to render it imperative on a Christian 
Bishop to take a decided part against the proposed reform, 
and in defence of the old system, the abuses of which were 
of too crying a character to be denied. At the same time, 
with his penetration of mind, he coidd not blind himself 
to the extremely democratic character of the Bill intro- 
duced by the Government, and to the serious inconve- 
niences and dangers which it was likely to produce. 
While he deemed it extremely unwise by an unreasoning 
and absolute resistance still further to exasperate the 
popular mind, he was anxious that the Bill should undei^ 
considerable modifications, on the admission or rejection of 
which his own final vote in regard to it would be dependent. 
This, amidst the fierce dashings of party conflict, was 
not an easy position to maintain. But its difficulties 
were seriously aggravated by the resolution come to by 
the whole Episcopate, with Archbishop Howley at their 
head — the two Episcopal hangers on of the Whig party, 
Maltby of Chichester, and Bathurst of Norwich, being 
the only exceptions — ^to make common cause with the late 
Government and the Tory Peers, and to throw out the Bill 
upon the motion for the second reading. However strong 
the conviction of Bishop Blomfield might be, that the 
course intended to be pursued by them was extremely 
xmwise, he could not mth any comfort of mind contem- 
plate the contingency of finding himself in direct opposi- 
tion to his revered patron and ecclesiastical superior, and 
to nearly the whole of the Episcopate, and placed in 
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odious juxta-position with the two Whig bishops, with 
whose views and tactics, whether political or ecclesias- 
tical, he had nothing in common. To complete the embar- 
rassment of his situation, he was precluded from offering 
any explanation of his yiews, which, had he given it, 
must inevitably have tended to supply additional fuel to 
the public animosity against the Bishops, which had 
already risen to an alarming height. The position in 
which the Bishops had placed themselves, was sufficiently 
critical and painful without the aggravation of one of their 
own order, and that one whose word had all the weight 
justly belonging to Bishop Blomfield*« talents, character, 
and position, standing up in his place in Parliament, and 
by his speech and his vote condemning the course to 
which they unfortunately were pledged. 

While the Bishop of London was thus perplexed by a 
variety of conflicting motives and feelings, — clear only on 
this one point, that it would not be right for him to vote 
against the second reading, and thereby to shut out all 
consideration of the question of reform, — an event occurred 
in his own private circle, which not only afforded him 
an opportunity of preserving an entire neutrality, but 
appeared even to supersede the necessity of giving an 
explanation of that course. The health of his father had 
for the last three years been greatly impaired, so much so 
as to impose upon him the necessity of seclusion from 
society, and retirement from the public business of his 
native borough, in which he had taken an active part, 
having no less than five times served the office of alder- 
man. Latterly his condition had become much worse, and 
the Bishop having been hastily summoned to his bedside, 
arrived in time to witness his last moments. The death of 
Mr. Charles Blomfield, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
took place on Wednesday, the 28th of September; and on 
the following Wednesday, the 5th of October, the Bishop 
followed the remains of his beloved and univeraallj 
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respected parent to the grave. From the high estimation 
in which the deceased was held by his fellow-townsmen, 
the attendance at his funeral was unnsually large, giving 
to it a public rather than a private character. The sensi* 
tive mind of the Bishop was powerfully affected by the 
mournful ceremonial, and the local journal, in chronicling 
the event, observed that *' it was an impressive scene to 
witness the distinguished in rank and talent bowed by the 
deep sorrow which is the common lot of mortality." 

It was while Bishop Blomfield was thus shut up in the 
house of mourning, that, on the 3rd of October, Earl Grey 
moved the second reading of the Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords ; when a five days' debate ensued, which termi- 
nated, on the night of the 7th, in the rejection of the 
Bill by a majority of 41» the numbers being 199 against^ 
and 158 for the second reading. In the list of the majo- 
rity were the names of twenty-one Bishops, while in the 
list of the minority were the two Bishops, of Chichester^ 
who was present, and of Norwich, who sent his proxy in 
favour of the BiU. Not one member of the Episcopal 
Bench opened his lips during the debate, except the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, who, while announcing his inten* 
tion to vote against the Bill, expressed himself favour* 
able to a moderate measure of reform, but unable to give 
his concurrence to the measure then before the House, 
and, he added, willing to take his share of the general 
calamity, if, as the supporters of the Bill threatened, 
popular violence and outrage should be the consequence of 
its rejection. 

That the Bishop of London should rush from his fother*8 
funeral at Bury on the Wednesday, to his place in the House 
of Lords on Friday, to take part in the debate which had 
lasted the whole week, and had been inaugurated by a 
significant menace to the Episcopal Order on the part of 
the Prime Minister, was assuredly not to be expected. 
Had Bishop Blomfield been ever so eager a partisan on 
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either side, it would not have been decent for him to ha^e 
done so ; but considering the view which he took of the 
question, as well as the position in which that Tiew 
placed him towards the Archbishop and the rest of tlie 
Episcopate, and which necessarily precluded his giTing a 
silent vote by sending his proxy, — ^to have mingled in 
the debate on the last night, the only night on which it 
was possible for him to have been present, would haTe 
been a gratuitous yiolence to his feelings in the hour of 
affliction, and a no less gratuitous violation of the ordi- 
nary decorum by which the seasons of mourning are smv 
rounded. But the bitterness of party spirit developed in 
the course of this struggle knew no bounds, and Bishop 
Blomfield*s conduct on the occasion was made the subject 
of vituperation as unmeasured as it was unjust. He was 
accused of time-serving and tergiversation, and even the 
private sorrow with which he was bowed down, waa 
pressed into their service by his detractors, who made it 
the subject of derision, and drew an invidious contrast 
between the &ct of his having on the day after the division 
fulfilled his engagement to preach the inaugural sermon 
at the opening of King's College, and his absence from 
the debate and division on the Reform Bill ; as if there 
was no difference between the solemn and tranquil dis- 
charge of an ecclesiastical function, and participation in 
an excited debate on a hotly contested political question. 
That a desire to truckle to the Government of the day, 
or a disposition to swerve from the line of duty through 
fear of popular obloquy, or faithless defection from the 
general body of the Episcopate,— all which charges were 
brought against him, had no share in the part which he 
had acted, was made evident on the Tuesday following 
the rejection of the Bill, when, having resumed his seat in 
the House, and an attack having been made on the Epts- 
copal Bench, on account of their vote on the Beform 
Bill, by Lord Suffield and Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
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who taunted them with having endeavoured to **trip 
up the Government,'* the Bishop of London stood for- 
ward as the champion and apologist of his brethren. 
After observing that, owing to a domestic occurrence, 
he himself had given neither opinion nor vote on the 
Bill; he denied, on the part of the Episcopal Bench, 
that any such design was entertained by them against 
a Government which had *' at all times been found will- 
ing to concur with them in measures likely to promote 
the welfare of the Church," and argued that '' there was 
no ground, on account of a particular vote, conscientiously 
given by them, to impute to them a feeling of hostility to 
the existing Administration." 

His language on this occasion, whieh could not have been 
stronger if he himself had been a party to the vote im- 
pugned, was such as would be prompted by sympathy 
with his brethren, however he might differ from them in 
opinion, and by a generous unwillingness not to stand 
aloof, or to appear to separate himself from them, in the 
hour of their unpopularity. Of that unpopularity, indeed, 
he received his full share. The popular clamour against 
the Bishops, which Earl Grey had insolently endorsed in 
his place in Parliament, by bidding them be '* attentive 
to the signs of the times, put their house in order, and 
prepare for the coming storm," grew more violent than 
ever after the rejection of the BilL It was not safe for 
the Bishops to appear in public. The Archbishop him- 
self was assailed and grossly insulted by the mob at Croy- 
don, on his return from a Bible meeting. Dr. Rudge, the 
only clergyman who ventured to present himself at the 
levee after the rejection of the Bill, being mistaken for a 
Bishop by the populace, was violently assaulted in his car^ 
riage, and had to be rescued by the police. A memorial 
from the parishioners was addressed to the church' 
wardens of Clerkenwell, requesting '* that, in consequence 
of the irreligious conduct of the Bishops in respect of 
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the Reform Bill, no reverend Prelate should be again 
solicited to preach in the church of that parish.*' And on 
its becoming known that the Bishop of London had under- 
taken to preach at the re-opening of the parish ohnxch of 
St. Ann*s, Soho, on Sunday, the 23rd of October, a para- 
graph appeared in an evening paper, stating, that if the 
Bishop should persist in that intention, it had been deter- 
mined by the parishioners, to the number of 11 00, to 
leave the church in a body, the moment he appeared in 
the pulpit. Under these circumstances the Bishop thoogbt 
it more prudent to cancel the engagement, and acoord- 
ingly he wrote to Dr. Mcleod, the incumbent of St« Ann*t, 
expressing his regret that he was '* unavoidably pre- 
vented*' from preaching in his church on the occasion in 
question. 

This circumstance, too, was — as at that time erezy- 
thing was sure to be — turned into a weapon of attack' 
against the Bishop. The abandonment of his intention- 
was attributed to personal fear ; the apprehension of any 
demonstration, such as had been announced, was ridiculed 
as groundless. The imputation of shrinking from personal 
danger was, by the Tory organ, brought in aggravation 
of the odium which he bad already incurred with that 
party by absenting himself from the debate and division 
on the Beform Bill ; and by the liberal organs the ciroonb- 
stance was seized upon as a triumphant evidence of the 
public ^'detestation'* in which the whole Episcopal Order 
was held. '* Such a proof,*' said The Times on the next 
Monday morning, '* of public antipathy towards the entire 
Order, whose conduct in the House of Lords was so eon* 
spicuous on the second reading of the Beform BiU, is 
without example in modem history, and is worth a whole 
library of comments. The Bishop of London did not vote 
against the Bill, but then he did not vote for it, and 
the nation will not be served by halves. There are 
few,'* continued that journal, in a strain of aflected 
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regard for the interests of the Church and of religion, 
^' if any, among the Bishops themselves who regret more 
sincerely than we have done for some time past, the 
obloquy — amounting even to detestation, — ^into which their 
Order has unhappily fallen throughout the United King- 
dom." This was the same journal, be it remembered, which 
had, not long before, recommended the populace to '* plaster 
the enemies of the people with mud, and duck them in 
horse-ponds;" in accordance with which highly consti- 
tutional and Christian counsel, the people of Coventry 
bad signified to their Bishop their intention of applying 
the prescription to his person, if he should dare to show 
himself within the precincts of their city. That the Bishop 
of London was not called upon, while the popular mind 
was in this state of ferment, to persist in presenting 
himself in person before a body of people who had openly 
announced their deliberate intention of insulting him, and 
in him the Ordinance of God, while the original purpose 
of the arrangement, the edification of the people, was 
clearly unattainable, is too obvious to need any argument. 
Yet, if proof were wanted that in taking the course h^ 
did, the Bishop was guided by sound wisdom, and a cor- 
rect appreciation of the temper of the people, it was 
afforded within a week of the day on which he was to 
have made his appearance in the pulpit of St. Ann's, by 
the demolition of many public buildings, among them the 
Episcopal palace, as well as of private houses, the whole- 
sale destruction of immense property, and, worse than 
all, the loss of numberless lives, in the city of Bristol, 
where a civil officer, cx>nstrained by a positive obligation, 
the imperious pressure of which the Bishop of London 
could not have pleaded, pursued the very line of conduct, 
— defiance of popular menace, — ^which the detractors of 
the Bishop contended that he ought to have adopted. 

But the wisdom of the course which Bishop Blomfield 
marked out for himself at this important crisis in the 
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political history of the empire, and which, had his advioe 
been taken, would have been pursued by the whole Epis- 
copate, — a course which, by tempering the Tiolenoe of 
high Tory opposition to all reform, and inducing a policj 
of moderate concession, might have averted many of the 
miBchiefs which afterwards ensued, both in Church and 
State,— was destined to receive a yet more signal Tindica- 
tion than the deplorable result of the ** progress" of the 
Recorder of Bristol. Parliament having been pr or ogued 
on the 20th of October, re-assembled on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, and on the 12th of that month Lord John Bnsaell 
introduced into the House of Commons another and a nuae 
democratic Reform Bill, — ^that which, with some modifica- 
tions, became eventually the law of the land. The crisis 
in the State had now risen to such a height, and had so 
flEur outgrown the control of the men who, for their own 
ambitious ends, bad evoked it, that Earl Grey and his 
colleagues, as they have since confessed, " felt as if crossiiig 
the bridge figured by the poets, consisting of a sing^ 
arch of sharp steel, spanning a fiery gulf on either hand.** 
The danger of the monarchy itself perishing in the abodk 
of parties had become so imminent, that the Kii^, 
for a second time coerced by the ^' servants of the Crown," 
gave a written authority to Earl Grey to create as many 
new Peers as might be necessary to swamp the Upper 
House, and so to procure the passing of the Refinn KIL 
The execution of this revolutionary measure was averted 
by the King himself, who, by privately exerting his per- 
sonal influence, prevailed upon a sufficient number of 
Peers, either to support the Bill, or, at all evedta, to 
refrain from opposition ; the result of which was, that tiie 
Bill passed the second reading by a majority of nine — 
including twelve Bishops, among whom was Bishop 
Blomfield ; while fifteen Bishops, among them the Ardt- 
bishop of Canterbury, voted against it, — and the third 
reading was carried by a majority of 106 to 22, on lAieh 
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occasion not a single member of the Episcopal Bench 
recorded his vote in opposition to it. 

In the course of the debate on the second reading, in the 
early part of April, 1832, Bishop Blomfield felt himself 
at liberty, — the public mind having been somewhat tran^ 
quillized by the prospect of the Bill being allowed to be- 
come law, — to enter into an explanation of his conduct with 
regard to the former Bill. He then declared that long before 
that measure had come up to the House of Lords, he had 
determined, and informed his friends of his determination^ 
to vote for the second reading, — ^not that he had not great 
objections to the Bill, and might, in the event of their not 
being removed, eventually have voted for its rejection, but 
because in his opinion *' less mischief was likely to result 
from an impartial consideration of the Bill in Committee 
than from its unqualified rejection." At the same time he 
frankly avowed that he had '* felt an insuperable reluctance 
to stand forward on that occasion in opposition to the views 
and opinions of those to whom he was accustomed to look 
with deference and respect ; and to whom it must be at 
all times his desire, and in most cases his duty, to pay the 
utmost deference and respect.'* 

With regard to the new Bill then before the House, the 
Bishop thus stated his reasons for giving his vote in favour 
of the second reading, with a view to its consideration in 
Committee : — ^*^ The time for neutrality with respect to 
this Bill has in my opinion gone by, and I have made up 
my mind to vote for its second reading ; not because I 
cordially and entirely approve of the Bill, but because, 
under existing circumstances, and in the present state <^ 
the country, it appears to me the safest and most prudent 
plan, to take the Bill, recommended as it is for the second 
time by a large majority of the other House, and, if not by 
the majority, at least by a formidable minority of the 
people ; to deal with it as best we may ; to remove or alter 
its most objectionable fSnttores ; yet not so &r to trendi 
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upon the principles of the Bill as to delay the speedy settle' 
ment of this great question." After aTowing that, ** for 
his own part, he entertained a strong persuasion of the 
absolute necessity of some extensive measure of reform,** 
he went on to say : — '^ Surely, then, my Lords, we are not 
greatly to blame who consent — for we do no more—to take 
into our serious consideration, under the pressure of a 
necessity the existence of which scarcely any one denies, 
the only remedy that has been proposed for a most serious 
and acknowledged evil. Whether or not that remedy is 
the best and wisest that could be devised, is alt<^tfaer 
another question. Whether or not a more moderate 
amount of reform would not have satisfied the existing 
appetite for change when the first Bill was introduced, I 
will not venture to pronounce ; neither will I venture to 
say whether or not. a more sparing application of the prun- 
ing knife to the ancient constitution of the country would 
not have been sufficient to pare off its excrescences, to 
remove its encumbrances, to renovate its vigour, and to 
restore its verdure. At present, my Lords, we must deid 
with things as they are ; and I cannot but express my 
conviction that it would be as vain to expect that the sun 
would trace back the degrees by which he has gone down 
on the dial, as that the sentiments and opinions of the 
people should ever turn into precisely their former tnin, 
after all that has taken place within the last twelve months. 
It is true the inundation has subsided, but the current has 
found its way into a new channel, from which it will be 
impossible wholly to divert it ; and it appears to me to be 
the part of true wisdom to watch and regulate the eourae 
of the stream which cannot be entirely stopped, to embank 
and secure the country through which it takes its way, and 
so to deepen and widen the bed in which it is henceforth 
to flow, as that it may fertilize and not desolate the land. 
Whether this happy consummation, my Lords, will ever 
residt from this, or indeed, from any measure of refb^n>]l^ 
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I admit, a matter of doubtful experiment. But all such 
experiments are doubtful, and it is admitted on all sides 
that some experiment must be tried. My Lords, I feel 
that the longer this experiment is delayed, the more 
questionable its chance of success becomes ; I feel that the 
longer the people of the country are allowed to brood over 
grievances, real or imaginary, the more potent and drastic 
must be the remedy which, at last, it will be necessary to 
apply/' 

At the conclusion of his speech, having declared himself 
''compelled to become a supporter of the Bill, so far as 
the second reading was concerned,'* he added : '* I shall 
give that vote, my Lords, in the conscientious persuasion 
that by so doing I shall best consult the dignity of this 
House, and the peace and security of the empire. That 
I give that vote with an entire freedom from all apprehen- 
sion as to the consequences of this important measure, I 
am far, indeed, from asserting : he must be a very confi- 
dent or a very careless man who would. But I give it with 
an encouraging hope that if all parties will enter into the 
consideration of this question with a disposition mutually 
to concede whatever can be conscientiously conceded, 
giving one another credit for rectitude of intention, and 
respecting even honest prejudices and prepossessions— we 
may, under the blessing of Him who has so long protected 
and prospered this nation, concur in the adoption of a 
measure which may ensure the purity of the representa- 
tion, conciliate the affections of the people, and add strength 
and perpetuity to whatever is most valuable in our consti- 
tution." 

The moderation and wisdom of the course thus recom- 
mended by Bishop Blomfield are so apparent; its absolute 
necessity — ^revolution being the only alternative, — is so 
evident, that at this distance of time, on a calm review of 
the history of that great struggle, it seems difficult to 
understand how its adoption could be made a matter 

o 
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of reproach to any man, and aboTe all to a Christiaii 
Bishop, one of whose chief duties is '^ to seek peace and 
ensue it.*' Party spirit, however, recognizes no obliga- 
tions but those that are conducive to its own ends ; and 
it was long before the part which Bishop Blomfield 
had acted during the progress of the Reform Bill, was 
forgiven, — ^if by some it ever was forgiven,— on the part 
of the more violent of the Tory Peers. An amusing, and 
at the same time instructive, illustration of the feeling 
which they entertained towards him, was afforded in the 
next session of Parliament, by the Duke of Newcastle, 
who, be it remembered, had, in the ruins of his princely 
mansion at Nottingham, unmistakable ocular demonstra- 
tion of the practical results of the policy which he so much 
admired. In the course of the debate on the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill, the Duke, feeling dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Bishops, who, he thought, were *' looking 
too much to consequences, and too little to principles," 
asked, in pointed allusion to Bishop Blomfield, *' whether the 
Right Reverend Prelate had collated himself to the office of 
high priest in the temple of expediency." To this taunt the 
Bishop made the following characteristic reply : — ** As to 
the question which the Noble Duke has suggested, — 
namely, whether or not I have collated myself to the 
high priesthood in the temple of expediency, — ^I beg to 
reply, that I do not feel myself worthy of such a station ; 
but I tell that Noble Duke that I consider expediency is 
a material point, when tried by the rule of morality and 
truth. I surely need not remind the Noble Duke that 
one of the most eminent moralists of our times, (I mean 
Dr. Paley,) has admitted that expediency was a proper 
groimd to proceed upon, imder particular circumstances. 
In my opinion. Dr. Paley is mistaken, to a certain degvee ; 
and I should have guarded myself, by a more explicit 
statement, against those misconceptions and misrepresen- 
tations to which his opinion has given rise I an> not. 
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however, unwilling to enlist myself as the follower of that 
great man ; and if the Noble Duke will invest me in the 
situation to which he has referred, — although I certainly 
do not think that he is qualified to do so, — I am not reluc- 
tant to receive the investiture even at his hands.*' 

As a repartee, this half-humorous, half-serious answer 
leaves nothing to desire. But it is worthy of record chiefly 
because of the light which it throws upon the train of 
moral reasoning by which Bishop Blomfield arrived at the 
conclusions which regulated his public conduct. How, 
imder the guidance of those conclusions, he sped in the 
progress of his career, the sequel will show. 
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;N two points, during the period which we haye paased 
in review, it appears that the mind of Bishop Blom- 
field had become deeply impressed, — one, the appre- 
hension of some calamitous visitation of the DiTine dis- 
pleasure on account of the overflowing of national iniqiuty, 
— ^the other, the anticipation of a severe ordeal, of a peiiloiis 
crisis, impending over the Church. In neither of these prog- 
nostications, as the event proved, had he been deceived. The 
fiery trial that was to try the Church was, indeed, dose at 
hand ; and so was the chastisement of the Almighty upoii 
a God-forgetting people. By the wisdom and goodoeaa of 
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Him who '*in wrath remembereth mercy/' it was appointed 
that the chastisement should come first in order; that 
before the violence of popular hatred and the subtlety of 
£Etctiou8 devioes against God*8 Ordinance had time to run 
to the full excess of destruction on which they were bent, 
and to compass the overthrow of the Church of Christ in 
this land,— at least as a national Church, — ^the bridle of 
one of God's sore judgments should be put into their 
mouths, to humble the pride of the Great Ones of the 
land, and to curb the head-stroug passions of the multi- 
tude. While the democratic frenzy which had been created 
by the authors and promoters of the Reform Bill was at^ 
its height, when the character of a successor of the Apostles 
of the Lord Jesus Christ had become a name of reproach 
and a title to popular outrage, the first note of alarm was 
sounded, announcing the arrival on the shores of Great 
Britain of that devastating scourge which had for a number 
of years slowly but surely progressed from the land of its 
origin in the £Eur east towards the European continent. As 
long as the malady was confined to a seaport town in a re- 
mote comer of the island, though watched by some with a 
feeling of dread, it was little heeded ; when, early in the 
spring of the year 1832, it began to spread inland, popular 
alarm b^an to spread with it; but it was not until the 
pestilence had settled, like an incubus, on the metropolis, 
where it swept away thousands, — ifiot until, satiated, as it 
were, with victims from among the ill-fed, ill-clad, ill- 
lodged inhabitants of crowded, ill-drained, and ill -venti- 
lated courts and alleys, it marked for its ghastly prey — 
as if in derision of the levelling spirit of the age — the 
inmntiHt of lordly mansions, confounding them with the 
common herd in the horribleness and loathsomeness of 
its deadly visitation, that the thoughts of men in high 
places could be induced to turn to the Hand from which 
the infliction proceeded, and from which alone deliverance 
could be obtained. 
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It is a remarkable £iet, indicatiTe, more perhaps than 
any other symptom, of the extent of the inroad which 
the spirit of irreligion had made upon the ancient fidth of 
the nation, that when, early in the session of 1S32, Bills 
were introduced into Parliament, empowering the Ezecn- 
tive to adopt and to enforce such sanitary measures as 
might appear best calculated to oppose the march of the 
pestilence, the preambles of those Bills, reciting the visita- 
tion of the epidemic, contained not the remotest reference 
to the Providence of Qod, or to the need of the Divine 
help, and the Divine blessing upon the human means 
devised to check its progress. When attention was caUed 
in the House of Commons to this grave omission, so 
insensible were the members of the Government to the 
significance of the issue raised, that they treated tibe 
omission as a common oversight; and so little did they 
feel themselves called upon to repair it, that they depre- 
cated a division upon the question, and actually prevailed 
on the Member who had moved the insertion of words 
recognizing the Hand of Divine Providence in sending 
the pestilence, and the need of Divine assistance for arrest- 
ing it, to withdraw his amendment, and to allow the CSiolera 
Prevention Bill for England to pass the Lower Home in 
the godless shape in which it had been introduced. A still 
more curious and striking illustration of the sjnrit tbat 
had obtained the ascendancy in that assembly, — ^the spUt 
of treating the duty of reverence for the Divine Word and 
will with contempt, and regulating the decision of public 
afi^rs, even on religious questions, by deference to the 
will and the voice of the people, — was afforded on the 
Bill for Scotland coming under consideration. While the 
English Bill had passed the House of Conmions like a 
document from an atheist pen, no sooner was it urged that 
the omission of all reference to the Providence of Gh>d 
would be offensive to the popular feeling in that part of 
the United Kingdom, than the House of Conmions decided 
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upon the adoption of the very amendment which, in the 
absence of a similar plea, it had, only the day before, sum-r 
marily rejected. In the course of the debates which took 
place on the subject, one of the supporters of the GoTem- 
ment even forgot himself to the extent of denouncing the 
proposal to recognize the Hand of God in the national 
calamity, in the coarsest language, as '* cant, humbug, and 
hypocrisy.*' And not only was he not rebuked, either by the 
Speaker or by the general voice of the House, but after 
Sir Robert Inglis, — ^that true type of the English gentle- 
man and Churchman, — had administered to him the indig- 
nant reproof which his impiety deserved, he was actually 
permitted to make a speech in reply, justifying the expres- 
sions he had used, and to divide the House upon the 
question. Notwithstanding these demonstrations of an 
infidel spirit in the Lower Branch of the Legislature, the 
Statute Book was not suffered to be sullied by an Act 
bearing the stamp of that spirit on its forehead. When 
the two Bills came up together to the House of Lords, 
the Bishop of London moved, and without any opposition 
carried, the insertion into the preamble of the English 
Bill of the words already inserted into the Scotch Bill, 
which set forth that ^* it had pUctsed Almighty God to 
visit the United Kingdom with the disease called the 
Cholera,'* and described the Bill as having for its object 
'* to prevent, as far as may be possible, by the Divine 
blessing, the spreading of the said disease." The observa- 
tions with which the Bishop introduced this amendment 
were brief, but to the purpose. ''Although," he said, 
<* I am not of opinion that it is expedient or conducive to 
the interests of true religion, repeatedly to refer to the 
Providence of God and the Divine interference, in Acts 
of the legislature relating to matters of this kind, yet I 
do think that there are occasions when, as a Christian 
people, we are called upon to do so." In support of this 
^-iew the Bishop, by way of precedent, instanced the Act 
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passed for the rebuilding of the city of London after tlie 
gpreat fire in 1666, and the Regency Act rendered neoeasaiy 
by the illness of King George the Third, adding that " the 
present was, in his opinion, an occasion when it was 
' decorous and proper' to make a reference oi this kind to 
the Providence of God." 

The decisive tone taken by religious men in both Houses 
of Parliament was not without its salutary eflfect. Tlie 
same Ministers who had brought in their Cholera Pre- 
vention Bills without any reference whatever to the Provi- 
dence of God, within a few weeks after announced their 
intention of appointing a General Day of Fluting and 
Humiliation, — a determination induced, no doubt, not only 
by what had taken place in Parliament, but by the private 
representations of the Heads of the Church. As soon as 
the royal proclamation appointing the day — Wednesday, 
the 2l8t of March, 1832 — had appeared, Bishop Blomfield 
issued a circular to the clergy of his diocese, in which he 
expressed the hope that the day would be '' observed with 
more than usual solemnity, imder a deep sense, not only 
of our present danger, but of the sins by which we have 
deserved, if they have not called down, this infliction of the 
Divine displeasure." At the same time he urged upon the 
clergy, and through them upon their flocks, the duty of 
*' sanctifying our fast, not only by bringing before the Lord 
contrite and penitent hearts, and a spirit of supplicatum, but 
in the way which He has declared to be most pleasing to 
Himself, by an increased measure of charity to our poorer 
brethren ; ' dealing our bread to the hungry, and bring- 
ing the poor that are afiiictcd to our house.^ " The cir- 
cular went on to direct the clergy to make collections 
in their churches, and, after providing for the necessities 
of their several panshes, to remit the surplus to a general 
fund to be raised for the relief of the more distressed 
portions of the metropolis. The result did not di8a]^K>int 
the pious intentions and expectations of the Bishop. Not* 
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withstanding an attempt made by the Radicals to turn 
the day into an occasion of popular agitation and disturb- 
ance, which was effectually repressed by active measures 
on the part of the Govemment, and by the voice of public 
disapprobation, the churches were crowded by lai^e and 
devout congregations attired in the garb of mourning, and 
the collections were marked by a liberality befitting the 
occasion. Bishop filomfield himself officiated on that day 
in the Chapel Royal at St. James's Palace, and preached a 
deeply impressive sermon,* the historical interest of which 
is enhanced by the fact that Her Majesty, then the Princess 
Victoria, formed one of the congregation to which it was 
addressed. Taking his text from Isaiah xxvi. 9, *' When 
Thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness," the Bishop observed that 
the . principles of Divine government revealed in Holy 
Scripture in reference to God's peculiar people, are appli- 
cable to all nations, and more especially to those making 
a profession of the Christian faith. '* It has been under a 
conviction that such a providential interference in the 
state and fortunes of nations is an obvious feature of the 
Divine government of the world ; that in all ages it is He 
who ' setteth up one and putteth down another,*-— a con- 
viction derived from our notions of a Providence, asserted 
in Scripture, and not unconfirmed by the testimony of 
experience, — that every people professing Christianity has 
from time to time made an open acknowledgment of its 
own connexion with the moral government of God, and of 
its absolute dependence upon His sovereignty, referring to 
His favour its remarkable preservations and successes^ and 
to His displeasure its dangers and reverses." 

After enforcing this general proposition by historical 

* This sermon was neyer published ; and the author has to 
acknowledge his Lordship's kindness in responding to his appli- 
cation for the xnanuBcript, and for penmssion to make extracts 
from it. 
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examples recorded in Holy Scripture, and by express 
declarations of Holy Writ, as well as by arg^uments founded 
on the Omniscience and Omnipotence of God, and His 
general government of the tmiverse, and at the same time 
guarding his hearers against the possible danger of pre- 
sumption and uncharitableness in its application, the Bishop 
proceeded : *•* And are we to be told that because other 
nations are not vnder the special and direct government of 
Jehovah, as the people of Israel were, they are, therefore, 
not under His government at all ? or, because the decrees 
and behests of His Sovereign Will are no longer enforced 
by the express sanction of temporal blessings or corses, 
that the prosperity and adversity of states and empires do 
not proceed from Him ; and that, too, upon the whole, 
according to the wisdom of an Omniscient Ruler, and 
with a view to the great ends which He has in view, the 
holiness and happiness of mankind ? When, in times of 
old, it pleased the Lord to raise up or to destroy mighty 
empires, with reference to their bearing upon the great 
work which was going on, of preparing the world for the 
Advent of a Saviour, was there not also a simultaneous 
reference to their conduct as the subjects of His moral 
law, and the persecutors or promoters of His true worship f 
It was not only to the Jewish people that the Lord dedaied 
by the mouth of Jeremiah : ' At what instant I shall gpeak 
concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to plndt 
up and to pull down, and to destroy it: if that nation. 
against whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, 1 
will repent of the evil that I thought to do imto them.' 
And is it not most obvious that the great work which is 
still in progress, and to be accomplished by the instra- 
mentality of human means, the universal diffusion of 
Gospel truth, and the establishment of Christ*s kingdom 
upon earth, must depend in a very great degree upon the 
agency of nations, as nations ; upon the encouragement, or 
opposition, given Ao the cause of Christianity by Gotvem- 
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ments and rulers; and upon the influence of national 
character, as well as of national power and wealth, over 
the distant, and weaker, and less enlightened tribes of the 
earth ? Has it not been foretold of the Church of Christ, 
that kings shaU be its '^nursing fathers, and queens its 
nursing mothers ? And must not every sincere believer in 
the Gospel be persuaded, that to the paramount object of 
its diffusion and universal acceptance all others must be 
secondary? that kingdoms and commonwealths are en- 
trusted with dominion, and blessed with prosperity, in 
order to forward, more or less directly, the great purposes 
of God in bringing all nations and languages under the 
dominion of His blessed Son ? And if so, is it not reason- 
able to expect that He will advance and uphold them in 
proportion as they answer those purposes; or lay them 
aside, as useless and profitless instruments^ if they do 
discredit to the Gospel, and retard its progress ?'' 

In making the application of these general principles to 
particular events, the Bishop observed that great discrimi- 
nation was necessary, seeing that success and prosperity 
are by no means infallible indications of the Divine appro- 
bation, whereas, of calamity and distress, it may with far 
greater probability be concluded that it is sent as a punish- 
ment, and at all events certainly inferred that it is not 
unmerited. In illustration of this view, the Bishop, in a 
few rapid but striking touches, reviewed the remarkable 
history of events then fresh in the memory of mankind, 
pointing out their true significance when viewed under the 
light thrown upon them by the torch of religion. " No 
person, we think, who believes that there is a Providence 
which concerns itself in the aflairs of men, can have failed 
to perceive that, by the wonderful movements of that 
Providence, God has for some time past been speaking to 
the nations of the earth, and recalling them to a sense of 
His Supremacy. Let us attend to the circumstances of 
our own case. We remember the joyful exultation with 
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which all Europe hailed the downfall of a power which had 
ruled it with a rod of iron, and had watered its plains with 
the blood of its bravest and noblest sons ; and few were 
to be found who hesitated to acknowledge the justice of 
the Almighty in breaking down the might and represaing 
the pride of a nation which had disowned His SoTcreigntj, 
overtumed His altars, and rejected the GkMpel oi Hia Son. 
Yet it is to be fgfired that the people who were deliTered 
from that iron bondage, and thej who, never having been 
subject to it themselves, were the means of delivering 
others, read only half the lesson which that memorable 
vicissitude was perhaps intended to teach them. Too 
intent upon the retribution which fell with astounding 
suddenness upon the delinquencies of other people, thej 
overlooked their own ; and forgot that prosperity and 
victory might possibly have been vouchsafed to them, as 
instruments in the hands of an avenging God, and not 
as objects of favour or reward. ' Speak not thou in thine 
heart, after that the Lord thy God hath cast the nations 
out from before thee, saying : For my righteousnesa the 
Lord hath brought me in to possess this land ; but for the 
wickedness of these nations the Lord hath driven them out 
from before thee.* 

'* That this was really the case with regard to ourselves, 
is rendered highly probable by the consideration that our 
success in that long and perilous conflict, which was waged 
in defence of the common liberties and rights of mankind^ 
was purchased at a price of which we hardly yet know the 
full amount : but this we know, and every year*s ezperienee 
brings with it a bitter conviction of the truth, that our 
unexampled success contained within itself the germ of 
adversity and sorrow ; and that the exertion of a preter- 
natural vigour developed in our constitution the principle 
of decay. Impoverished by victory, and oppressed with 
glory ; corroded internally, and in the very vitals of the 
body politic, by those energies which had wrought such 
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miracles of power, when exerted against a foreign enemy ; 
have we not too much reason to acknowledge that the cup 
of our prosperity was poisoned, at the very moment when 
we raised it in triumph to our lips ; and that, instead of 
seeking to cast out from it the ingredients of bitterness 
by careful inquiry into our real state, as a community of 
moral agents, responsible to the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, we have gone on blindly drinkii^ it to the very 
dregs ? Can we with any pretence of reason say that we 
have laboured with fearfulness and humility to improve 
the prosperous dispensations of Providence ? and if not, 
have we any reason to expect that we shall be exempted 
from its adverse visitations ?" 

Pregnant words, these ; — full of deep instruction as to 
the real character of the history of our times; as to the 
sense in which the events of that history should be read, 
— if the nation did but imderstand how to read them 
aright; words which cannot fail to strike the Christian 
reader as not the less pregnant nor the less instructive, 
when it is considered that under the reign of the Princess 
who sat, almost a child, at the feet of the minister of God, 
when he gave utterance to those solemn accents of reproof 
and warning, another war — that, too, '' in defence of the 
common liberties and rights of mankind,*' — has been 
waged, as signally successful, but marked, in the midst of 
success, by reverses, calamities, and humiliations as signal; 
— a war, to the ultimate consequences of which — bearing 
in mind the impoverishing effects of the victory, the 
oppressive glory of the triumph in which it terminated, — 
there is even greater cause now than there was then, to 
look forward with doubt and apprehension. Nor, remark- 
able as the words which we have quoted are, when weighed 
in reference to our country's history, are they less interest- 
ing when regarded as illustrative of that singular sagacity 
of mind and clearness of perception in reading the signs 
of the times, which we have already had occasion to note 
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as a distinguishing feature in the character of Bishop 
Blomfield's mind. Gifted with a deeper insight than most 
men around him, into the true bearings of the events and 
circumstances which he was called upon to witness, and 
of which, by virtue of his office, he felt himself to be an 
authorized interpreter, he spoke and acted alternately 
with a hesitation which, to less thoughtful minds, assumed 
the appearance of shrinking, and with a boldness which 
astounded those who mistook his hesitation for timidity. 

That boldness, — the Christian boldness of one who 
laboured under a deep and afflictive sense of the sins and 
vices of the age, and under a lively apprehension of that 
Divine displeasure which he felt that they merited, — was 
not likely to forsake him at such a season as that of 
national humiliation under the heavy pressure of one of 
Qod's sore judgments. Faithfully did he, on behalf of 
the nation and of the Church, as one of whose chief 
ministers he spoke, make confession of the common 
iniquity. " Have exertions been made," he asked, — and, 
assuredly, the time for asking these questions has not 
gone by, though a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
they were so asked, — '^ commensurate with the necessi^ 
which required them, to increase the comforts, and to 
improve the moral character of the poorer classes in this 
country? Has there been the manifestation of a more 
careful, and charitable, and self-den3dng spirit, and a 
more exemplary acknowledgment of the sovereignty and 
goodness of God on the part of those who give the tone to 
public opinion, and the complexion to national character ? 
It does not become us, when all ought to bow beneath 
the heavy hand of God in a spirit of meekness and submis- 
sion, to be casting reproaches upon one another, nor to 
shift from our own shoulders to those of other classes the 
burden of our national sins. But while every class has 
enough to bear in its own share of the common sinfulness, 
are not those classes more especially chargeable whose 
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example influences all the rest; who have more abnndant 
means of knowing God, and larger opportunities of serving 
Him ? Not to speak of the studied exclusion of religion 
from the ordinary intercourse of modem society, the 
absence of all reference to the SoTcreignly of God, and 
the sanctions of the Crospel in our public acts of govern^ 
ment, a reference which is now extorted from us by chas- 
tisements ; not to dwell upon the shameful compromise of 
Christian principle, which glosses over with soft and 
specious terms the most flagrant offences against the law 
of God, and not only tolerates but admires and applauds 
the offender ; not to insist upon the wretched perverseness 
which prostitutes genius, and talents, and learning to the 
cause of immorality and irreligion, or the avidity with 
which its effusions are imbibed ; not to enlarge upon the 
ostentatious luxury, the laborious dissipation, the emula- 
tion of expense, which consume the time and faculties of 
the rich, and cripple their means of doing good : — I will 
content myself with pressing one item of self-inquiry, 
which, in my judgment, is of vital importance to the well- 
being of a state ; I mean the observance of the Christian 
sabbath. I deem it of vital importance, not merely as 
being in itself the only public and common demonstra- 
tion which we can give as a community, of our belief 
in Christianity, and especially in the great and sealing 
miracle of Christianity, the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead, of which it is the appointed memorial and solemn 
acknowledgment ;— not only on this account, (and yet 
even this binds the observance of it with a sacred force 
of obligation upon the conscience of every Christian,) but 
because the neglect of it invariably leads the way to 
religious indifference and a disregard of moral obligation 
in the higher classes, to vice, and intemperance, and 
crime in the lower. For their ovm sakes, therefore, and 
for the sake of thousands who look up to their example, 
and are edified or mined by that example, the higher 
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orders of society are bound, by their duty to God, by a 
regard for their own spiritual health, by the law of 
Christian charity, by the maxims of sound political 
wisdom, to sanctify the Lord's Day more strictly and 
entirely than it is wont to be sanctified by them in this 
country. And I feel not the least scruple in ayowing 
my belief that the neglect of that holy and merciftd insti- 
tution is one of those great and crying sins of this nation, 
which have deserved, if they have not brought down upon 
it, the heavy visitation of God*s wrath." 

On looking back upon the aspect of the times when the 
Chief Pastor of the metropolitan city of this great empire 
thus fearlessly interpreted, within the precincts of the 
Royal Palace, the character and ^purpose of the visitation 
under which the land was groaning and trembling, we 
cannot but acknowledge with deep thankfulness the sin- 
gular wisdom and goodness of the Sovereign Disposer of 
all events, in so timing the amply-merited chastisement 
as to render it conducive to the preservation of His 
Church — and not to her preservation only — ^but to the 
increase of her efficiency. With the incense of her 
prayers the Church stood, like Aaron of old, between the 
living and the dead in the day of the plague ; and while 
addressing to Heaven her confessions and her supplica- 
tions for a guilty nation, she gave, by her ministrations, 
both of temporal relief and of spiritual consolation, such 
evidence as the most obdurate minds were imable to 
resist, of the merciful character of her Divine mission. 
The cry '* Down with her, down with her, even to the 
ground,'' was no longer heard in our streets ; and when 
those on whom the guidance of her a£Eairs at that critical 
period devolved, applied themselves to the task of reform, 
the necessity of which had, as we have seen, long been 
felt by men who, like Bishop Blomfield, were alive to the 
requirements of the age, they were neither hurried, for- 
ward beyond measure by that pressure of popular opinion. 
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which at one time had threatened to overwhefan them, 
nor were they obstructed, as in less agitated times thej 
might have been, by inertness, self-interest, and obsti- 
nate resistance to improvement. On the one hand it was 
felt that the attempt to maintain an attitude of unrea- 
soning adherence to the existing state of things, would be 
an untenable position ; on the other hand the Church had 
regained in the eyes both of the thinking part of the com* 
munity, and of the thoughtless multitude, that standing 
as the Ordinance of Qod, without the recognition of 
which all true and salutary reform would have been 
impracticable. 

That, when such a question as reform in the Established 
Church came once to be mooted, there should be a vast 
diversity of opinions, both as to the nature and extent 
of existing abuses and deficiencies, and as to the character 
of the remedies to be applied, is no more than might have 
been expected. To determine what course, under such 
circumstances, it was best and wisest to adopt, could not 
in any case be an easy matter ; but the difficulty .was 
seriously increased by the &ct, that while the spiritual 
rulers of the Church were forcibly impressed with the 
total inadequacy of the means which the Church had at 
her disposal, to the religious wants of the population, 
political men, and among them, first and foremost, the 
rulers of the State, had formed the most exaggerated 
notions of the inordinate wealth of the Establishment. 
To this point, indeed, the cry for Church reform had, 
from the first been directed. During the worst poriod of 
the agitation incident to the struggle for Parliamentary 
reform, statements were propagated on this subject, the 
gross absurdity of which now almost provokes a smile; 
but which, nevertheless, did grievous mischief at the time, 
and contributed in no small degree to the popular '' detes- 
tation'' in which the episcopate was held. Among the 
monstrous devices resorted to for the purpose of inflaming 
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the popular mind, a dooument was published, profeaeiiig 
to be a list of episcopal incomes, which gave, opposite 
to the name of each bishop, as his income, the sum total 
of all the preferments in his gift, in addition to the 
reyenue of the see itself; a process by which the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury was represented as being in the 
receipt of 70,000/. per annum, the Bishop of Winchester, 
40,000/., the Bishop of Durham 91,000/. ; even such small 
sees as Bristol, Exeter, and Gloucester, were put down at 
an annual value of from 15,000/. to 18,000/. ; and the 
poorest of all the sees, Llandaff, the annual income of 
which was below 1000/., was made to appear as a princely 
dignity, worth 13,000/. per annum. Nor were these exag- 
gerations confined to such libels as '' the Black List," the 
production of an avowed atheist, disseminated among the 
populace; even in the House of Commons a member 
ventured upon the ridiculous assertion that the actual 
income of the see of London was 100,000/. ; a statement 
which the Bishop took occasion to notice in his place in 
Parliament, when, after going into various particulars 
connected with the revenues of his see, he added : *' As 
to the claims upon the Bishop of London-, which are, I 
believe, always Mrly answered, and will continue to be 
so, consistently with the character of such an office, I shall 
only say, that after these are answered, little will remain 
to enable the Bishop to provide a suitable competency foit 
his fiimily :"— words which, spoken at the commence- 
ment of Bishop Blomfield's London episcopate, have been 
strikingly verified' by its close. Upon another occasion, 
when Lord King had indulged in one of his attacks upon 
the Church on the score of her exorbitant wealth, the 
Bishop replied : — '' So far from the truth are the shamelbl 
calumnies that have been industriously spread abroad 
respecting the property of the Church, that if the value oi 
all the ecclesiastical property which remains in the hands 
of the clergy, including the lands of the cathedrals^ was 
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collected in one fund, and divided equally amongst the 
whole of the clergy, it would not affinrd more to each than 
about 350/. a year. Now I am sure that in the present 
habits of society this is not an allowance too high for men 
of the education and the learning for which the clergy 
are distinguished. I will allow that this prc^erty mig^ 
admit of a better distribution, if an arrangement for that 
purpose could be effected consistently with respect for 
property, and, I will add, — though I do so with hesita- 
tion, as it may be attributed to selfishness on my part,— 
with respect for vested rights." The observations thus 
casually elicited show what was even at that early period, 
— ^in 1830,— working in the mind of Bishop Blomfield. 
He had evidently considered the question of a more satis- 
factory application of such wealth as the Church actually 
possessed ; he had even made calculations as to the extent 
of her resources ; though in estimating these he himself 
was, as subsequent inquiries proved, considerably above 
the mark. The desirableness of ascertaining the real state 
of the case, appears to have presented itself forcibly to 
his mind. In the course of the observations which he 
addressed to the House of Lords in support of a Bill for 
the augmentation of small benefices, brought in by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which afterwards became law, 
(1 and 2 William IV. c. 45), one of the points on which 
he strongly dwelt, as leading him to regard the measure 
" with entire satisfiu^tion," was, that '* it pointed out the 
propriety of an active inquiry into the state of the 
revenues of the Church of England. The Church of 
England," the Bishop continued, '* has no cause to foar a 
full investigation into the state of those revenues ; but if 
she had cause to fear, — ^which, as I have said, she has not, 
— that in itself would be a sufficient reason why an 
inquiry should take place. Such an inquiry would prove 
highly beneficial, because it would tend to a just and cor- 
rect notion of the real condition of the ecclesiastical funds, 
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instead of views founded upon those most preposterous 
and exaggerated statements which are daily put forth 
on this subject,— statements which, though frequently 
rebutted, still continue to be repeated, and can never be 
put down but by a full investigation into all the minutest 
details of the subject, such as I trust will take place under 
this BiU. When that investigation shall have been prose- 
cuted, I confidently assert that it will turn out that the 
property of the Church does not reach one-third of the 
amount at which it has been stated. 

*' Another great advantage that will be derived from 
this sort of inquiry, will be, that it will form the ground- 
work of a more equal distribution of the ecclesiastical 
revenues; a distribution, the existing defects of which, 
during a period of many centuries, have grown up into 
a system that may be inconsistent with the true interests 
of the Church ; but these defects, I may be permitted to 
observe, are anomalies to which all human institutions are 
liable, and which, by a proper examination of their causes, 
may be removed. When it shall once be seen by the 
country at lai^ that an inquiry has been made into the 
condition of these revenues, I am satisfied that no nig^ 
gardly jealousy will be displayed as respects a proper 
provision for the ministers of the Established Church; 
but on the contrary, that there will be a strong desire <m 
the part of the public to recognize and hold inviolate the 
property belonging to her. My Lords, such a result I 
desire to witness; and I feel assured that all that the 
people of England require to see is, that a more equal 
distribution of the revenues of the Church be made ; and 
this, I am confident can take place without interfering 
with the property of the ecclesiastical establishment." 

These remarks may be said to contain the germ of the 
measTures of financial reform subsequently effected by 
means of the Ecclesiastical Commission; and however 
opinions may differ as to the propriety and expediency of 
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some of those measures, there can be no doubt that on the 
part of the episcopate, and especially on the part of 
Bishop Blomfield, who took throughout a prominent and 
actiye part in them, they originated not in a mere anxiety 
to silence poptdar clamour, but in a sincere desire to 
make the property of the Church more fully available for 
those sacred purposes to which it was devoted by its 
founders. Among the considerations that weighed most 
strongly with Bishop Blomfield, to induce him to fiivour 
plans for the more equal distribution of Church property, 
as far as could be done consistently with the interests of 
the Church herself, were the evils resulting from the 
inadequate provision made for the maintenance of the 
parochial clergy. ** I admit," he said, in the course of 
one of the incidental debates which took place on this 
subject every now and then in Parliament, ''that the 
poorer benefices are a blot on the Established Church, 
which I sincerely trust will be alleviated, if not entirely 
removed. I am aware that one of the greatest blessings 
to the Church would be to increase the comforts and 
respectability of the poorer members of the clergy ; but 
that must be done without the risk of weakening the 
efficiency of the Establishment as a whole." So earnestly 
bent was Bishop Blomfield on the attainment of this 
object, that he made no scruple of avowing that he did 
not altogether view with dissatis&ction the impulse which 
the question of financial Church reform had received from 
political causes. Being tauntingly asked by the Duke of 
Newcastle, "whether the reform of the Church of England 
had commenced,'' he replied that ** it had begun and ha4 
been going on for many years ; but that it had been acce- 
lerated by recent events, and he trusted it would be still 
further accelerated." 
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the Commissioners — The Ecclesiastical Commission BllL 

)HE first official step towards a redistribiitioa of 
ecclesiastical property was taken in 1832, when, 
on the 23rd of June, a Royal Commission ymm 
appointed, '' to make a full and correct inquiry respeotxng 
the revenues and patronage belonging to the several axchi- 
episcopal and episcopal sees, to all cathedral and collar 
giate churches, and to all ecclesiastical benefices (incliiding 
donatives, perpetual curacies and chapelries) with or 
without cure of souls in England and Wales, and the 
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names of the several persoDS thereof, and other circum- 
stances therewith connected.'* The Commissioners charged 
with this preliminary inquiry consisted of six prelates, 
among whom were the two Archbishops and the Bishop 
of London ; five other dignitaries of the Church ; the Dean 
of the Arches; two of the dommon Law Judges; and 
nine other laymen, among them the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, President of the Council, the Earl of Harrowby, 
and Sir Robert H. Inglis. The inquiry was necessarily a 
protracted one, and the Commission had to be renewed for 
two successive years before it was enabled to present to 
the Crown, and through it to Parliament, a digest of the 
information which it had collected. This digest consisted 
of four tabular statements, exhibiting, respectively, the 
gross, net, and estimated revenues of the archiepiscopal 
and episcopal sees ; those of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches ; those of the separate estates of the spiritual 
members of cathedral and collegiate bodies ; and those of 
parochial and other benefices, with or without cure of 
souls. The result at once showed how erroneous was the 
estimate which had been formed of the wealth of the 
Church. The aggregate net income of all the archiepis- 
copal and episcopal sees put together, was foimd to be 
only 160,292/. ; that of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches 208,289/. ; that of the separate estates of mem- 
bers of those bodies, 75,854/. ; and that of 10,540 bene- 
fices, 3,004,721/. ; making a total of less than three and 
a half millions; whilst the number of parochial dei^ 
alone, including curates, was near upon 16,000 :* so that, 

* The total nninber of benefices was foimd to be 10,718, of irlueh 
retnniB were obtamed from 10,540. The nninber of sinecure reoto- 
ries did not exceed 66, of which 62, from which retums were made, 
possessed an aggregate annual revenue of 17,095/., or below 800/. 
on an average. Besides the incumbents of the benefices, the valne 
of which averaged 2852., there were 1006 curates of resident, and 
4,224 of non-resident incumbents, the stipends of the former 
aveiaging 862., those of the latter 79/. per annum. 
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upon an equal distribution of the whole of the reTenues 
of the Church among every class of spiritual personSi 
from the archbishop down to the lowest curate, the 
average would not have amounted to more than 220/. per 
annum. With regard to the cathedral bodies, the Com- 
missioners bore honourable testimony to the liberality 
evinced by several of them in voluntarily giving up a 
portion of their revenues for purposes of a charitable 
nature, and for the repair and embellishment of the sacred 
edifices under their charge ; and in reference to the last> 
named point, they expressed their opinion that a larger 
sum had been expended since the year 1800, in the resto- 
ration and repair of cathedral churches, than had been 
laid out upon the same objects during the whole of the 
preceding century. '* Before we conclude our Report," 
the Commissioners added, '' we deem it incumbent upon 
us to observe, that the expenses bearing upon the incomes 
of the clergy, of every class, are by no means confined to 
those already enumerated. The archbishops and bishops, 
in addition to the payment of fees, first fruits and other 
charges, incident to their taking possession of their prefer- 
ments, are subject to heavy expenses for the support and 
reparation of their houses of residence. All the beneficed 
clergy are liable, in a greater or less degree, to similar 
charges. On the archdeacons, who are among the most 
useful and efficient officers of the Church, the supervision 
of their archdeaconries, sometimes extending over a very 
large territory, entails, in many cases, an expenditure 
exceeding the whole emoluments of their office ; and their 
costs and charges for first-fruits and fees of admission 
generally exceed the amount of their receipts for the first 
two or three years after their entering into office. This 
last observation," the report adds, " applies to many pre* 
bendaries and other dignitaries of cathedral and collegiate 
churches." 

While this Commission was prosecuting its inquiries 
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into the materials for future legislation, the principles by 
which that legislation was to be guided, naturally occupied 
the minds of those who had the cause of safe and effective 
Church reform at heart. What were the views of Bishop 
Blomfield, we learn from the observations made by him in 
his second Charge to the Clergy of his diocese, delivered 
in July, 1834, in which he discussed the whole question 
of Church property, and of the right and proper mode of 
dealing with it, having regard to the spiritual necessities 
of the country, at considerable length. In reference to 
the schemes of spoliation which were avowed by the more 
advanced section of Church reformers, the Bishop put the 
argument thus pointedly: — "Let us imagine for a moment, 
that an attempt were made to interfere, by legislative 
enactment, with all the wills, and trust-deeds, which 
secure a certain amount of property to various places of 
dissenting worship throughout the country ; and to appro- 
priate the whole, or a part of that property, to secular 
purposes ; or even to the object of general education ; that 
so full scope and freedom might be given to the voluntary 
system, to put forth all its energies, unembarrassed and 
unimpeded by the unholy incumbrance of worldly posses- 
sions. What a clamour would be raised, and justly raised, 
against such an attempt, not only by the ministers and 
trustees of particular chapels, but by the great body of the 
dissenters ! With what force of language, and strength 
of reasoning, would they point out the injustice and impo- 
licy of such an invasion of the rights of property, espe- 
cially where the interests of religious truth are concerned ! 
And I would gladly learn, whether the case which I have 
here supposed, differs in principle from the projected 
spoliation of the Established Church ; or whether it differs 
at all, except in this, that it would be a far less flagrant, a 
less extensive, a less mischievous departure from all the 
acknowledged rules of honesty, and equity, and justice.** 
In answer to those who, while admitting the principle of 

H 
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endowment in the abstract, contended that the English Esta- 
blishment was too richly endowed, the Bishop appealed to 
the facts which had then already been ascertained and 
preyed by figures the illusory character of the notions popu- 
larly entertained as to the wealth of the Church. Cal- 
culating the results of a general equalization of ecclesi- 
astical incomes, and confining himself to the benefices 
alone, he showed that if the aggregate amount of all the 
benefices in England and Wales were equally distributed 
among the 10,701 livings, the income of each would not 
be more than 285/. ; and that the absorption and equal 
distribution among the parochial clergy of the whole of 
the revenues of the Bishops, the Cathedral bodies, and 
other ecclesiastical corporations, would net raise this 
average above 826/. ; " an amount," the Bishop observed, 
** barely exceeding that which, by almost common consent, 
has been fixed upon as the minimum of provision for a 
well-educated man, set apart for the work of the ministry, 
and cut off from all other sources of emolument." 

Having thus proved, in the most conclusive manner, 
that the pecuniary resources of the Established Church 
were not only not superabundant, but insufficient, for 
the support of the parochial clergy, even under existing 
arrangements, the Bishop proceeded to point out, again 
upon the ground of facts which had been ascertained by 
the inquiries of the Commission, how exceedingly short 
these arrangements fell of the actual wants of the popula- 
tion. '' Even were we to admit,'* he said, '^ that any thing 
like an equalization of Chmrch property would be bene- 
ficial — and I am persuaded that it would be most inju- 
rious to the interests of religion in this country — still, 
it would be a very limited and insufficient view of the 
question, to regard it only as it concerns the existing 
number of incumbent clergymen. If the revenues of tihe 
English Church were large enough to affi)rd a liberal maiH- 
lenance to every incumbent, they would still not be ao 
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large as the spiritual exigencies of the country require. 
The people are not adequately supplied with the means 
and opportunities of Christian instruction and Christian 
worship. We want more churches, and more clergymen. 
Take an instance of this. In the eastern and north- 
eastern districts of the metropolis, there are ten parishes, 
containing together a population of 353,460 persons. In 
these parishes there are 18 churches and chapels, served 
by 24 incumbents and curates ; the average being not quite 
one church or chapel for every 19,000 souls, and one cler- 
gyman for every 14,000. Whereas, allowing a church 
and two clergymen for every 8,000 persons, there ought 
to be 117 churches, and 234 clergymen. So that there 
is an actual deficiency of 99 churches and 210 ministers in 
that one part of a single diocese. 

*' In Lancashire, and the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, and in parts of Staffordshire, the disproportion 
between the demand for spiritual instruction, or rather, 
I should say, the want of spiritual instruction, and the 
supply, is not less striking and lamentable. The truth is, 
that we are doing, or attempting to do, the work of evan- 
gelists, for a population of more than 14 millions, with 
a machinery originally constructed for a very small portion 
of that number. If the population and the clergy were 
equally distributed over the whole superficial territory of 
the Church, that machinery would not be sufficient for 
more than 11 millions, allowing each clergyman to have 
the care of 1000 souls: but its insufficiency appears in a 
still stronger light, when we consider the extremely un- 
equal distribution of the machinery over the surface upon 
which it is intended to operate." 

The facts thus lucidly presented by the Bishop, — ^whose 
statements on the subject were fully borne out by the 
official report published early in the following year,— 
would have abundantly justified an appeal to the State in 

H 2 
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its corporate capacity, to 8tep forward, and,—- if not in the 
interest of religion and of the Church, at least in the 
interest of civil society, of which religion is not only the 
strongest but the only safe and permanent guarantee, — 
to provide funds for putting the national Church into 
a condition of thorough efficiency, on a footing commen- 
surate with the spiritual wants of the population. That it 
was the interest of the State to do so, on the simple ground 
that without the aid of an Established Church the religious 
instruction of the population cannot be provided for with 
any degree of certainty or regularity, no man understood 
better than Bishop Blomfield. The question, '' Ought 
there to be an Established Church?" is one to which he 
was at no loss to find an answer. In the Charge from — \ 
which we have already quoted, he adverted to it, observing 
that it was " plainly to be determined by the solution of 
another. Is the legal establishment of any form of Christi- 
anity calculated to promote, or impede the moral and 
spiritual improvement of a people ? There being," he 
continued, '' no express prohibition of a religious establish- 
ment in the Word of Qod, the question, about which so 
much unnecessary discussion has been wasted, whether 
such an establishment be scriptural or not, resolves itself 
into another. Whether an establishment be fitted to 
advance the great objects for which the Scriptures have 
been given to mankind ? If it be fitted to advance those 
ends, it is scriptural, as well as useful and expedient ; and 
the whole controversy is really reducible to a single topic 
of debate, whether the religious instruction of a nation be 
not most effectually carried on by means of an endowed 
and established Church? We maintain, that not only 
is it most efficiently carried on by that instrumentality, 
but that, with respect to the country at lai^, it would 
not be carried on at all without it. Our large towns, 
indeed, and populous districts, might perhaps be provided 
with a precarious supply of Christian teaching and minis- 
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trations by the voluntary benoTolence of pious persons, 
associated in sufficient numbers for tbe purpose ; but the 
rural population of our Tillages and hamlets, scattered by 
thousands over the surface of the land, would be left 
almost, if not altogether, unsupplied with the means of 
grace and edification. I might put it to the common 
sense and honesty of many of the laity who now hear 
me, whether their own parishes would have any regular 
supply of Christian ministration and instruction, if there 
were no legal provision for upholding a church and main- 
taining a clergyman ? But I forbear from dwelling upon 
this obvious truth ; it is now beginning to be generally 
understood and acknowledged. The subject has of late 
been thoroughly canvassed ; and the more searchingly the 
claims of the Established Church are examined, the more 
indisputable will they appear to be, on the score of use- 
fulness, as well as on the higher groimds of its apostolic 
derivation and authority." 

Still more fully did the Bishop enter into the argu- 
ment in two sermons *' On the Uses of a Standing Minis- 
try and an Established Church," published about this time, 
for the purpose of calling attention to the importance, even 
in a civil and political point of view, of maintaining the 
religious establishment of the country in a state of 
efficiency. " The strongest argument," he said, in the 
second of those sermons, after adducing various other argu- 
ments to show how necessary the agency of a Church is 
to the maintenance of religion among a people, *' for an 
Established Church is this : that it is the only, or at any 
rate the most efficient, instrument of instructing the people 
in the doctrines of religion, and of habituating them to 
its decencies and restraints. In no other way is it pos- 
sible to make a thoroughly effectual provision for the 
spiritual instruction and moral improvement of a whole 
people. If any impression is to be made on the mass of 
ignorance and irreligion, which not only prevails where 
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large bodies of men are congregated in one locality, bat 
which rapidly spreads and thickens oyer eyery district 
from which the actiye ministry of the Word is withdrawn, 
it must be made by men specially appointed to the work, 
stationed at intervals throughout the country, and secured 
by a competent provision from a servile dependence upon 
the people whom they are to teach. It is unhappily too 
certain that the great bulk of mankind, if left entirely to 
themselves, would never seek for religious instruction, or 
at least would never put themselves to much trouble or 
expense to procure it. The appetite for the soul's spiritual 
food does not exist in the unconverted man, but must be 
first excited and then supplied. But this can never be 
effected on an extensive scale, by the desultory efforts of 
occasional teachers, unconnected, by local associations and 
sympathies, • with the flock of whom they can hardly be 
said to have the oversight ; nor in any other way than by 
the stated and systematic instruction of authorized minis- 
ters, residing in the midst of their people; diligently 
sowing the seed of God*s Word, not merely at certaiii 
fixed times, but at every opportunity which the varying 
circumstances of life may present ; promoting and super- 
intending the Christian education of the young ; concili- 
ating respect to their spiritual office and counsels by 
kind and friendly though not obtrusive attention to the 
personal interests of their hearers ; and recommendin^r 
themselves to every man's conscience in the sight of Qod 
by a daily exemplification, in their own conduct, of the 
sanctifying blessedness of Christian principles. From si|ch 
a provision as this, when faithfully applied to the objects 
for which it is intended, results may be expected which 
cannot possibly be produced by the mere periodical and 
cursory teaching of persons unconnected by official ties 
with the place where their ministry is exercised ; bottnd 
to no uniform standard of doctrine or formularies of devo- 
tion; and supported only by the voluntary o£Eerings of 
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those Tvho, if they are to be made wise unto salvation, 
must be brought to hear with meekness many unpalatable 
truths, and to bear rebuke and reproof as well as to 
receive encouragement and consolation. 

'^ Surely it is not possible to estimate at too high a rate the 
moral influence which is exerted by a well-educated and 
pious man, stationed in the midst of a poor imenlightened 
population, labouring solely for their good, advising, warn* 
ing, comforting them ; moving amongst them as a mes- 
senger of love and help ; penetrating the obscurest recesses 
of indigence and misery ; inquiring with tenderness and 
delicacy into their wants and woes, and devising methods 
for their relief; assisting, superintending, perhaps con^ 
ducting, the education of their children ; contriving and 
facilitating methods of economy and humble independence'; 
ministering to them the blessings of religion at the most 
interesting and most solemn moments of their lives; 
admitting them when infants into the Church of Christ ; 
preparing them at a riper age for a profitable participa- 
tion in its ordinances ; blessing in God's name those whom 
God has joined together ; interceding for them, and con- 
soling them in their hours of sickness and sorrow ; praising 
the Lord for His mercies towards them, when they are 
raised from the gates of the grave; and at last, when 
their course is finished, and the joys and troubles of life 
are over, commending their souls into the hands of a 
merciful Kedeemer, and restoring their bodies to their 
kindred dust with solemn words of valediction. 

^'Suppose a person such as we have now deseribed, 
to be stationed in every parish and district, — and we have 
a right, in arguing this question, to assume that state of 
things which the Church intends, and would if possible 
bring to pass, — suppose the whole land to be thus senti- 
nelled with faithful, able, exemplary watchmen of the 
Lord, (and this can only be by means of an Established 
Church), and then ask of yourselves whether anything 
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could make amends for the . loss of sucli a powerful and 
effective machinery for improving both the moral and 
social condition of the people ? That there is, in fiict, 
nothing which could supply its place, we may learn 
from the example of America. In that country, the 
great body of the people are left to provide and main- 
tain their own religious teachers : and the consequence 
is, that great numbers are without any teachers at all, or 
at least without any who deserve the name; and that 
vast districts are, to all appearance, sinking into hea- 
thenism ; no public honour paid to God's holy name, no 
Sabbath observances, no solemn forms of worship, no 
stated exposition of Scripture, no ministerial oversight 
nor guidance, — not for want of men who are ready to enter 
upon a field of labour the most unpromising, if a bare sub- 
sistence were provided for them, but because the people will 
not be at the cost of their maintenance, nor of churches for 
them to preach in. Such we are verily persuaded is the 
state of things into which our own country would gradu- 
ally verge, if its national Church were subverted ; and thia 
suiely is a state of things, the bare possibility of which 
may well inspire a dread of such an experiment into the 
minds of those who desire the happiness and prosperity 
of their country, and who are persuaded that without 
religion, that is, without Christianity, no people can be 
really happy, or permanently prosperous. Depriye the 
nation of its regular clergy, take from them the moderate 
endowments which are left them out of the spoils of a far 
wealthier Church, and what will you effect ? — ^the trans- 
fer of those endowments from those who earn them by a 
faithful discharge of the most important duties, to those 
who are not bound to the performance of any. But you 
will do more than this : you will shut up in many a Tillage 
imd hamlet of our land, not only the parsonage, but the 
school, and the dispensary; the local centre and shrine 
of knowledge, and charity, and sympathy, and order ; 
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and you will leave the people, without any antagonist 
principle to counteract the workings of a corrupt nature, 
acted upon at every moment by all the elements of 
disorder and confusion, and driven to and fro by every 
gust of wild opinion and fenatical impiety. Such are the 
main outlines of the ailment by which we prove the 
necessity of an Established Church as a security for the 
continuance and propagation of true religion, as an instru- 
ment incomparably more potent and effective than any 
other, for difiPusing amongst the people a knowledge of 
those truths, and a respect for those principles, which are 
the only sure basis of morality, the only sufficient motives 
to uprightness and charity, and therefore the oifly certain 
pledge of national peace and safety." 

From the premises thus furnished by Bishop Blomfield 
himself,— on the one hand, the indispensable necessity 
of the agency of an Established Church for the mainte- 
nance of national religion,— on the other hand, the demon- 
strable insufficiency of the pecuniary resources at the dis- 
posal of the Church for bringing that agency efficiently 
to bear upon the population, — the conclusion appears 
inevitable, that the true remedy called for by the condition 
of the Church, relatively to the population, was a deliberate 
representation to the State, founded upon the facts elicited 
by the inquiries of the Church Commission, of its duty 
as well as interest in this matter. The Church would 
have been justified in calling upon the State to find the 
means necessary for giving the fullest efficiency to her 
parochial system in every part of the country, and espe- 
cially amongst those dense masses of population which, 
in all the large towns and in the manufacturing districts, 
had altogether outgrown the provisions made for the 
spiritual wants of the people in bygone times. In order to 
obtain at the hands of the State a dispassionate, and even- 
tually a fitvourable consideration, such a representation 
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must, indeed, haye been accompanied by an expremon 
of willingness on the part of the Church to make her 
own resources available to the utmost extent compatible 
with the preservation of her internal organisation. And 
since that willingness evidently existed, on the part of 
those, at least, who represented the Church in this matter, 
it could hardly have been considered unreasonable or un- 
just, if they had made their concurrence in the sweeping 
measures applied to the property of the Church oonditiooAl 
upon the performance by the State of that part of the 
common duty which devolved upon it by every rule of 
right reason and sound policy. 

Nor Were other arguments wanting to the Church to 
support such a demand. Her present poverty was Uie 
result of the ruthless spoliation of former ages ; a point 
which was remarkably well put by Bishop Blomfield at 
this very time in reply to an attack made upon the 
Church in the House of Lords by the Marquis of Tavi- 
stock. That noble scion of a house enriched by the spoils 
of the Church having '* called the attention of the Hooae" 
to what he termed ''the necessity of effecting a safe and 
salutary reform of the acknowledged great abuses whioh 
existed in the establishment of the Church of England, 
especially with respect to non-residents and pluralities," 
the Bishop of London, — ^who, in concert with the Aielb- 
bishop of Canterbury, had already done much, and, hut for 
the obstruction of their measures by the House of Com- 
mons, would have done more, to remedy these evils as te 
as possible,-— gave the discussion a turn upon which his 
assailant had not at all calculated. *' Pluralities," mid 
the Bishop, " are an abuse which we have inherited fioa 
the Papal dominion, and their continuance has Veen 
rendered absolutely necessary by the continuance of oi»4if 
the greatest abuses possible^ — that of improp r ktio tt fc No 
one can have a clearer perception of what I msan ihin 
the NoUe Marquis, I hope that he will not take me. iff be 
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offensive, when I say, that it is impossible to do away with 
pluralities without doing away with impropriations ; that 
it is impossible to insure competent instruction for each 
parish throughout the country, unless the means requi- 
site for that purpose be provided ; and I know no means of 
doing that, except those which might be devised, if the 
great impropriators were to come forward and contribute 
their share towards the accomplishment of the desired 
object. That, indeed, woidd be a real reform." 

A real reform,— Hsuch a reform as would have insured a 
due provision for the religious wants of the country, was 
possible only by the concurrent action of the Church and 
the State ; not by the State calling upon the Church, and 
compelling her, to make sacrifices ; but by the State going 
hand in hand with the Church in making the sacrifices 
which the common good required. No such reform, how- 
ever, was thought of. The question was narrowed into a 
mere inquiry as to the appropriation of existing ecclesi- 
astical funds ; all that the Church ventured to do was to 
deprecate, in a half apologetic tone, a too abrupt or sweep- 
ing interference with those funds. That the truer and 
larger view of the subject presented itself to the mind of 
Bishop Blomfield, it is impossible to doubt ; nor can it be 
supposed for a moment that if he had seen his way to 
press upon the State the demand for effective assistance 
which the Church had a right to make, he would not wil- 
lingly have done so. That he did not do so, but acqui** 
esced in the one-sided plans of Church reform of which 
eventually the Ecclesiastical Commission became the main 
instrument, proves that,— light or wrong, — ^he felt the 
difficulties in the way of ** real reform " to be insuperable. 
The conclusions at which he had arrived as to what was 
practicable, were thus explained by himself in his second 
Charge: — 

" I do not intend to say that the Church possesses no 
resources at all within itself, finnn which that deficiency 
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may be, in part at least, supplied ; and it has in fact been, 
to a certain extent, supplied, partly by the liberality of 
associated churchmen, and partly by the Oovemment of the 
country, in supplying means for the erection, I wish I could 
say the endowment, of many new churches and chapels, 
and for the enlargement of many others : in this one dio- 
cese, 64 new churches and chapels have been consecrated 
within the last twenty years ; but until the deficiency has 
oeen completely supplied, let us not be told of the redundant 
means of the Establishment. It may be a fit subject of 
consideration, whether a part of those means might not 
be advantageously directed into new channels, and made to 
fertilize some of the waste places of the land : but that the 
smallest portion of them can be spared from their legitimate 
purposes, and equitably, or honestly applied to any other 
objects, is what we peremptorily and earnestly deny. It 
is undoubtedly incumbent upon us to do all in our power 
to render the Established Church efficient in the highest 
possible degree ; and if any changes can be made in the 
actual distribution of its resources, which would haTe a 
clear and unquestionable tendency to increase its useful- 
ness, and which are not inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of its polity, we ought surely to carry them into 
effect, even if it be at the expense of some of those orna- 
mental parts of the system, which have their uses, and those 
by no means unimportant ; yet not so important as that they 
should be suffered to stand in the way of improvements 
calculated to enhance and give lustre to the true beauty of 
the Church — ^the beauty of its holy usefulness. 

** I have long entertained and avowed an opinion that 
some such changes are practicable. I do not indeed think 
it would be easy to devise any one comprehensive scheme 
of improvement, equally applicable to all parts of the king- 
dom ; nor do I believe that the experiment can be made 
with any prospect of success, or with safety to the Church, 
except after a very careful and minute inquiry into the oir- 
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cumstances of every diocese, with reference to the wants of 
its inhabitants, and the means which it contains within itself, 
of supplying those wants, without anything like a breaking 
up of the ancient framework of our polity. 

** Some alterations ought, in my opinion, to be made, in 
the present arrangement of certain paits of the property 
belonging to the Church, in order to render it more avail- 
able than it now is, to the general diffusion of those benefits 
which an Established Church is intended to convey to the 
people at large ; and if, as I am persuaded is the case, they 
can be made with perfect safety to the Etablishment itself, 
I hope we shall not be deterred from adopting them by 
the unreasonable clamours of our adversaries, nor by the 
hasty and officious zeal of some of our friends. Let us 
rather be desirous of making those well-considered and 
salutary amendments which may take away from the one 
an occasion of cavil and reproach, and satisfy the reasonable 
wishes of the other, in a manner consistent with the stability 
and honour of the Church. We shall do wisely, I think, 
in availing ourselves of a respite from imminent danger, to 
go roimd our bulwarks, and mark the defects thereof, with 
a view to their restoration ; and to place our outworks at 
least in a state of defence, even though the citadel itself 
may need no substantial repair." 

The year following that in which tlus Charge was de- 
livered, was marked not only by the appearance of the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry, which had been at 
work for three years, but by the constitution of a new 
Commission with extended powers. This new Commission 
was, in the first instance, appointed with the fiill concu^- 
rence of the Bishops, under the administration of Sir Robert 
Feely who, on his accession to office, put himself in com- 
munication with the Archbishop upon the state and pros- 
pects of the Church. By the terms of its appointment, the 
Commissioners were ** to consider the state of the seyeral 
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dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to the 
amount of their revenues, and the more equal distribution 
of episcopal duties, and the prevention of the necessity of 
attaching by commendam to bishoprics benefices with cure 
of Bouls ; also, the state of the several cathedral and col- 
legiate churches in England and Wales, with a view to the 
suggestion of such measures as may render them conducive 
to the efficiency of the Established Church ; and to devise 
the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, with 
special reference to the residence of the clergy on th^r 
respective benefices." 

Neither to the terms of the Commission, nor to its com- 
position, was any objection made at the time. But within 
a few months of its appointment a change of Government 
took place, which materially affected the character of the 
Commission, and the probable tendency of its action. The 
result cannot be better stated than in the Bishop's own words 
in his Charge of 1838, when, in the course of an elabo- 
rate vindication of its proceedings, or rather of his own 
share in those proceedings, he gave the following account 
of the matter : *' Upon Sir Robert Peers retirement from 
office the proceedings of the Commission were for a time 
suspended: but as soon as Lord Melbourne had settled 
the new Administration, he made known to the Archbishop 
the wish of the (Government that the Commission should be 
renewed, with the change of those Commissioners only, 
who had been members of the late Administration. Before 
the other Commissioners acceded to this proposal, th^ 
required a pledge from the Prime Minister, that they should 
be suffered to proceed on the same principles, and with the 
same views, which had been originally contemplated ; and 
that no measure affecting the property of the Church sihoold 
be introduced into Parliament, with the consent or sanctkni 
of the Government, pending the inquiries of the Commis- 
sion, except such as should consist with their recommetida- 
tioQs. 
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'^ That pledge was given. Without it, the other memberB 
of the CommisBion would certainly have declined continuing 
to act : but having receiyed it, they did not consider them^ 
selves at liberty to retire from the performance of the task 
which they had undertak^i, the object of their appoint* 
ment being unchanged, and the principles upon which they 
had up to that time proceeded, being distinctly recognized 
by the Government, as thoslB by which ilieir future de- 
liberations were to be shaped. 

«' The new Commission was accordingly issued ; and ihe 
inquiries, which had been for a short time suspended, were 
resumed. 'Unanimity,' as it was stated by the Areh'- 
bishop,* ' prevailed in the proceedings of the Commission. 
Whenever there was a difference of opinion on any material 
point, it was settled, not by a reluctant or unwilling com«- 
promise or concession on either side, but after a full 
consideration of the facts, and discussion of the reasons 
upon which the matter turned.' This statement, which 
is strictly true with regard to all the recommendations of 
the Commission, is a sufficient answer to the insinuations 
which have been thrown out, that the Commissioners did 
little more than adopt, without inquiry or deliberation, the 
propositions made by one or two of their body. 

'' The unanimity which is described as having been the 
result of full and free discussion, continued up to the time 
when the Ministers took measures for bringing the question 
of Church property, belonging to Bishops, Deans and Chap- 
ters, before a Committee of the House of Commons, with 
the avowed intention of applying a part of it, in case an 
improved value should be given to it, as a substitute for 
Church rates. This being regarded as a distinct and un* 
equivocal violation of the pledge given by the Qovem- 
ment to the Commissioners who had consented to resume 
their office in the new Commission, they announced to the 
Prime Minister that they could no longer continue to take 

* In his place in Parliament. 
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part in measures, the yery ground of which was taken 
away hy the proceedings of the Government in the House 
of Commons. Their fourth report, which had been agreed 
to, was never signed; and they are, therefore, strictly 
speaking, not answerable for the Bill grounded upon that 
report, which has since been brought into Parliament, but 
with some important additions,* at 'Variance with the report 
iitself, and with the principles which its framers had kept 
steadily in view.** 

* The Commissioners' recommendation extended no farther than 
to the appointment of a Commiasion which might from time to time 
under ihe sanction of the King in Couicil, carry out the details of 
the arrangement contemplated in their report. A material change 
was made in the character of the body so contemplated, by the 
constitution of the Commission into a body corporate, capable of 
holding lands, tenements, and hereditaments. This change was made 
by the GoTemment at the suggestion of the law-officers of the 
Crown, and the Ecclesiastical Commission of Inquiry was in no way 
responsible for it. 
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)0 far the history of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
as given by Bishop Blomfield. As regards the 
practical results produced by that Commission, a 
detailed examination of them would be alike beyond the 
scope and the limits of the present pages. The more 
important of the changes which it e£Eected in the position of 
the episcopate, and the arrangement of the dioceses, have 
not stood the test of experience. The plan adopted for 
the regulation of episcopal incomes has given rise to^ave 
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toandals in some cases, in others to unjust and cruel im- 
putations. The addition of two new sees can hardlj be 
considered as more than a small instalment of that increase 
of the episcopate, which the spiritual necessities of the 
Church urgently demand. The union of some of the old 
sees, by means of which the creation of two new ones was 
eked out, has in one instance been prevented by the active 
opposition of the Church, and of the dioceses concerned ; 
and in the other case has quite recently, on the avoidance 
of the imited see, been made the subject of an earnest 
protest against its continuance. And among the oth^ 
territorial changes made at the su^estion of the Com* 
mission, it is a fact worthy of notice, that before the incor- 
poration of those of the metropolitan parishes which are 
situated in the diocese of Winchester, with the diocese 
of London, could take effect, Bishop Blomfield himself, who 
had this concentration of the whole metropolis and its 
suburbs much at heart, has sunk under the weight of the 
duties which his gigantic charge imposed upon him ; and 
whatever may be, at this moment, the views and intentions 
of the Gk)vemment, it is evident to all who are acquainted 
with the diocese, that its subdivision, at no distant day, is 
a matter of absolute necessity. 

The changes which the Commission made in the cathedral 
establishments, can scarcely be considered as more satis&o- 
tory. That many of the objections raised against the pro* 
positions of the Commissioners by the cathedral bodies 
themselves were prompted by a narrow and selfish spirit, 
cannot, we fear, be denied. More especially this remark 
applies to the refusal of the cathedral bodies to accede to 
the arrangement proposed by the Commission, that sueh 
portions of their patronage as remained una])propiiatod 
after providing the members of the chapter and the subor- 
dinate clergy attached to the cathedral with preferment, 
should be transferred to the Bishop, to be administered 
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bj him tinder certain regulations and limitations, so as to 
ensure its becoming the means of rewarding meritorious 
clergymen of the diocese : a refusal which was all the more 
reprehensible, becaiise the bishops themselves had set the 
example of a large sacrifice of their own patronage con- 
sequent upon the reduction of cathedral dignities ; and the 
retention of the same amoimt of patronage in the hands of 
the corporations, notwithstanding the reduction of their 
members, resulted, in fact, in giving to the individuals 
composing them an increase of patronage. But although 
the opposition of the cathedral bodies had in its motives 
little to recommend it, and although the spirit and tone in 
which that opposition was in some notable instances con- 
ducted, might indeed raise a laugh, but never can have the 
sympathy of earnest churchmen, there are strong reasons, 
nevertheless, for regretting the course which was pursued 
in paring down the cathedral establishments. If, instead of 
being reduced to mere skeletons, these corporations had 
been made available for the performance of those services 
which they are so eminently calculated to render, — ^among 
which we need only mention those two all-important ob- 
jects, theological training for the ministry, and the super- 
vision of the education of the middle and lower classes, 
— their revenues would have been applied in a manner 
as useful, to say the least of it, to the Church, as they have 
been by their appropriation to other purposes than those 
contemplated by their founders, albeit purposes, on the 
whole, of a kindred nature. 

That the parochial necessities of the Church, — the want 
of churches, and the want of an adequate support for the 
clergy, — have not been relieved to any appreciable extent 
is notorious. In this particular, which after all was the 
main object for which the Commission was instituted, and 
the chief plea for so sweeping an interference with ec- 
clesiastical property,— the Ecdesiaatical Commission Yum 
proved a failure ; nor doesthere appear any prospect that it 
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ever will come up to the sanguine expectations which were 
at one time entertained as to the results of its operations.* 

* By the seyenth General Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
rioners it appears that the total amount of permanent charge npon 
the funds of the Commission for augmentation of poor liyingg, and 
endowment of new districts, to the 1st of Novemher, 1854, was 
80,7122. per annum ; viz. 46,8892. for the augmentation of 856 
benefices, with an aggregate population of 2,846,585; and 84,8732. 
for the endowment of 242 new districts (189 of which were provided 
with churches), with an aggpregate population of 854,870. The annual 
expenses of administration, by means of which this small addition to 
the incomes of the parochial clergy was obtained, are thus returned 
to Parliament for the years 1853 and 1854 : — 

1852—3. 1853—4. 

£' 8. d, £. 8, d. 

Solicitors . . . 5,020 15 4 5,778 18 6 

Surveyors . . 6,116 10 3 6,052 7 6 

Beceiyers , . 2,433 14 3 3,204 14 1 



;fl3,570 19 10 £15,031 1 

During the progress of these pages through the press, a document 
has been issued by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in which they 
announce their intention, in consequence of the smallness of their 
annual surplus, and the improbability of any material increase, to 
abandon the system of permanent augmentation altogether, and to 
confine themselves to grants of sums not exceeding 600/. for each 
benefice, which sums, being met by benefactions of at least equal 
amount, are to be invested as capital, and the interest to be applied 
in augmentation of such benefices. In further illustration of the 
gain to the cause of Church extension from the concentration of 
Church property in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissionen^ 
the Earl of Hanowby, being asked early in the present Session 
(1857) whether it was the intention of the Government to provide 
increased funds for necessitous parishes containing large masses. of 
population, replied, that ** he could not say that the Government 
were prepared to bring in any measure this year for the endowment 
of poor parishes. The only fund applicable to that purpose was the 
fund in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners: an ad- 
ditional sum of ;£^5000 (! !) would be at the disposal of the Commis. 
miasioners this year, for the relief of such cases." 
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The Ecclesiastical Commission itself, in the new form 
which was given to it by the Act of 1836, is justly con- 
sidered in the light of an anomaly, and a danger to the 
Church. The concentration of the property of the Church 
in the hands of a corporation closely connected with, and 
subject to the control of, the Government, affords facilities 
of spoliation which in evil times may seriously compromise 
its security.* Bishop Blomfield, who, with his episcopal 
brother Commissioners was not, be it remembered, in any 
way responsible for this new development of its character, 
" frankly confessed" in his Charge to his clergy in 1838, 
that as then constituted by Act of Parliament, it was open 
to objection^ and calculated to provoke a just jealousy. But 
whatever may be the light in which the Ecclesiastical 
Commission itself, and the changes which it has effected 
in the Church, are regarded by different minds, that body 
has become so interwoven with the whole organization of 
the Church, as to have, its objectionable character not- 
withstanding, become one of her regular institutions, and 
the prospect of her ever being emancipated from its grasp 
is slender indeed. 

This result is the more to be deplored, because no com- 
pensation has been made to the Church, or, rather, to the 
cause of religin, on the part of the State, for the sacrifices 
exacted from the Church. The hope which, it appears. 
Bishop Blomfield cherished at the time, that on the Church 
doing her duty in the matter^ the State would follow her 
example, has hitherto been disappointed.f ** It is urged. 



99 



* This objection wm raised by Sir Bobert H. Inglis on the in- 
trodnction of the Bill into the Honse of Ck>mmoiuL ** Mj principal 
objection to the Bill," said the Honourable Bftronet, " is, that it 
proposes to divest the Bishope of the Established Chnrch of their 
character of great and independent proprietors, and to render them 
stipendiary to the State." The same objection was taken in the 
House of Lords bj the Bishop of Exeter. 

t By a return moved for by Mr. Hume, in 18iO, it appean that 
the total amount of State awistaiiee given to the Chnrch of itn giiii^ 
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said the Bisbop, in hiB Charge of 1S38, ** that instead of 
touching the property of the di^ten, we should daim 
from the legislature whatever aid may be required for the 
purpose g[ enabling the Qiurch to answer the demand for 
additional clergymen, which is made on behalf of a destitute 
population. No person is mote readj than I am, boldty to 
assert the du^ incumbent upon the GoTemment of a 
Christian country, to make an adequate proTisioa lor the 
religious instruction of the people, and to su|^ly them 



nnee 1801, oonsisted of a mm of <me miUkn sterling, iissiiil totbe 
CImrch Boildiiig OommifluaneiB, puisosnt to the Act 58 Gea m, c 
45;aiidhslf siiiinMiiipiinosnttotlkeAct5Geo.iy.,c.l03; and an 
annnal gnnt of 100,00<ML to the GoTernon of Queen AnnelB Bou]^ 
from 1809 to 1816, and firam 1818 to 1820, indunre. When, in 
1843,an Act, introdoeed hj Sir Boberi Peel, was psaed, to gif« 
Cieilities for the endowment of ministers in populous diatzietB faaring 
no dmrch or other oQnaeczated place of woiship, the money re. 
quired for the pnipose was not prorided b j Psiliament, but from 
the funds of the Church ; the Sedesiastic^ OommiaRionerB bdng 
empowered, <m the credit of their pnMpecliTe ftaid^ to bonow 
monej from the GoTemois of Queen Anne^s Bounty. Sren the 
Teiy modente amount of endowment for districts under Sir Bobot 
PeeFs Act was thus obtained from the funds of the Bcdeaastkal 
Gommianon only by a process <^ antidpatimL Hie ground on whi^ 
Sir Bobert Ped asked the House, a " ConservatiTe " House ni Oqb- 
m<mB, to assent to the measure, was expressly thii^ that " it called 
on them for no gruit of public money. I wish," the Bi^t Hon. 
oursble Baronet added, ' I could get such a gnoii with the atwl 
Bons ocncurrence of tiie House and of the country; but knowing 
my inability to obtain that unanimous concurroice^ I must siy that 
I think a sum appropnated from the reromes of the CSinreh, aa an 
encouragement to Toluntaiy contributions^ and a laige sum also 
deriyed from individual contributions^ will pioYe of gieatsr awriee 
than a sum rdnctantly Yoted by the House andrductaaidy paid by a 

portion <^ the people ; and,* he added, " I hope that thoae 

iHio baye deriyed their property from ihe labour of a population 
to whom the adyantages of religiouB instnietiQn have been dsnied, 
will, by their yoUmtaiy exertions and indiyidnd sofaseriptiQna, pva. 
mote, as they baye already done in some degree, ih% msaaa of the 
Church to extend the sphere <tf its prcasnt utJU^." 
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payment of the Papal priesthood, at least to secular pur- 
poses, not only unconnected with, but indirectly hostile 
to, the Church. And this disappointment was seriously 
aggravated, when a Bill was subsequently introduced into 
Parliament, one of the effects of which woidd have been 
to put a premium upon the extermination of Protestants. 
This episode in the ecclesiastical history of the period, 
though it can be but briefly touched upon in these pages, 
is yet deserving of at least a passing notice. It affords 
a striking illustration of the spirit in which the affairs 
of the Church were treated, under the auspices of a 
political party whose watchword was the improvement 
of the people, and, in reality, at the instigation of the 
Popish faction which had obtained in the Imperial Par- 
liament that dangerous power of a small but determined 
minority, which Bishop Blomfield had so forcibly pointed 
out as one of the chief dangers involved in the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation BiU. It furnishes pleasing evi- 
dence, moreover, of the manly courage with which the 
Bishop was wont to stand forward in defence of the Church, 
whenever he thought that not merely temporal interests, 
but questions of religious principle were involved. In 
answer to the plea of necessity, which was urged by the 
supporters of the Bill, he observed : " No such necessity 
was then [during the debates on the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities Bill, two years before] admitted to exist : on 'the 
contrary, its existence was vehemently denied, by none 
more vehemently than by the very framers and sup- 
porters of this Bill. No, my Lords, it had not then 
assumed the consistency and force of necessity. It was 
a mere abstract principle, a speculation, floating in the 
political atmosphere in the form of vapour, which it 
required a storm in the political atmosphere to condense 
into a thunderbolt, in the shape of a legislative enact- 
ment, destined to fall upon the devoted heads of the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland. No, not destined to &11 ; 
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sanctuary in that land, and to shed a dim but blessed light 
upon them who are sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death, and who will not receive the full and direct 
enlightenment of its beams — this can only be ensured by 
your resolutely upholding the Protestant Established 
Church. My Lords, do not dissemble to yourselves the 
truth that this measure is the first, — no, not perhaps the 
first, — ^but the boldest and most gigantic stride which has 
yet been taken towards the entire suppression of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. But surely, my Lords, we ought 
to deal with that country as though it might one day 
become Protestant. If we are sincere Protestants our- 
selves, and believe that truth will ultimately prevail, we 
must entertain that persuasion. But what is the direct 
and palpable tendency of this measure ? To papalize 
L*eland, to exterminate Protestantism. Every parish con- 
taining fewer than fifty Protestants is — what? to have 
fi*esh encouragements given to the true religion, so as to 
increase the number of its adherents ? No ; but to have 
its own Protestant clergyman withdrawn, with all the 
support, encouragement, and consolation which he is able 
to afford them. And what must be the result ? That 
in almost every such case the dispirited and disheartened 
Protestants will expatriate themselves, and quit the place 
where their forefathers lived and died ; or they will be 
speedily absorbed in the Roman Catholic population, sur- 
rounded as they will be by hostility and artifice, and plied 
with every engine of conversion. I know, my Lords^ I 
shall be told, — indeed, I have been told, — again and i^ain» 
• This is all very well : no doubt the Protestant Church 
in Ireland should be upheld if possible ; but really it 
is such a monstrous anomaly, that we know not how to 
deal with it ; and we hope you will not be so unwise as to 
identify the interests of the English Church with those of 
the Irish branch of it; nor with somewhat of the onielt}; 
of Mezentius, and more than his folly, join the Jiving te 
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tbe dead, that both may perish together.' My Lords, was 
this the language held at the Union ? Had either branch 
of the Legislature then avowed such sentiments as these, 
would the Union ever have taken place ? And if not, 
as is undoubtedly the case, is it fit language to be used 
to a Protestant Legislature, bound by the solemn com- 
pact of that Union ; or at least, is it an argument which 
can be admitted by a Protestant Bishop ? 

"I do not, my Lords, pretend to a belief that both 
establishments, or rather that both branches of the 8an>e 
establishment, will fall together. Their destinies are not 
so linked to each other, that even if, by the irreversible 
decree of Providence, the Irish Protestant Church should 
be severed from that of England, and laid prostrate in 
the dust, its sister branch must necessarily encounter a 
similar fate. The circumstances of the two are no doubt 
exceedingly different. In this country we stand less in 
need of an establishment for the purpose of maintaining 
the true religion, than in Ireland. The interests of the 
Protestant faith in that country demand the support and 
aid of an establishment ; and your Lordships would have 
to answer before Gt>d for passing such a measure as this, 
which would go to destroy its existence. But look at it 
in another point of view. What would be more calculated 
than the passing of such a measure, to inspire with fresh 
courage and confidence that hostile band of men, neither 
few in numbers, nor contemptible for talents and influence, 
who view the Protestant establishment in both countries 
with feelings of malignant hostility; who meditate its 
destruction : who, either by storm or sap, by force or fraud; 
by open and manly hostility, which it is easy to encounter 
and resist, or by insinuations, and inuendoes, and false 
reproaches, with which it is painful and difficult for 
honourable men to contend, are bent upon effecting the 
subversion of the Protestant Church of England ; but who 
know, nevertheless, that it is hopeless to attempt it, while 

i2 
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the Protestant Church of Ireland stands. Once allow 
them to fl^sh their swords in the weaker institution, and 
they will rush forward, flushed with victory, to attack 
the stronger. * Come on ' will be their cry, * we have 
succeeded once, under circumstances of the greatest dis- 
couragement, the most hopeless appearances, in opposition 
to the most sacred principles, the holiest feelings, the 
loveliest sympathies which can animate the human breast ; 
we have succeeded, in the teeth of Acts of Parliament, 
in spite of the most solemn compacts, in violation of the 
promises once made by those who are now supporting 
• our views : think you that we shall be less successful 
now, when we see before us so much richer a prize, 
when the victory will be so much more glorious?' — 
Every argument, my Lords, which is now urged for 
diminishing the R-otestant Establishment in Ireland, will 
be urged hereafter with greater force for its abolition ; 
and then the same weapons will be turned against the 
ancient institutions of England. 

"My Lords, I have evinced, on more than one occasion,- 
that I am not indisposed to adopt any well -considered 
measures of salutary and real reform. Least of all am I 
indisposed to their adoption with respect to that institu- - 
tion in which the dearest and b^st interests of the country 
are involved. But to a measure such as this, of direct 
spoliation^ I will never give my consent. Your Lordships 
will do me the justice to admit, that I have not been 
accustomed, in the debates of this House, to use stronger 
language than the nature of the subject on which I have 
been speaking seemed to justify. But if there be terms 
in the English tongue more expressive and emphatic than 
others, I would gladly employ them on this occasion, while 
I implore your Lordships by all that you hold sacred, by 
the gratitude you owe to that Church from which you 
have imbibed your Christian principles and knowledge, 
in whose consolations, 1 trust, you delight — ^nd may 
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you experience all tlieir efficacy at the closing hour of your 
existence — not to give your consent to a measure which 
will destroy the Protestant Church of Ireland, without 
benefiting the poor Roman Catholic population; which 
will starve the meritorious dispensers of God's truth, 
without adding to the real comforts of those who are 
engaged in diffusing religious knowledge under a differ- 
ent form — a measure of which it is not too much to say, 
that it commences with spoliation and sacrilege, and must 
end in ruin and confusion." 

The opposition of the Bishops and the Conservative 
Peers proved successful ; the obnoxious clauses, the effects 
of which were so ably exposed iu the speech from which 
we have quoted^ were expunged from the Bill ; and if the 
Church of Ireland is preserved to this day, as a witness 
to God's truth in opposition to the Papa^lie, as an element 
of healing in that long and sorely aflSicted country, assu- 
redly the powerful vindication of her cause by Bishop 
Blomfield contributed in no small degree to that satisfac- 
tory result. 

Before drawing our account of this period of Bishop 
Blomfield*s career, — during which he was almost exclu- 
sively occupied in guarding the temporalities of the Church, 
in Ireland from entire spoliation, in England from exten- 
sive misappropriation, — to a close»it is due to him to recall 
to mind the fact that, after all, whatever may be their value 
as a means to an end, the preservation of the temporal 
possessions of the Church is a point of subordinate impor- 
tance, when brought into competition with her spiritual 
duties and her spiritual interests. One invested with the 
responsible office of Chief Pastor may, therefore, well be 
excused for proving himself with regard to the former 
less tenacious, more unresisting, than a sound policy 
would seem to demand, if he be influenced in the course 
which he takes by the conviction, that by making a sacri- 
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fice of temporal advantages, he is in fact securing that 
which is of infinitely higher value, the spiritual charac- 
ter and efficiency of the Church. That such considera- 
tions had a large share in determining the line of action 
which Bishop Blomfield pursued, in the conflict forced 
upon him by the circumstances of the times, touching 
the temporal possessions of the Establishment, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the following observations in his 
Charge ofl834 :— 

** We should ill deserve the respect and attention which 
we claim, as ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, duly 
commissioned to ' feed the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood,* if we could not lay our 
hands on our hearts, and declare before Him, that our 
attachment to that Church is superior to, and independent 
of, all consideration of its temporal endowments ; that we 
love it because it is His Church ; for His sake and the 
brethren's ; as inheriting the promise of His Spirit ; as 
possessing richly the means of grace and edification ; as 
the honoured instrument of making known His saving 
health to all nations. That we are utterly indifferent to the 
advantage, held out to us by our Church, of a competent 
and honourable maintenance, it would be idle to pretend ; 
and there is no reason why we should pretend it. That 
'they who preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,' is 
the ordinance of its Divine Author ; and there is nothing 
in the circumstance of their enjoying that livelihood, inde- 
pendent of the caprice of their hearers, which is in itself 
calculated to deteriorate the quality of those motives which 
lead men to undertake the ministry of our [Church, or to 
defend its apostolical polity. A conclusive argument ibr 
the disinterestedness of the great body of the clergy is to 
be found in the fact, that the greater part of them enter 
upon their sacred office without any reasonable prospect 
of obtaining more than a scanty pittance, inferior to that 
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^icb might have been earned in sdmost any secular 
calling. I am confident that I speak the fixed and delibe- 
rate purpose of the great body of my brethren in the 
ministry, of whatever degree, or whatever advantages they 
may possess, when I say, that if the question were ever to 
arise between an abandonment of the Ohmrch's principles 
sad the sacrifice of its endowments, it will be found that 
their <$hoice 1ms been made beforehand : they would ' take,' 
if not ' joyfully,' yet resignedly, ' the spoiling of their 
goods,' in the strength of that ^ confidence,' which hath 
* great recompense of reward.' But we plead, and we will 
continue to plead, for the temporal possessions and immu- 
nities which belong to the Established Church, because we 
are persuaded, and every day's experience proves it to be 
80, that they reconunend the Church, £md through it the 
doctrines which it teaches, to Uie acceptance of the people 
at large; that they give to all its ministers a vantage 
ground upon which they may take their stand, and pro- 
claim the great truths of the Gospel with an authority, de- 
rived indeed £rom their high commission, but strengthened 
by the habits and prepossessions of their hearers; and 
because it serves as a perennial fountain of Divine truth, 
continually . sending forth its streams to fertilize the dry 
and barren places of the land, which, if left to the opera- 
tion of a voluntary S3rstem, woidd lie for ever desolate and 
n^lected. 

'' But let it never be forgotten by those who would 
deprive us of our endowments, much less by those who 
share in them, that if they are adapted to impart a tinge 
of secularity to the motives which induce men to enter 
into the ministry of our Church, they add greatly to the 
spiritual responsibility of those who do enter. To promote 
the growth of the Redeemer's kingdom upon earth, and 
to fiEishion it to the likeness of His kingdom in heaven, arc 
the great ends for which we have been called and set apart 
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)HE aspect which the afi^drs of the Church assumed 
after the retirement of Sir Robert Peel in April, 
1835, and the return to power of the Melbourne 
Ministry on the shoidders of a compact band of Irish patri- 
ots, — the representatives, virtually, of the Popish priest- 
hood, — ^was anything but encouraging. More particularly 
the turn which the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission took, and which resulted in the enactment already 
referred to, was not calculated to sustain, in the minds of 
those who had an opportunity of closer observation, what- 
eyer hopes they might at one time have conceived of aneffee- 
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trast to that inauspicious enactment. As early as the month 
of April in the year 1836, the Bishop published "Pro- 
posals for the creation of a Fund to be applied to the 
building and endowment of additional Churches in the 
Metropolis," the object of which was to ** direct the atten- 
tion of the public to the spiritual wants of the metro- 
polis, and to the duty and necessity of making a united 
and vigorous effort to supply them through the medium of 
the Established Church.'' In order to lay a foundation for 
the appeal about to be made to the liberality of the 
members of the Church, the official account of the 
condition of the diocese, contained in the Second Report 
of the Church Commissioners, then recently laid before 
Parliament, was embodied in the " Proposals.*' In that 
Iteport the Commissioners gave it as their opinion that 
*'the most prominent of those defects which crippled 
the energies of the Established Church, and circumscribed 
its usefulness, was the w^ant of Churches and Ministers in 
the large towns and populous districts of the kingdom.*' 
In illustration of this general assertion, the Report adduced 
the following details relative to the metropolis : — 

*' Looking to those parishes only, which contain each a 
population exceeding 10,000, we find that in Loudon and 
its suburbs, including the parishes on either bank of the 
Thames, there are four parishes or districts, each having a 
population exceeding 20,000, and containing an aggregate 
of 166,000 persons, with church-room for 8,200, (not 
quite one-twentieth of the whole,) and only 11 clergy- 
men. There are 21 others, the aggregate population of 
which is 739,000, while the church-room is for 66,155, 
(not one-tenth of the whole,) and only' 45 clergymen. 
There are 9 others, with an aggregate population of 
232,000, and church-room for 27,327, (not one-eighth of 
the whole,) and only 19 clergymen. The entire popula- 
tion of these 34 parishes amounts to 1,137,000, while 
there is church-room only for 101,682. Supposing that 
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ehurch-room is required for one-third, there ought to be 
sittings for 379,000 persons. There is, therefore, a de- 
ficiency of 277,318 sittings, or, if we allow 25,000 for the 
number of sittings in proprietary chapels, the deficiency 
will be 252,318. Allowing one church for a population 
of 3000, there would be required in these parishes, 379 
churches : whereas there are in tauet only 69, or, if pro- 
prietary chapels be added, about 100, leaving a deficiency 
of 279 ; while there are only 139 clergymen in a popu- 
lation exceeding a million." 

In further illustration of the spiritual requirements of 
the population of Loudon, the Bishop added, **At this 
moment there is in the metropolis and its suburbs,— 
omitting all notice of those parishes which contain less 
than 7000 inhabitants — a ]x>pulation of not less than 
1,380,000, with church-room for only 140,000, or little 
more than one-tenth of the whole." 

In commenting upon the statistical details contained 
in their Keport, the Commissioners had called attention to 
the fact that a comparison between the amount of popula- 
tion and that of church-room, did not by itself furnish an 
accurate view of the amount of additional provision re- 
quired, inasmuch as many of the chapels included in the 
accoimt of the church-room had no districts assigned to 
them ; and, the Commissioners added, ** we consider the 
assignment of a district to each church or chapel to be 
necessaiy to the ends of pastoral instruction, and to cany- 
ing into full effect the parochial economy of the Established 
Church." llie lieport added, that the resources possessed 
by the Established Church, and capable of being made 
available to the application of a remedy for this lamentable 
deficiency in the means of religious instruction and pasto- 
ral superiutendence were, in whatever way they might be 
husbanded or distributed, ^ evidently quite inadequate to 
the exigency of the case." 

Upon these premises,— refierring also to his statements 
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on this subject in his charge of 1834,* — ^the Bishop rested 
his appeal. '' The evils," he observed, '* which flow from 
this state of things, and which must continue to increase, 
unless some remedy be speedily applied, are such as can- 
not be contemplated without grief by those who desire to 
bring into the fold of a scriptural Church the thousands 
who are now destitute of pastoral care and instruction ; 
nor without the most serious apprehension, when it is 
considered in how great a degree the stability and pros- 
perity of a country are dependent upon the principles and 
habits of those classes which form the basis of the social 
fiibric. It is a work of prudence, not less than of charity, 
to impart to the multitudes who are now scarcely acquainted 
even with the first principles of Christianity, a knowledge 
of its duties and consolations, its motives and restraints ; 
and the most hopeful method of effecting this, is to send 
more labourers into- the Lord's harvest ; to increase the 
number of churches and clergymen ; to bring home to 
the very doors and hearths of the most ignorant and 
neglected of the population, the ordinances, the solemni- 
ties, the decencies, and the charities of our Apostolical 
Church ; to divide the moral wilderness of this vast city 
into manageable districts, each with its place of worship, 
its schools, and its local institutions." 

For this work it was that the Bishop " earnestly en- 
treated the prompt and liberal assistance of the Christian 
public," holding up for imitation the example of Glasgow 
and Manchester, where considerable sums, — 20,000^. in 
the former, 12,000/. in. the latter, — ^had recently been 
collected for the erection and endowment of new churches 
and pointing out the much greater national importance 
of attending to the spiritual wants of the metropolis ;--- 
" an object in which," he observed, " not merely the inha- 
bitants of this great city, but the people of the empire 

* See above, page 147. 
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at large are interested; for the influence of the metro- 
polis upon all the towns of the kingdom, and upon the 
springs of the GoTemment itself, is every day increasing." 
He intimated that his desire and hope was to obtain dona- 
tions ** much higher in amount, than those usually given 
as annual subscriptions," — ^in other words, that what he 
aimed at, was not a guinea subscription scheme, but a 
grand efibrt of Christian munificence, worthy of the 
wealthiest city and kingdom in the world. 

The practical results contemplated by his " Proposals" 
were — the erection or purchase, and partial endowment, 
of at least fifty new churches, in the most populous parts 
of the metropolis and its suburbs ; a district with regular 
cure of souls to be assigned to each church, and a certain 
fixed income, independent of pew-rents, secured to the 
minister; the appointment of the incumbents, except in 
cases where the patronage would be otherwise provided 
for by law, to be vested in the Diocesan, in preference to 
a system of elective trusteeship. To carry out these 
objects, he announced his intention of shortly submitting 
more specific proposals to the friends of the Church, in 
the mean time inviting their suggestions, and promises 
of support, so as to enable him to accompany those pro- 
posals with a list of subscriptions, as '' an omen of final 
success." In a postscript he suggested that, in acknow- 
ledgment of its duty to provide for the spiritual wants of 
the people, the Legislature might possibly be induced to 
imitate the example of the Parliaments of the 9tli of 
Queen Anne, and of the Ist of George I., which imposed 
a duty of 2«. and 3«. per chaldron, respectively, upon all 
coals imported into London ; and he showed by calcula- 
tion from ascertained data, that an addition of only 2d. to 
the duty of Sd, per ton, levied at this time upon coals 
imported into the metropolis, — an addition so trifling as 
scarcely to be felt by the consumers,— would yield an 
annual sum of upwards of 18,000/. That even this 
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modest suggestion fell to the ground, is but another proof 
of the low state of religious feeling to which the Legis- 
lature had sunk down. The success of the Bishop's scheme, 
however, did not depend on the good sense or good feeling 
of the House of Commons. His appeal was to the good 
sense and good feeling of the members of the Church. 
" I appeal," he said, " with no inconsiderable degree of 
confidence, to the humanity, as well as to the Christian 
charity, of my countrymen, to furnish the means, not 
merely of commencing, but of canying on far towards its 
accomplishment, under the blessing of God, this most 
important work ; the work of evangelizing thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of their poor brethren ; of reclaim- 
ing them from practical heathenism ; of imparting to them 
the Word and Sacraments of God, through the ministry of 
His Church ; of placing them under the guidance and 
teaching of men rightly appointed to the office, and duly 
qualified for its discharge ; of gathering them together into 
Christian neighbourhoods, each round its centre of know- 
ledge and godliness; of giving increased efficiency, and 
therefore increased stability, to our Church ; and so pro- 
moting at once the cause of social order and pure religion,- 
and bringing down a blessing from Him Who is the 
author of peace and lover of concord, and the giver of 
national as well as individual prosperity." 

The response made to this appeal did not altogether 
disappoint the Bishop's '* confidence " in making it. On 
the 6th of July a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen 
was held at London House, when, under the patronage 
of the King, the Archbishop of Canterbury being Vice- 
Patron, and the Bishop of London President, a Committee* 

* The list of names composing this Committee, when read by 
the light of subsequent events, is not a little curious, and famishes 
a remarkable illustration of Bishop Blomfield's influence in bringing 
men of the most opposite tendencies to act together. In addition 
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was appointed, and regulations were framed, for the 
management of the Fund to be raised ; and in the course 
of the same month publicity was given to the proceedings 
of this meeting, with a brief prefatory statement from the 
Bishop, in which the duty of the public was yet more 
strongly urged than in the original " Proposals." '* A great 
eflTort,'* so ran the Bishop's plea, *" is required ; great, as 
men are now accustomed to measure the requirements of 
Christian charity : and yet, are there not hundreds of per- 
sons who could give to the cause of Christ and of His 
Church their thousand pounds each, without sacrificing 
one of their comforts or enjoyments ? and are there not 
multitudes whom we have a i^ght to call upon, even for 
such a sacrifice, if it be requisite, in order to rescue so 
many of their fellow-creatures from the miseries of irre- 
ligioa and vice, and to prevent the further growth of an 
evil which threatens our national peace and safety ? The 
duty of contributing to this object, is especially incum- 
bent upon all those persons who are the proprietors of 
land and houses in the metropolis ; and upon those who 
have been enabled, by the local advantages which it affords 
to business of various kinds, to realize a competent share 
of worldly goods. 

^' An earnest appeal is respectfully, but confidently, made 
to all the inhabitants of London and its suburbs, who 
possess the means of doing good; but especially to the 
owners of large property in the metropolis ; to the great 
companies and commercial establishments ; to the merchants, 

to the dignitaries of the diocese, and such stanch supporters of the 
Church as the Rev. Dr. Spry, the Rev. U. H. Norris, and the 
Rev. J. E. Tyler, among the metropolitan clergy, and Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Mr. Joshua Watson, and Mr. William Cotton, among the 
lai y, we find in the list of the Committee, bide by side, Lord 
Ashley and Mr. Gladstone ; the Rev. Dr. Pusey, and the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. Noel;— and, as secretary to the Fund, that of Mr. W. 
Dodsworth, then a clergyman of the English Church, subsequently 
a layman of the Romish communioji. 
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bankers, and opulent tradesmen ; to lend prompt and effec- 
tual aid to the promotion of an object of such para- 
mount importance ; and to set an example to the great 
towns and populous districts of the empire, which cannot 
£ul to exert a salutary influence upon its religious and 
moral state. 

**" The Bishop of London looks also with confidence to 
the clergy of this part of his diocese, to assist him in this 
important tmdertaking, by recommending it to th«ir 
parishioners, and by soliciting donations from the weal- 
thier amongst them." 

The sum total of promises of support which, ^' as an 
omen of success," accompanied the above statement, ex- 
ceeded 40,000/. The Bishop himself, by a contribution 
of 2000/.,* furnished a clue to what he meant by " dona- 
tions much higher in amount than those usually given as 
annual subscriptions." Within two months of the publica- 
tion of the scheme, the subscriptions amounted to upwards 
of 74,000/.; and within six months, at the close of the year 
1836, to upwards of 106,000/.f As a first result, this could 

* This was the amount of the Bishop's first donation. As the 
work of chnrch-bnilding proceeded, he continned to contribute liber- 
ally to the Fund. His recorded contributions to the Metropolis 
Churches Fund, the Bethnal Green Churches Fund, and the Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society, amount to 6,950/. This is exdn- 
sive of his contributions to individual churches, — generally 50/., and 
sometimes more. Taking into account all these, and the cost of 
the erection and endowment of St. Stephen's, Hammersmith, at 
his sole expense, it has been calculated that the total amount of 
outlay incurred by Bishop Blomfield for promoting the erection 
Slid endowment of new churches in his diocese cannot be much 
under 30,000Z. 

t The following extracts from the Subscription List are illns- 
trati?e of the spirit in which the Bishop's appeal was received : — ^the 
King, 1,000;.; Queen Adelaide, SOO;.; the Duchess of Kent, 100^ 
(On the accession of Queen Victoria, in the following year. Her 
Majesty consented to become, like her predecessor. Patron of the 
Fund, and gare a donation of 1,000Z.) The Archbishop of Canter- 
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not be otherwise than highly gratifying : but the brilliant 
example set by a few was not followed by the commu- 
nity at large ; nor was the first ardour of liberality, excited 
by the Bishop's appeal, sustained. A sum of 11,000/. 
only was added during the first half-year of 1837 ; the 
year 1837-8 produced no more than 9,900Z. ; the year 
1838-9 only 6,600/. This gradual falling.off in the 
amount of new contributions suggested, early in the 
year 1839, the establishment of special funds for parti- 
cular localities, in the hope of creating thereby a more 
powerful personal interest. Among these local funds the 
most succe^ful was that established, — on the suggestion of 
Mr. William Cotton, the Governor of the Bank, and most 
efficient coadjutor of Bishop Blomfield in this great and 

bury, 1,000/. ; the Bishop of Llandaff, as Dean of St. Paul's, 500^ ; 
the Bishops of Salisbmy and Chichester, 100^ each ; the Bishop of 
Calcutta, 200/.; the Dean of Westminster, 2002. : Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge, 200/.; Eev. Dr. Posey, and Rev. C. P. Gk)lightly, 1,000/: 
each ; three other clergymen, 500/. each ; Brasenose College, and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 1,0002^ each ; Trinity College, Cambridge* 
3002.; Oriel College and St. John's College, Oxford, and St. John s 
College, Cambridge, 2002. each; Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
1002. The Dukes of Portland and of Bedford, and Lord BoUe, 
1,0002. each; the Marquesses of Cholmondeley and Exeter, the 
Earl of Harrowby, Lords Bezley, Calthorpe, and Eenyon, 500/. 
each ; the Earl of Dartmouth and Earl Howe, 2002. each ; Sir 
Robert Peel, 2002.; Lord John Russell, 502.; George Byng, Esq., 
2,0002.i G. Davenport, Esq., 1,0002.; W. Cotton, Esq., and Joshua 
Watson, Esq., 5002. each ; Sir R. H. Inglls, 2002. The Corporation 
of the city of London, 5002. ; five city companies— the Merchant 
Tailors, Mercers, Saddlers, Goldsmiths, and Grocers, 5002. each; 
and the ClothworiLers' Company, 1002. The banking firms of 
Messrs. Hoare, 1,0002.; Messrs. Child, Coutts, Drummond, Smith 
Payne and Smith, and Williams Deacon and Co., 5002. each; 
Messrs. Gosling and Sharp, 2002. Among the anonymous donations 
are, 5,0002. from "a Clergyman seeking treasure in heaven;" 10002L 
from "a District Visitor :" 1,0902. from "Exhort one another, 
lest any of you be hardened." One name of no small note we look 
for in vain,— that of the dougfatychampion of the sacredness of 
church property, the £ftcetlou8 Canon Residentiaiy of St. Paul's. 
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good work, — for the erection and endowment of ten new 
churches in the one parish of Bethnal Green: a parish 
which had attained a deplorable pre-eminence among the 
metropolitan parishes by its extreme poverty and squalor, 
its crime and turbulence, no less than by the excess of its 
crowded population, and the extent of its spiritual destitu- 
tion. The result of this modification of the plan was far 
from unfavourable : in addition to the sum of 5,600Z. raised 
for the general purposes of the fund in the year 1838-9, 
the special contributions for Bethnal Green reached nearly 
13,000/. ; and in the following year 1839-40, the account 
stood thus : — General Fund, 3,700/. ; Bethnal Green Fund, 
13,000/. ; other local objects, 13,000/. 

The labours of the Committee charged with the manage- 
ment of the Metropolis Churches Fund were continued 
>vith vaiying success, under the superintendence and active 
co-operation of Bishop Blomfield, for the space of eighteen 
years: after which it was deemed advisable to enlarge 
the basis of its operations by extending them to the entire 
diocese, and establishing, with a view to their permanency, 
a Diocesan Church-building Society. When, in May, 
1854, this enlargement of the plan was determined on, 
a final repoit of the Metropolis Churches Fund was drawn 
up, which exhibits the following aggregate results : — ^The 
sum total of contributions obtained was, in round num- 
bers, 266,000/. The management of the Fund had been 
60 judicious, that while an amount of 23,000/. was rea- 
lized from interest upon the sums invested from time to 
time, until called for by the operations of the Committee, 
the outlay for expenses of management for the whole 
space of eighteen years was only 5,100/. In the applica- 
tion of the Fimd to the purpose for which it was collected, 
the Committee adopted the plan of making their grants 
dependent, wherever it was practicable, on local eflTorta. 
By this means the Fund was made instrumental in the 
erection and endowment of seventy-eight new churches. 
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of which thirteen only were entirely chargeable to the 
Fund ; and the sum total expended upon these seventy- 
eight churches, inclusive of the grants from the Fund, 
was 536,000/. But this was not all. The impulse given 
by the appeal and the example of the Diocesan led to the 
erection and endowment of seven new churches by indi- 
viduals at their sole cost, — one of them, St. Stephen's, 
Hammersmith, by the Bishop himself. The total amount 
of accommodation thus provided was 106,000 sittings, or, 
according to the usual calculation, reckoning the accom- 
modation required at one- third of the gross population, 
church -room for 318,000. The addition to the number 
of clergy for whose employment provision was made, 
wholly or in part, was 146; and, 'including 25 clergymen 
supported in connexion with the new churches by the 
Additional Curates Fimd, and 8 by the Pastoral Aid 
Society, the actual increase of clergy was 179. 

K with these results we compare those produced by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission,, the contrast is indeed 
striking. The aggregate population of new districts for 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners provided a partial 
endowment, — ^below 150/. on an average, — (not a shilling 
being contributed by them towards the erection of churches,) 
between the years 1836 and 1854, the period over which 
the operations of the Metropolis Churches Fund extended, . 
was only 854,870, — that is, in the proportion of 8 to 3 
to the population provided with churches, and to some 
extent with endowments for the clergy, by means of the 
Metropolis Churches Fund. The amount of additional 
clerical supervision called forth by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was 242, by the Metropolis Churches Fund 179, 
being in the proportion of 4 to 3. On the other hand, 
the expenses of management of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, according to the returns^ for the period during 
which its expenditure can be ascertained, averaged nearly 
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20,000/. per annum ; * those of the Metropolis Churches 
Fund 280/. per annum, being in the proportion of 
70 to 1. The advantage resulting from the augmenta- 
tion of 856 benefices, at the rate of little more than 
50/. on an average, by the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, can hardly be considered in the light of a com- 
pensation for the monstrous disproportion which these 
data exhibit, between the expense incurred and the results 
produced. But in addition to this, let the sources from 
which, by either measure, the means of eflfecting these 
results were attained, and the general character of the 
two measures, be taken into account : — in one case, the 
patrimony of the Church, devoted to the service of Qod 
by the piety of former ages, transferred from its freehold 
tenure by ecclesiastical persons to the hands of a State 
Commission, subject to the control of the political Govern- 
ment, which; during the greater part of the time has 
proved, and bids fair to prove in an increasing degree, 
hostile to the Church ; involving, moreover, the diversion 
of property given for piou» uses from the objects contem- 
plated by the donors, in other words, a breach of fidth 

* From the manner in which the accounts of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission were kept, it is impossible to ascertain from the pub- 
lished documents what was the annual cost of the working of the 
Commission down to the end of 1843. From 1844 a different mode 
of keeping the accounts was introduced ; and for the eleven jeari^ 
down to 1854, inclusive, the published documents present the fob 
lowing aggregate amounts : — 

Parliamentary Grants for Salaries in the 

CivU Service Estimates . . . j^ 86,011 
General Charges of Management defirayed 

out of the Funds of the Commission . 78,162 
Payments to Solicitors, Surveyors, Archi- 
tects and Agents .... 97,498 

j^ 211,666 



Being, on the average of the eleven years, an annual coat of 
19,242/. per annum. 
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towards the dead ; the reduction of the cathedral establish- 
ments, the proper centres of Diocesan action, to the mmu 
mum of support consistent with their continued existence ; 
and the degradation of the Episcopate from the rank of 
an independent estate to the dependent position of sti- 
pendiaries on a public fund administered virtually by the 
State : — ^in the other case, the voluntary oflferings of pious 
persons, devoting a portion of their substance to the 
service of Almighty God, after the example of the piety of 
former ages; involving no spoliation, direct or indirect, 
no breach of faith ; not impairing the efficiency, nor under- 
mining the security and independence, of any portion of 
the Church's fabric ; but simply diverting a certain amount 
of private wealth from the uses of this world to the pur- 
poses of the Kingdom of Christ, to His purposes Who is 
the Giver of all wealth ; and in the act of doing so, calling 
forth the exercise of some of the chief graces of the 
Christian character by those who felt it a privilege to take 
part in so good a work : — ^let all this be considered, and 
there can be little doubt which of the two expedients for 
relieving the spiritual destitution of the people was the 
more accordant with the principles, as well as with the 
true interests, of the Church ; little doubt which of the 
two was eventually contemplated with the greater comfort 
by the mind of Bishop Blomfield, who, while under the 
pressure of a great difficulty, and the delusive hope of 
extensive and permanent good, he had acquiesced, and at 
one time actively concurred, in the one, had the satis&o- 
tion of having originated the other. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Insufficiency of the Proyision made \j the Metropolis Churches 
Fund— Enormous and Artificial Increase of Population —Noble 
Example set by Bishop Blomfield — Failure of Duty on the part 
of the Large Proprietors and the Trading Community — National 
Mammon Service— Practical Heathendom of the Masses — Con- 
tinued Demand for Church Extension — Importance of adherence 
to Church Principles— Salutary influence of New Churches and 
Parochial Districts — Testimony of the Churchwardens of Bethnal 
Green — Visitation Charge of 1846 — Expenditure for Penal 
and Keformatory Institutions — Eefusal of State Assistance to 
the Work of Church Extension — Duty of the Church towards the 
Neglected Populations— Missionary Character of the Work — The 
Wealthy Laity Rebuked— Last Visitation Charge— Church build- 
ing a Principal Feature of Church Extension— Other Measures 
for Evangelising the Masses subsidiary and preparatory — Danger- 
ous Illness of the Bishop in 1836— Remonstrance against Exces- 
sive Labour — The Bishop's Reply— Death of Dr. Burton — Dr. 
Hampden appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford — Five 
Bishoprics vacated by Death — The new See of Ripon — Hoyal 
Control over the Episcopal Patronage of the Crown. 

I^OWEVER favourable the light in which the Metro- 
polis Cliurches Fund appears, when contrasted 
with the Ecclesiastical Commission, it must be 
admitted, and by no one was it more deeply felt than by 
Bishop Blomfiold himself, that the measure failed to effect 
all that the spiritual condition of the metropolis required. 
But this is assuredly no argument against the course pur- 
sued by the Bishop, when he issued the appeal which 
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called that Fund into existence. It is true, no doubt, 
that the number of new churches created by the Fund was 
not quite one-third, the number of additional sittings 
provided little more than two-fifths, of the number required 
to meet the existing destitution of parishes containing a 
population of 10,000 and upwards, when the appeal was 
issued ; and it is true, moreover, that while the accommo* 
dation provided by means of this Fund fell thus lamentably 
short of the actual wants of the population at the time 
when this remedy was first suggested, the increase of the 
population,: — at the rate of about 600,000 during the 
eighteen years, — amounted to double the population for 
which the means of grace were provided; thus leaving, 
at the end of the eighteen years, a larger amount of spiri- 
tual destitution than existed at the beginning of that period : 
but neither the inadequacy of the sums eventually raised to 
the object for which they were required, nor the gigantic 
increase of the evil which it was proposed to remedy, can 
with fairness be objected against the design itself, or against 
its originator. As regards the increase of population, it 
cannot even be alleged that it ought to have been calcu- 
lated upon; inasmuch as the increase was not a natural but 
an artificial increase, produced by the position of the 
metropolis as a great centre of commerce, and by the 
feverish activity of commercial enterprise. And as regards 
the inadequacy of the sums raised, the obvious answer is, 
that if the example of the Bishop had been followed, — if 
the wealthy inhabitants of the metropolis, the great owners 
of the mil and other large proprietors, as well as the^ 
merchants, manufacturers and traders of all kinds, for 
the increase of whose gains those masses of population 
are drawn together, had all, during those eighteen years, 
given of their substance in the same ratio as Bishop Blom- 
field gave in proportion to the revenues of his See, that 
is, about one-tenth of the whole, the funds collected would 
have been more than sufficient, not only to relieve the 
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pressure of spiritual destitution at the time when his appeal 
was 6rst made, hut to provide for all the subsequent in* 
crease of population. As long as the laity, with rare but 
h^hly honourable exceptions, continue, in their individual, 
not less than in their corporate capacity as represented 
by Parliament, to turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
National Church, which calls upon them, instead of living 
in luxury and hoarding up wealth, to deny themselves for 
the promotion of the kingdom of Christ, and the salva* 
tion of souls, — on the idle, not to say the hypocritieal 
plea, that the resources of the Church are ample, and 
only require to be more carefully husbanded and more 
equally distributed, — so long must we expect that the 
noblest e£Ports of individual churchmen, whether they be 
bishops, priests, or laymen, will fail to touch that deep and 
dangerous sore of modem society in our land, the irreligion, 
the practical heathendom, of the masses. And fearful, 
indeed, will be the responsibility incurred by those on 
whom it devolves, whether in the metropolis or in the 
country at large, to carry on the great work of church 
extension, so nobly taken in hand by Bishop Blomfield, if 
they should be found to disparage his labours^ because 
through the intensity of om* national Mammon-service 
they produced inadequate results; if, instead of bdidly 
rebuking, as he did in his day, the national sin, they should 
do homage to the spirit of the age, and devise for the 
spiritual supervision of the people methods inconsistent 
with the principles of the Church, with the Ordinance 
of Christ, — methods recommended mainly by their cheap- 
ness, and deriving their sanction from the popular senti- 
ment of an unbelieving age. 

But in whatever way this great and vital question may 
hereafter be dealt with, the truth, the justice of history 
require that the eminent services rendered to the cause of 
religion by Bishop Blomfield, in the establishment of the 
Metropolis Churches Fund, should be recorded and ao-> 
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knowledged as one of those measures which, being pro- 
ductive of great and lasting good, shed lustre on his Epis- 
copate. Nor is the substantial benefit which by it has 
been conferred on his diocese to be measured by mere 
statistical data. ''A bare enumeration,*' it is justly ob- 
served in the " Final Report *' of the Metropolis Churches 
Fund, *' of the sums expended and the number of churches 
built, gives but an inadequate representation of what, by 
the blessing of God, has been accomplished through the 
instrumentality of this Fund. Much has been done which 
cannot meet the eye of man ; and even of that which is 
visible, much does not come within the province of this 
Committee to report."* The estimate foimed of the bene- 
ficial results of the measure by those who had the best 

* In illustration of the effect produced upon the popalation of 
a parish on vhich the proposal of Bishop Blomfield was fully 
broQgbt to bear, the following particulars, contained in the Beport 
of the affiliated Bethnal Green Chnrches Fund, will be read with 
interest : — 

" Scarcely have the twelve new Church districts felt in themselves 
the inherent vitality of the parochial system, hut they have put 
forth their powers and sought to expand themselves into their 
legitimate proportions. In several instances the schools are so 
crowded that the incumbents are exerting themselves to obUdn 
additional school-room, and in St. Bartholomew's, and St. Jude's, 
plans are already put out for erecting addiUandl schools in those 
parishes 1 

" Property in Bethnal Green has, moreover, so improved since 
the Church movement b^^an, that the rental of the whole parish, 
which was then 90,0002., has now increased to 118,0002. 

" The character of the population has shown so great an advance, 
that while the poor-rates were, in 1889, 15,0002., they are now 
reduced to 14,0002., although the population has increased from 
70,000 to 90,170. 

" In 1840 the number of baptisms was only 768, while in 1850 they 
had increased to 2,080 ; in the former year there was scarcely a single 
provident fund or clothing club in the parish, in the latter (besides 
what may have been paid into savings' banks) 4,984 depositois 
in eight provident funds had paid 1,8022. of their own savings 
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opportunities of judging, maj be collected from an address 
presented to the Bishop, on the consecration of the last of 
the ten Bethnal Green churches, by the churchwardens 
and other leading inhabitants of the ten districts into 
which the parish of Bethnal Grreen had been divided, ^' in 
token of respect and admiration of his wisdom, energy, 
and Christian benevolence, and in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his paternal regard for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the people, as particularly exemplified in the 
unwearied zeal, the wise counsels, and the imfailing 
liberality, by which he aided and encouraged the build- 
ing and endowment of ten additional churches in the 
parish of Bethnal Green. The erection of these edifices, 
now completed," the memorialists say, '^ has been watched 
with the greatest interest ; and the benefits derived from 
them are already manifest in the improved appearance of 
the neighbourhood, as well as in the habits and demeanour 
of the poor, for whose welfare they were principally de- 
signed ; in connexion with which, as part of the same 
benevolent plan, are the national schools, by means of 
which provision is made for the religious training of 
thousands of the rising generation, who would otherwise 
have grown up in hopeless ignorance of their duty, both 
toward God and man. The great and salutary effects of 
such spiritual machineiy will in future times, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, be abundantly evident, 
and redound to the glory of God in the salvation of many 
souls." 

into the hands of the clergy, and received the same with interest at 
the close of the year ; while the same paid into clothing clubs and 
other kindred institutions increased this amount to 2,298^. 14^. 6d.*' 
Another important testimony to. the value of the spiritoal pro- 
vision made for the parish of 3ethnal Green is contained in the 
Beport made to the Association for promoting the Belief of Des- 
titution in the Metropolis, by a deputation headed by the Earl of 
Harrowby, which by appointment visited Bethnal Green. 
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What was the view taken by Bishop Blomfield him- 
self of the difficulties which beset this work, as well as 
of the results which it might be ex[>ected to produce, 
we learn from his allusions to the subject in two of bis 
Visitation charges. In 1846, having reviewed the history 
of the Metropolis Churches Fund, which had then been in 
existence for ten years, the Bishop dwelt with much ear- 
nestness on the duty of the State to make provision for 
the spiritual wants of the people, as well as on the duty 
of the Church to supply the lack of service on the part of 
the State. *' It is fearful to think,'' he said, — ^afler giving 
some statistical details respecting the religious condition of 
the metropolis as it then stood — '* and yet I see not how 
we can escape the conclusion, that more than a million of 
souls in this vast aggregate of human beings are unpro- 
vided with the means of grace; and that, for want of them, 
thousands and thousands are suffered to pass every year 
into the eternal world, ' in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity,' having no share in the comforts, or privi- 
leges, or hopes of the GospeL Is not this a case in which 
the resources of the State might be equitably and pro- 
fitably employed, if not to do all that is wanted, yet at 
least to aid the pious and charitable endeavours of private 
Christians ? As Luther told the magistrates of Germany, 
that if they desired the strength and prosperity of their 
country, they would, in addition to all the money laid out 
upon walls, and dykes, and munitions of war, pay a few 
schoolmasters to teach the rising generation, so may we 
with truth remind our rulers, that if but a tithe of the 
outlay which is annually voted for gaols, and peniten- 
tiaries, and convict emigration, were expended upon 
churches and schools, it would provide that which, in due 
time, would obviate, in great measure, the necessity of 
such a costly machinery of punishment and reformation. 
But we cannot afford to wait for the re-awakened Uber- 
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ality of the Legislature. The Church must endeavoury 
by her own unassisted energies, ' to lengthen her cords, 
and strengthen her stakes/ and to gather into her fold 
those who are now ^scattered abroad ns sheep haying 
no shepherd/ " 

To the objection which had been raised, that the new 
churches were not more than half filled, — which, it was 
alleged, proved the whole scheme to be a failure. — the 
Bishop, in the same charge, replied by observing that 
"the statement was by no means generally true," and 
that, where it was true, it might be accounted for without 
supposing either the scheme itself to be faulty, or the 
agents employed in carrying it out incompetent or unfaith- 
ful. '* In neighbourhoods," the Bishop continued, " where 
there existed a comparatively educated and well-informed 
population, feeling the want of the Church's teaching and 
ordinances, and desiring to have that want supplied^ it 
was to be expected that, when a church should have 
been built, it would be well attended. And such has been 
the case. But in these gi*eat and populous parishes, where 
the masa of the people had been left almost entirely with- 
out the benefits of pastoral superintendence, or religious 
instruction of any kind, their physical and social condition 
being mostly on a level with their spiritual, it would have 
been perfectly marvellous, if our new churches had been 
all at once, or even within a few years, filled with wor- 
shippers. In such districts as these, the work to be done 
by the Church is of a strictly missionary kind. The people 
are to be taught the very first rudiments of Christianity ; 
and before even that can be done, they must be brought 
to a knowledge of Christianity itself, as a fact. The 
religious sense is to be awakened in them: and the 
obstacles which oppose themselves to the e£Port8 of the 
clergy in such a work, are even greater, in some respects, 
than those which are encountered by the missionary in 
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heathen lands. The change, to he effected in this case^ 
must he gradual, and will he wrought chiefly through the 
medium of the rising generation. The school must train 
up a congregation for the church ; while at the same time 
the influence of religious instruction will in many instances 
find its way through the children to the parents. We have 
therefore heen especially careful, in sueh districts, to 
provide schools as well as churches^ and schools before 
churches, where hoth could not he reared at one and the 
same time ; and the good, resulting from our efforts, is 
to he measured hy the effect of thi« joint provision, and 
not merely hy the numher of persons who have, up to the 
present time, availed themselves of the increased facilities 
of attending public worship.'' 

While the Bishop thus laid ample grounds for the 
entreaty addressed to his clergy on this occasion, that they 
would anew urge the claims of the Metropolis Churches 
Fund upon their wealthier parishioners, he pointedly 
expressed his sense of the obligation which devolved upon 
the laity in this matter. *' Remind your wealthy pa- 
rishioners," he said, *' that the want which it is intended 
to supply, is, in great measure, occasioned by those very 
causes which augment their own resources, or contribute 
to their pleasures. The labourers and artisans, who form 
the bulk of that population whom we desire to brmg' 
under the Church's teaching and care, minister to their 
wealth and comfort. Liberal as have been the contribu- 
tions to our Fund, we cannot dissemble the fact, that it 
has been raised chiefly by lfu*ge donations from a few; 
and that many, whose connexion with the metropolis is 
a source of profit, or an occasion of pleasure, have not 
yet thrown their offerings into the treasury of the Lord's 
House. There are not a few members of our Church, 
whose incomes, derived from the successful pursuit of 
commerce in this great city, are so large, that they might 
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annually build and endow a Church, without abridging 
themselves of a single comfort, or even luxury. 

*'Ego yectigalia magna, 
Diyitiasque habeo triboB amplas regibus. Eigo 
Quod mpercU, non est melius quo insumere possis? 
Cur eget indignus quisquam, te divite 1 Qtuire 
Templa muni antiqua Deihm ? Cur, improbe, car» 
Non aliquid patrias tanto emetiris acenro ]" * 

** I humbly thank God that He has put it into the heart 
of some of His servants to set a noble example in this 

respect, and to emulate the pious munificence of older 

times." 

The following observations, which occur in the last 
charge delivered to the clergy of his diocese by Bishop 
Blomfield, deserve to be deeply weighed by those whose 
duty it will be to take further measures for supplying the 
spii*itual wants of the people. They were called forth 
by the transition already mentioned from the temporary 
operations of the Metropolis Churches Fund to the perma- 
nent action of the Diocesan Church Building Society, and 
throw great and valuable light on the place which, in the 
opinion of so experienced a Pastor as Bishop Blomfield, 
the work of church-building holds among other measures of 
church extension. Speaking of the methods for evange- 
lising the masses of the population, touched upon in the 
B«port then recently drawn up by the Committee of Con- 
Tocation, the Bishop remarks : — ^•* Some of the methods 
pointed out in that Report for supplying the spiritual 
wants of the people cannot be resorted to until some 
modification of the Church's rules shall be sanctioned by 
legislative enactment. But others have been already tried, 
and blessed with a measure of success proportioned to the 

• Horat. Sat. II. ii. 100. 
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scale upon which the experiment has been made. Amongst 
these I cannot but regard the building of additional churches 
as one of the most important: not merely because it 
furnishes increased means of attendance upon the Church's 
teaching and ordinances ; but because it carries with it 
of necessity an increased number of labourers in the great 
harvest-field of souls. Every additional church ensures to 
the district in which it is built always one, and mostly 
two, additional clergymen, with their staff of assistants^ 
in the persons of schoolmasters. Scripture-readers, and 
district visitors. It is, indeed, in many cases advisable to 
send additional clergymen to labour in populous parishes, 
where it may not be practicable, for a time at least, to 
provide for the erection of a new church ; and in such 
a case I have never hesitated to sanction the celebration 
of Divine service in a school-room, or any other conve- 
nient building, whether on Sundays or work-days ; a still 
better provision being a temporary church, which may now 
be purchased or hired at a moderate cost, and which has 
in several instances accelerated the erection of a permanent 
building. And in general, it is no doubt expedient, where 
an additional church is required, to send a clergyman at 
once to labour in that district, and to form the nucleus at 
least of a congregation, ready to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which the new church will afford them when 
it is built. But the provision thus made for the spiritual 
wants of a district will not be complete without the erec- 
tion of a church. This ensures an additional number of 
clergymen; whereas an addition to the number of the 
clergy in any parish does not ensure, though it may ren- 
der more probable, a provision for additional church 
accommodation.' ' 

The year 1836, memorable in the history of Bishop 
Blomfield's Episcopate by the establishment of the Metro- 
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sentation of the address, ns no immediate steps would be 
taken in the matter. Within a few days after this inter- 
view. Lord Melbourne went down to Brighton, where 
the King was staying at the time, and obtained from the 
onconscious Monarch, whose ears the remonstrance of the 
University had never reached, the Royal sanction to the 
obnoxious appointment. 

While the indignation and alarm caused by these pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Prime Minister were at their 
height, the death of Bishop Van Mildert, of Durham, placed 
another important ecclesiastical appointment at the dis- 
posal of the Crown; and two more bishoprics fell vacant 
within little mere than a month from the death of Bishop 
Van Mildert, by the decease of Bishop Ryder of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and of Bishop Sparke of Ely. Beyond the 
translation of Dr. Maltby from Chichester to Durham, 
however, no advantage was taken of these opportunities 
of reinforcing the episcopal bench from the school repre- 
sented on it by that Prelate. The country had been tho- 
roughly roused by Dr. Hampden's installation in the 
Divinity chair at Oxford ; and the King, who took a more 
serious view of the responsibility attaching to ecclesiasti- 
cal, and especially to episcopal appointments, than his 
poco cttrante Minister, had been put on his guard. It was 
not thought advisable, therefore, to oflPer any fresh outrage 
to the religious feelings either of the Monarch or of the 
Church. The three sees of Chichester, Lichfield, and Ely, 
as well as, later in the year, the newly-created see of 
Ripon, and, in the spring of the following year, the see of 
Salisbury, vacated by the death of Bishop Burgess, were 
filled by men who possessed and deserved the confidence 
of the Church. It was not till the death of Bishop 
Bathurst, of Norwich, in the following year, that an 
appointment consonant with the heterodox traditions of 
that ill-fated see gave fresh cause for dissatisfaction ; nor 
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was it until a new reign, that Lord Melbourne yentored, 
in the appointment of a successor to Bishop Grey of Here- 
ford, to revert to Earl Grey*s notable device of degrading 
the episcopate into a means of rewarding political party 
services. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Infidelity of Modem Liberalism— Popish Influence in the Honse of 
Commons — The Position of the Church as a National Establish- 
ment assailed—The Church's Hold on the Country through her 
Social Influence — Systematic Course of Insidious Aggression — 
Parochial Administration of Relief to the Poor — Commission of 
Inquiry — Bishop Blomfield Chief Commissioner — His desire to 
bring back the Poor to Honest Independence— Eflects of the Mea- 
sure not answerable to his Expectations — Evils of severing 
Parochial Relief from Christian Charity and Spiritual Super- 
vision — The Nev Registration Law — Matrimony reduced to a 
Civil Contract— Government Scheme for the Abolition of Chnrdi- 
rates— Dissenting Agitation— Great Church Meeting— The King 

• averse to the Scheme— Debate in the House of Commons — Meet- 
ing of Bishops— Declaration of the Archbishop in the Honse of 
Lords — Attack upon the Episcopate by Lord Melbourne — Indig- 
nant Reply of Bishop Blomfield — The Scheme denounced as 
''Sacrilegious Spoliation''— Its Real Objects unmasked — Dwind- 
ling Miyority in the House of Commons — Virtual Defeat of the 
Scheme— Illness and Death of William IT. — Accession of Qaeen 
Victoria. 

)HE result of the experiment made upon the for- 
bearance of the Church by the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden, was 80 far satisfactory, that it 
ofiTered no encouragement to the men in power to com- 
mit, for the present, at all events, any further direct 
aggressions upon her in the exercise of the ecclesiastical 
patronage of the Crown. Nevertheless, the general ten- 
dency of their administration, directed by that spirit of infi» 
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delitj, which underlies modem Liberalism, and by the 
influence of the Papacy, brought to bear upon them 
through Daniel O'Connell and his band of followers, con- 
tinued, as it had been from the first, adverse to the 
position of the Church as a national establishment. The 
foundations of that position had been seriously shaken by 
the admission to political power, first of Dissenters, and 
subsequently of Romanists. But the Church had struck 
her roots deep into the soil of the country, and thrown 
out numberless fibre roots, by which she was connected 
with every part of the social system. To cut off these, 
a succession of legislative enactments was proposed, which 
bore more or less directly upon the interests of the Church. 
By bringing under the exclusive control of the secular 
Government matters of every day life, over which the 
Church had hitherto exercised a salutary influence, it 
was thought that her hold upon the hearts and minds 
of the people might be insensibly loosened. Accord*^ 
ing to the established order of things, it was the Church 
that gave to the marriage ceremony, in all but a few 
exceptional cases, not only its religious character, but 
its legal sanction ; it was the Church that received the 
new-born infant in her arms, and, while bestowing upon it 
the privileges and blessings of the Christian Covenant, 
witnessed to its civil status ; it was the parochial school 
that stood in loco parentis in the case of children whose 
parents were unable, through poverty or ignorance, to 
make provision for the proper training of their offspring ; 
it was in connexion with the parochial system of the 
Church, that legal provision was made for the poor and 
needy, the sick and the aged ; and it was the Church that, 
after the closing scene of life, took charge of the remains 
of frail mortality, and committed them to the earth with 
solemn words of prayer and of consolation. That in the 
discharge of these functions the Church had not at all 
times come up to the high mark of her duty, no candid 
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inquirer into the history of the great revolution which has 
been brought about in all the social relations of life, will 
deny ; and it must be admitted, moreover, that in regard 
to those portions of the population which had broken away 
from the doctrine and discipline of the Church, there was 
a mutual inconvenience, a grievance to the Church and to 
her ministers, ho less than to the dissentients themselves, 
in the state of the law which brought them on certain 
occasions within reach of her action and under her juris- 
diction. And had legislation been confined to the simple 
object of providing for the more efficient discharge of her 
duties by the Church, on the one hand, — ^had it, on the 
other hand, relieved the Church from the duty of mini- 
strations which were a burden to the consciences of her 
clergy, and simply enabled the dissentients to make for 
themselves arrangements more consonant with their own 
views, — there would have been no just cause of complaint. 
But, unfortunately, the course of legislation bearing upon 
all these questions was of a character totally different. 
Taking advantage of the fact, that abuses had crept into 
the Church's administration of the matters committed, 
wholly or partially, to her charge, and of the repudiation 
of her offices by some, on grounds of religious difference, 
the opponents of the Church in the Legislature sought, — 
and as far as they were enabled to carry out their views, 
they proceeded, — ^to abrogate the whole of the existing 
machinery of parochial administration. 

The first point to which this system of attack upon the 
social influence of the Church was directed, was the paro- 
chial administration of relief to the poor. This had been 
very generally 8u£Pered, by the clergy and the more influ- 
ential laity, to fall into incompetent and often unscru- 
pulous hands ; and the result of this neglect had been the 
upgrowth of abuses which imperatively called for cor- 
rection and reform. To apply this, a Commission was 
appointed early in the year 1832, which was charged •*to 
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tnake a diligent and full inqmry into the practical opera- 
tion of the laws for the relief of the poor in England and 
Wales, and into the manner in which those laws were 
administered," and '^ to report their opinion whether any 
and what alterations, amendments or improvements, might 
be beneficially made in the said laws, or in the manner of 
administering them, and how the same might be best car- 
ried into effect." On this ^commission. Bishop Blom* 
field, who, it appears had given considerable attention 
to the subject of the administration of the parochial relief 
system, was induced by Lord Althorp, not only to give 
his services, but to accept the onerous post of Chief Com* 
missioner. Associated with him in the Commission were, 
the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Sumner, Mr. Stourges Bourne, 
the B«v. H. Bishop, and several laymen, mostly barristers, 
— amongst them Mr. Edwin Chadwick, whose name is 
permanently identified with the Commission. The views 
with which Bishop Blomfield consented to take a part in 
the inquiry, and concurred in the report of the Commis- 
sion, may be collected from the observations which he 
made in his place in Parliament, on the introduction into 
the Upper House of the Bill founded upon that report, 
though altered in some material points in its prepress 
through the House of Commons. The object of the enact- 
ment, as framed by the Commissioners, was, according 
to Bishop Blomfield*s understanding of it, "to reinstate 
the labouring classes of this country in the position they 
had formerly occupied ; to bring them again to depend 
upon their own honest exertions for the supply of their 
wants, without having recourse to the parish funds on 
every trifling emergency,'* an object which the Bishop 
properly described as being '^ not less consistent with the 
soundest principles of humanity, than with the most 
approved maxims of political economy." And on a sub- 
sequent occasion he declared, that *'he did not despair 
of seeing the poor of this country, under the operation 
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of a judicious and wise law, return to that high and inde- 
pendent feeling, which formerly induced them to think it 
disgraceful to derive support from any other source than 
their own honest exertions." Of the history of his con- 
nexion with the measure the Bishop gave, in the course 
of the debates upon it, the following account : — '* When 
I was first applied to by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to become one of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the Poor Laws, I felt a very strong reluctance 
to embark in that inquiry. I had a pretty clear percep« 
tion of the obloquy to which I should probably expose 
myself by doing my duty in the examination of such a 
subject, — a subject to which I had paid rather close 
attention for several years past. I knew that many of the 
recommendations which would probably be made by that 
Commission, and to the making of which I should be a 
party, would be of such a nature as would be likely to 
expose me to the imputations which have been since so 
liberally lavished upon the Commissioners. I yielded, 
however, to the solicitation of that noble Lord, and con- 
sented to take upon me the office. Having done so, I 
should have been wanting in the duty I owed to the 
country at large, had I not faithfully and fearlessly applied 
myself to the duties of that office. If, in the execution 
of those duties, I felt myself compelled to adopt opinions 
at variance with the sentiments of many with whom I am 
accustomed to concur, I trust I shall not, on that account, 
be accused of acting under the influence of unworthy 
motives." 

To this apologetic appeal the pen of history is bound to 
pay the same deference that was paid to it by the assembl)^^ 
to which it was addressed. No imputation, indeed, can 
rest upon Bishop Blomfield for the part which he took 
in this great legislative change; although subsequent 
experience has shown, that while some of the evils which 
had given rise to it, have been remedied, the measure 
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has not, in other respects, answered the expectations of 
its framers. Much hardship, such as Bishop Blomfield re- 
peatedly declared it impossible to suppose would ever result 
from it, has been inflicted on the poor through the 
machinery provided by the Act ; that high feeling of inde- 
pendence which the Bishop was anxious and hopeful to 
see restored, has unhappily not been induced by its opera- 
tion ; though some of the more profligate forms of immo- 
rality, against which the enactment was directed, have 
been rendered legally impossible, it is much to be feared 
that the morality of the lower classes has not improved, 
as is evident from the appalling frequency of the crime 
of infanticide ; and while, thus, in some important par- 
ticulars, the measure has proved a decided failure, one 
consequence, not anticipated at the time, has been pro- 
duced by it, which, in the interest of the poor and of 
public morality, cannot be too much deplored, — the 
severance of parochial relief to the poor and needy, the 
sick and the aged, from the influence of Christian charity 
and spiritual supervision, by handing it over to the heart- 
less rule of political economy and bureaucratic formality. 

Another, and a still more serious inroad upon the social 
influence of the Church, was made by the Acts establish- 
ing a system of civil registration of births and of mar- 
riages ; by the latter of which, matrimony was reduced to 
a mere civil contract, and facilities were given for con- 
tracting marriages without any of those moral checks, 
consequent upon the performance of the marriage cere- 
mony in the face of the Church and through the instru- 
mentality of the minister of religion. Attempts had been 
made, as early as the year 1834, in the House of Com- 
mons, to legislate upon this subject ; but they had proved 
abortive, and it was not until the year 1836, that the 
measures in question, being introduced by the Government, 
passed the two Houses and became law. They were not 
brought up to the Upper House till the end of June; 
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and as at that period the state of his health prevented 
Bishop Blomfield from taking any share in the legislative 
business of the country, they call for mention in these 
pages, only on the ground of their forming part of a series 
of measures, tending, in their joint effect, to impair the 
influence of the Church upon the habits and feelings, the 
minds and morals of the people. 

The next point of attack selected for this covert warfare 
against the Church was the education of the children of 
the poor. But before, in the opinion of the promoters of 
these successive aggressions, matters were ripe for giving 
battle to the Church on this ground, conflicts arose and 
events took place which claim our prior attention. On 
the last day of January, 1837, the session of Parliament 
was opened by Commission, and the speech from the 
throne contained, among others, an intimation of '^ His 
Majesty's desire that the Legislature shoald consult upon 
such further measures as might give increased stability 
to the Established Church, and promote concord and good- 
wilL'' This enigmatic, and, considering the quarter from 
which it emanated, ominous announcement, was explained 
by the mover of the address in the House of Commons as 
including infer alia, "the settlement of Church rates;" 
in further confirmation of which Mr. Spring Rice, after- 
wards Lord Monteagle, being then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, gave notice of a motion relative to Church 
rates. It had, indeed, been understood for some time that 
there was an intention of turning part of a presumed 
surplus of the Church's revenues, to be realized by the 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, to account 
as a substitute for church rates; the first indications of 
such an intention which transpired in the Commission of 
Inquiry, having been the cause of the refusal of the Epis- 
copal Commissioners any longer to lend the sanction of 
their names to its Beports. It scarcely needed, there- 
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fore, the official announcement in Parliament, to rouse to 
action both the enemies and the Mends of the CSiiirdi 
throughout the country. The dissenters bestirred them- 
selves in support of the measure which the Chancellor o£ 
the Exchequer was expected to propose. In their chapels 
and elsewhere they convened meetings, at which depotieB 
were appointed for the purpose of attending a central 
gathering of the dissenting interest in the Metropolis. 
Upwards of four hundred of these delegates actoallj 
repaired to London ; and petitions drawn up and signed 
by tliem, were presented to Parliament as exhibiting the 
dissenting mind of the coimtry on the subject. 

On the other hand the friends of the Church were not idle. 
A meeting was convened at the Freemasons' Hall on the 
18th of February, over which Lord Ashley, now the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, presided. At this meeting a resolution was 
passed '' deeply lamenting the inadequacy of the means 
of the Established Church to the entire fulfilment of 
its high and holy purposes, amidst the prodigiously 
increased and increasing masses of the population ;** and 
asserting *' the utter impossibility of providing by any inter- 
nal arrangement of its own resources for this pressing 
exigency." On these grounds the meeting expressed its 
anxiety ^' that the Legislature should not only refuse to 
sanction measures for depriving the Church of any of its 
existing property or rights, but that it should also take 
immediate and effectual means to remedy the evils which, 
for the want of new churches, and of a corresponding 
increase of parochial ministers, were felt in so many parte 
of the kingdom.*' A petition to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, in accordance with these sentiments, was agreed to, 
and numerous petitions of a similar character were sent up 
from all parts of the country. It was no secret, moreover, 
that the King was personally averse to this and other mea* 
sures which his Ministers had announced in his name; 
and it was even stated that a communication on the 
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proposed Church-rate bill had been addressed by the Sove- 
reign to the Archbishop of Canterbury. All this did not 
aug;ur much success for the ministerial scheme, which, 
after several postponements, Mr. Spring Rice brought 
forward on the 3rd of March, in a Committee of the whole 
House, in the form of a resolution to the following effect : — 
**That it is the opinion of this Committee that, for the 
repair and maintenance of parochial churches and chapels 
in England and Wales, and the due celebration of Divine 
worship therein, a permanent and adequate provision be 
made out of an increased value given to Church lands by 
the introduction of a new system of management, and by 
the application of the proceeds of pew-rents ; the collecting 
of church-rates ceasing altogether, from a day to be deter- 
mined by law ; and that, in order to facilitate and give 
early effect to this resolution, the Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury be authorized to make advances on the 
security, and repayable out of the produce of such Church 
lands." 

Whilst this debate, which occupied four nights, and 
extended over a fortnight, was pending in the House 
of Commons, an incidental discussion on the subject was 
brought on in the Upper House on the presentation of 
petitions in favour of Church-rates by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, after a forcible exposure of the iniquity 
of the proposed scheme of spoliation, stated that a meeting 
of fifteen bishops, nearly all that were then in town, had 
been held that morning, and that he was '* authorized by 
them to express their unanimous determination to resist 
the measure in contemplation by all proper and just means.** 
In conclusion the Primate complained that the names of 
" the Archbishop of Canterbury,'* of the " Bishop of Lon- 
don,*' and of '*the Bishop of Llandaff," as •*Dean of 
St. Paul's," had been inserted in the ministerial draft 
among the names of the Commissioners under the pro- 
posed Bill, which had given rise to a notion that they 
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were privy to the plan, and that it had their approbation 
and concurrence. This th« Archbishop emphatically 
denied, with a view " to relieve himself and the other right 
reverend prelates from the odium which so unfounded a 
misrepresentation was calculated to attach to them." 
This declaration on the part of the Archbishop drew from 
the Prime Minister an angry reply, in which he assailed 
the Episcopate in no measured terms, denouncing the 
course adopted by them as hostile to the pieace of the com- 
munity, and '' not calculated to conciliate for them that 
respect, that reverence, which he should always wish to 
see them deserve and command." The Archbishop, in par- 
ticular, he chai^d with having brought forward the sub^ 
ject ''improperly and invidiously," at the insti(pation of 
''those who had more guile and deeper designs than 
himself." The Minister next entered into a defence of the 
scheme, and concluded by expressing, in a tone of haugh^ 
menace, his determination to persevere with the measure 
in spice of the opposition of the Episcopate. 

As Lord Melbourne resumed his seat. Bishop Blomfield 
started to his feet. " And so, my Lords," exclaimed the indig* 
nant Prelate, *' because a body of men speaking the senti- 
ments of the clergy, who are so deeply interested in this ques- 
tion, and the sentiments of the laity, who feel their interests 
on this subject to be identified with those of the clergy, come 
forward and protest, mildly and respectfully, against this 
encroachment on the property of the Church, we are to 
be denounced with more than ordinary vehemence by the 
Edng*s Prime Minister, and to be told that we are un- 
mindful of the peace of the community, because we desig- 
nate this measure as a sacrilegious act of spoliation. And 
when the Prime Minister teUs us that this injury is to be 
committed in order to secure religious peace and har- 
mony, we, the Bishops of the Church of England, are not 
to complain of it, because the ' only ' sacrifice to be made 
is the sacrifice of that Protestant Church of which we 
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are the superioi r ministers ! ** The Bishop then pro* 
ceeded to comment on some of the arguments advanced 
by Lord Melbourne in justification of the measure. " The 
noble Viscount says that the present state of things con- 
nected with the levy of church-rates is extremely scan- 
dalous ; that the present dissensions of the community on 
that subject are most scandalous. I admit that all this is 
most scandalous ; but to whom is it scandalous ? Not to 
the Church, but to that small body of persons who now call 
upon you to release them from a burden which does not 
press heavily upon them, and subject to which they have 
inherited their property, well knowing all its liabilities. 
Peace! Such a measure produce peace, indeed ! Does not 
the noble Viscount know that this measure never can pro- 
duce peace ? Is he so blind to the experience of the past 
as not to see that peace will never follow concessions 
made so absolutely at the expense of one party alone? 
Measure after measure have we passed in order to con- 
ciliate Ireland, and always under the promise that each of 
them, as it was yielded, would extinguish contention and 
promote peace : yet have not all invariably been made but 
substrata for further agitation, for the attainment of fur- 
ther demands? Have we not, I would ask your Lord- 
ships, the confession of those who are most prominent in 
promoting the abolition of Church rates, to guide ns to 
their real object ? Is it not their boast and their triumph, 
that this measure is only valuable to them as ' a first 
instalment V Has not an influential member of their body, 
at a large meeting of Protestant Dissenters held in this 
metropolis, said : ' Only one step at a time : let us not 
meddle with other matters ; for, at present, they are not 
relevant.' ' Not relevant ? ' said a Dissenting minister 
£rom Scotland, ^ what do you mean ? Does not this mea- 
sure lead to the abolition of tithe as a necessary conse- 
quence ?' The reply to this question was : ' Be prudent ; 
only one step at a time.' Can we, then, either talk or 
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think of peace as the result of this measure of — I insist 
upon the phrase — sacrilegious spoliation ?*' 

With reference to that part of the ministerial scheme 
which related to the improvement of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, the Bishop stated that it had been considered and 
rejected as impracticable by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners ; and he concluded by the following reply to 
the appeal which Lord Melbourne had made to the Bishops 
as ministers of peace. "'Ministers of peace,' said the 
noble Viscount, ' banded together to prevent the passing 
of a measure of peace.' I deny most emphatically, on the 
part of myself and my right reverend brethren, that any 
part of our public conduct has rendered us liable to so 
unjust a chai'ge ; but it is undoubtedly our duty to pre- 
vent, if possible, the passing of a measure which is likely 
to be attended with so much detriment to the best inte- 
rests of the Church as that which we have been discus- 
sing. I deny that any portion of the clergy, or that the 
public at large, consider this plan to be just. I am sure 
that by resisting this attack on the rights of the Church, 
we shall do more for the peace of the country than by pur- 
suing any other course ; for it will never tamely submit to 
such an act of spoliation as has been proposed. I do not 
speak merely for the interest of the clergy, for that is the 
last point to be considered on such a subject ; but for the 
poor people of this country. There are two millions of 
poor people in England, who are without the means of 
religious instruction ; and to what other source can they 
look for these means if the present plan be adopted? 
Should this measure pass, all hope of providing for the 
spiritual wants of two millions of our fellow-subjects 
will be at an end, and we shall be thrown eventually on 
the voluntary principle ; and of that voluntary principle 
I will only say that, if it has succeeded at all in thb 
country, it has succeeded mainly because there has been 
an Established Church maintained within it; and that 
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if the voluntary principle should ever prevail, there will^ 
assuredly be an end to the Church of England." 

Within a week after this energetic remonstrance on the 
part of the Episcopate, the debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the resolution of the Chancellor of the Exche^ 
quer was brought to a close, and the result of the 
ditision was the affirmation of the resolution in Com* 
mittee by a majority of 273 to 250. But when, in May, 
a second division was taken upon it, on the report of the 
Committee being brought up, the ministerial majority 
dwindled from 23 to 5, in a still fuller house, the numbers 
being 287 to 282. 

Before the ministry had time to recover from the smart of 
the virtual defeat which they had thus suffered in their 
conflict with the Church, the King's last illness supervened. 
After the lapse of a week from the first attack, hopes 
were entertained of his recovery ; but these hopes were 
soon dissipated by the appearance of more alarming symp- 
toms. On the 20th of June, King William IV. expired 
at Windsor Castle ; and the succession to the British 
throne devolved upon a youthful Princess who had only 
a few weeks before completed her eighteenth year. 
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^ ASTLY different was the kingdom to which Queen 
Victoria succeeded on the death of her royal 
uncle, from the inheritance transmitted to his 
sons by George III. Thai was a "" United" Kingdom, not 
only by the union with England of Scothmd and Ireland, 
but by the unity of principle on which its government 
was foimded. The religious element was an important 
ingredient in its political constitution ; all its institutions 
were pervaded by it. The Church was the basis on which 
the foundations of the State were laid ; the Throne stood 
beside the Altar, from which it derived its sanction and 
chief authority, and to which, in return, it gave the pro* 
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teotion and support of the regal power. Exceptional in 
its nature, as it was in its origin, and taking the form of 
a local immunity, the somewhat anomalous relation be- 
tween the Crown and the Presbyterian Establishment in 
Scotland did not affect the essential character of the State, 
as a body professing a definite form of Christianity, and 
recognizing the Anglican branch of the Church Catholic 
as the national establishment for the maintenance of true 
religion in the land. While to every creed and form of 
worship the utmost freedom was accorded, that freedom 
was purely civil and personal ; it was toleration, and 
nothing more. Instinct with the spirit of moderation and 
charity, which is inseparable from ti*ue Christianity, and 
which has ever characterised the Church in the best and 
purest periods of her history, the State refrained from 
exercising any compulsion or control over the religious 
convictions or practices of those of its subjects who differed 
from its religion : but the State had a religion of its own ; 
and it entrusted with political power those only for whose 
allegiance to its own religious principles it had a guaran- 
tee. In this close union with the Church, the Regal 
power was held under her Divine Head as a sacred trust 
irom the King of kings, whose vicegerent the Sovereign 
•was, not only for the temporal government of the State, 
but for the external government of the Church. All the 
other powers in the State w-ere, not in name only, but 
in fact, subordinate to " the King as supreme f the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal were, the former ex officio^ as the 
Heads of the Church, the latter by hereditary right and 
dignity, the advisers of the Sovereign j the House of Com- 
mons was the assembly of the representatives of the people, 
attending upon the Sovereign by his command, for the 
purpose of conference and consultation upon the affairs of 
the kingdom, and the measures to be taken for the com- 
mon weal : but both these assemblies, constituting together 
the Great Council of the nation, retained in every respect 
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the position and character of subjects, the utmost extent 
of their privileges going no further than to act as const!* 
tutional checks to prevent a despotic exercise of the 
power of the Crown. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, though th^ 
forms of this ancient constitution of the kingdom remained, 
— as, for the most part, they remain to this day, — ^un- 
changed, the substance of it was gone. There was still 
an Established Church, but the State had ceased to have 
a religion of its own. The theory of a " common Christi- 
anity," under cover of which the members of every deno- 
mination of religionists retaining the Christian name had 
obtained admission to political power, had proved wholly 
nugatory as a principle of union or of action ; there was 
no virtue in it to impress a positive character of religion 
upon the measures of the Government or the Legislature ; 
but it had exercised a potent influence as a principle of 
negation. As such if had been successfully employed 
against the religious element in the constitution, by those 
whose object it was to give to the State a purely secular 
character, to exclude religion altogether from public afBiirs, 
and to reduce it to a mere matter of private and personal 
opinion and conduct. 

Under this new aspect of the body politic the Church 
had sunk down,— not, indeed, in her indelible character 
as a branch of the Holy Catholic and ApOsStolic Church, 
but in her position as a religious establishment, — ^to the 
level of a sect ; a sect still powerful, because a numerical 
majority of the nation was attached to it, and because, by 
virtue of its parochial arrangements, it had territorial pos- 
session of the country ; but on this very ground, as well as 
on account of its endowments and its dignities, regarded 
with continued envy and ill-will by those who had sac- 
ceeded in deposing it from its former position of ascend- 
ancy. With the religious character of the State the prin* 
ciple of Divine authority, as inherent in the Regal power, 
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4iad insensibly evaporated. Loyalty had coased to be 
(ohexished as a religious duty, disloyalty to be eschewed 
<a8 a sin. The former had come to be regarded as a 
Yoluntaiy personal homage yielded to exalted rank by 
4KHnmon consent, but liable to be withheld at the plea- 
sure, and according to the taste, of the individual ; the 
latter had settled down into a recognized form of political 
opinion, which had as much right to assert itself as any 
other political opinion or theory. The character of " God's 
Ordinance*' was no longer a source of authority, the foun- 
dation of the " Supremacy" of the Crown : the sovereignty 
^f the people had become the sole fountain of political 
power; the will of the people, as expressed by their 
representatives in the House of Commons, not the will of 
God, as collected from His Word, and from the living 
voice of His Church, had become the recognized rule 
for the guidance of the Government and the Legislature. 
The Royal supremacy, which once had claimed at the 
hands of the Church a reverent submission, and at the 
•hands of all a religious allegiance, had become an instru- 
ment of tyranny, wielded against the Church by the 
IVIinister whom a majority of the democratic branch of the 
Legislature imposed upon the Crown, The wearer of 
the Crown, — a Sovereign still in name, but not in power, 
-*from Vicegerent of the King of kings, had become the 
Chief Magistrate, the most exalted of the public servants 
of the people ; invested with a personal inviolability, not 
because of the sacredness of " God's Anointed," but on 
the groimd of political expediency. The irresponsibility 
of the Sovereign had become but another word for depri- 
vation of power : ministerial responsibility but another 
word for the irresponsible exercise of power by a Minister 
who, being, under the title of a servant of the Crown, 
.the creature and the tool of a House of Commons which 
had usurped all the substantive powers of the State, bad 
no one to call him to account. 
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None of the States of modern Europe has, — even 
through the bloodiest oonvulsionB which in this and the 

^preceding age have shaken the foundations of society, — 
undergone a more complete revolution, a more effectual 
subversion of the basis, or a more radical change of the 
framework, of the body politic, than that which was 
brought about in this country by the mere reiteration of 
specious fallacies in the ears of a people intoxicated with 

.success, and frantic in the pursuit of wealth, during the 

^period which elapsed between the death of George III 
and the Accession of Queen Victoria. The principle of 
this revolution was fully established before that Princess 

. ascended the throne of her ancestors : what remained to 

. be done to complete the work, were mere matters of detail, 
logically deducible from the fundamental changes already 

. accomplished. Add to this the tender age and inexperience • 
of the successor to the throne, and it cannot be matter of 
surprise that a new complexion was at once given to the 

^struggle which, during the reign of her two Rgyal uncles, 
had been going on between the ancient institutions of the 
country and the new-born spii-it of innovation, and in 
which the interests of the Church, as the national insti- 
tution for the maintenance and psomotion of true religion 

. were so deeply involved. Before^KiR'ever, we enter upon 
this fresh phase in the history of that struggle, we shall 

, follow the new Sovereign to the august ceremony which 
conferred the sanction of Heaven upon her Regal power. 

It was on the 20th of June, 1838, that the massive 
portals of the ancient metropolitan Minster of St. Peter 
were once more thrown open for the coronation of a new 
Monarch; and, once more, Bishop Blomficld was the 
.preacher of the day. He who, seven years before, when 
« the successor to the Crown was a man far advanced in 
life, had, from the same pulpit so eloquently expoimded 
the relative duties of rulei*s and subjects, was now called 
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upon to bring the truths and precepts of our holy religion 
to bear upon the same theme on the solemn consecration 
to the Kingly dignity of a Sovereign whose age and sex 
could not fail to render her investiture with so exalted an 
office a spectacle of more than common interest to every 
beholder, and a subject of fervent supplication on her 
behalf to every devout and thoughtful mind. That Bishop 
Elomfield himself was forcibly impressed with the contrast 
between the two occasions on which his ministrations were 
thus called into requisition, is evident from the feeling 
remarks in which he blended the tribute of honour and 
affection to the memory of the departed Monarch with 
his pious aspirations for the welfare of his youthful suc- 
cessor. " It is impossible," he observed, ** for me to 
witness the recurrence of this solemnity, after so short 
♦ an interval of time, without pausing for a moment to ren- 
der the tribute of deserved respect to the memory of a 
Sovereign, the leading features of w^hose character, as 
King of this country, ^corresponded to the threefold re- 
quirements of God's Word,"— justice, mercy, and meek- 
ness, the points on which the Bishop had dwelt in his 
sermon. " An honest desire to do impartial justice to all 
his servants and subjects ; a prompt and enlarged bene- 
volence ; a willing condescension and kindness ; a care- 
ful observance of aU the ordinances of religion ; a sense 
of his own weakness and dependence upon God ; and a 
reliance upon the merits of his Saviour, which consoled 
and supported him in the valley of the shadow of death, — 
these qualities, especially when viewed with reference to 
an education but ill-adapted to prepare him for the duties 
or the trials of Royalty, may well be remembered with 
an affectionate regret, softening, yet not impairing, the 
feelings of joyful exultation with which we hail the acces-^ 
sion of a Princess, called to the seat of Imperial power 
in all the freshness and Mness of youthful hope and 
jpromiee*" 
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The Bishop selected his text,* with singular appropri- 
ateness to the occasion, from the incident in the history 
of " the young Josiah, the most pious and upright of the 
kings of Judah," when, standing by a pillar in the temple 
of the Lord, he, on his own behalf and on behalf of his 
people, entered into the solemn covenant, the object of 
which was "to bind both King and people by the formality 
of a public and united pledge to the performance of their 
duty as servants of the Most High Grod." Applying this 
to the mutual engagement between the Sovereign and the 
people, which forms part of the coronation ceremony, the 
Bishop entered upon a general consideration of the recipro- 
cal obligations involved* in that pledge, and addressed to 
the new Sovereign such faithful counsel and exhortation as 
befitted both her position and the office of God's minister. 
*' "We are," he said, " commanded in the "Word of God, to 
* submit ourselves' to our rulers * for the Lord's sake,' as 
being *his ministers to us for good.' Their claim to our 
obedience and respect is built on the deepest and firmest 
of all foundations : but the degree of readiness and affec- 
tion with which that obedience is paid, will be propor- 
tioned to the desire which they evince to resemble Him 
from whom they hold their high commission, as the friends, 
and guides, and benefactors of mankind. If it be the 
office of a Christian teacher to inculcate the Divine autho- 
rity of human governments, and the duty of a conscien- 
tious submission to * the powers that be,' it is not less 
incumbent upon him to remind those who are invested 
with that authority, that they are set in the high places of 
the earth for the good of those beneath them ; to diffuse, 
from their dazzling but fearful eminence, a salutary and 
purifying light over the whole range of society; to check 
the progress of evil, and to promote the growth of all that 
is good, by the influence of their example, even more 

2 C?hron. xxxiv. 2. 
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than bj the exercise of their power. We are bound to 
UH them, that if God has done more for them, as to worldly 
dlings, than for the rest of mankind, they are thereby 
enabled, and will be expected, to do more for Htm. If 
He has advanced them to the highest pinnacle of earthly 
grandeur, they are to advance His honour and glory, by 
the special means entrusted to them for that purpose. 
Of no other individual members of the whole family of 
mankind can it be said, with equal truth, that they live 
ZM>t for themselves alone, but for the weal or woe of others. 
Their virtues or their errors are not confined within the 
narrow precincts of a court, but are felt through the em- 
tire frame of society, in their effects upon the tastes, the 
morals, and the habits of the people at large. 

'^Nor is it, in general, so necessary to impress upon 
subjects the duty of obedience and respect to their rulers, 
as it is to recommend condescension and kindness on. the 
part of rulers towards their subjects. They are too highly 
exalted, too completely removed from everything like 
competition or rivalry, *to excite a feeling of envy in those 
beneath them ; while the outward circumstances of their 
state, their power, and privileges, and the visible glory of 
their regality, will ensure submission and deference from 
the great bulk of mankind. But those very circumstances, 
added to an imlimited command over the sources of enjoy- 
ment, and the absence of contradiction and control, are but 
too likely to make them forget their essential equality, 
AS moral and accoimtable agents, as servants of Jesus 
Christ, with those from whom they are so widely separated 
by the accident of birth. It is, therefore, the more impor- 
tant that they should be continually reminded of that word 
of Divine truth, which is not changed, nor weakened in 
its application, by any worldly distinctions whatsoever: 
' He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good. And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?* Justice, 
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mercy, and meekness, as they are *the weightier matters 
of the law, ' and the fruits of a Christian faith, are the 
brightest gems in an earthly crown ; and set off to un- 
speakable advi^tage the factitious ornaments of dignity 
and splendour/' 

More especially the Bishop insisted on the duty of 
national religion, as the only source of true and lasting 
national prosperity : " The Word of God, and the history 
of His proTidential government, warrant the conclusion, 
that religion is the true secret of national happiness and 
honour ; and the religious state of every country must 
be greatly influenced by the religion of its rulers. ' Them 
that honour me,' saith the Lord, 'I will honour.' A 
steady adherence to the true faith ; a determined uphold- 
ing of that Church which is its depositary and dispenser ; 
a devout use of all its means of grace ; a living exemplifi- 
cation of its holy precepts, will bring down upon God's 
Anointed Servant an abundant measure of His blessing ; 
will ensure to her, — and nothing else can ensure it, — a 
nation's abiding loyalty and love; and will revive, with 
augmented lustre, under His protection, the ancient but 
not forgotten glories of a female reign ; the glories, not of 
outward magnificence, nor of successful war, nor of enlarged 
dominion : but the peaceful and durable glories of internal 
improvement and stability, — faction extinguished ; dissen- 
sions healed ; commerce extended ; learning and the arts 
encouraged ; th^ Church reformed and strengthened ; the 
pure gospel preached to all the people of the land ; and 
the consequent 'growth of everything that is * lovely and 
of good report.' " 

How earnestly solicitous the Bishop was for the religious 
character of the new reign, — a point on which, whatever 
might be the personal disposition of the Sovereign, the 
character of many of those by whom she was surrounded, 
and more especially of her official advisers, was anything 
but calculated to reassure men's mind?, — and how deeply 
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he felt the need in which so young a Monarch, placed in 
80 trying a position, must stand of the prayers of her 
people, is further apparent from the sermon on " the duty 
of prayer and intercession for our rulers," which, on the 
Sunday after the coronation, he preached at the parish 
church of St. Jameses, Westminster, and which he subse- 
quently published and dedicated to the Queen. The argu- 
ment of the sermon is founded upon St. Paul's exhorta- 
tion* to intercessory prayer for all in authority. After 
calling attention to the character of those under whose 
rule the early Christians taught and practised this universal 
duty, and to the superior advantages enjoyed by both 
rulers and subjects under the influence of the Christian 
religion, the preacher enters upon a consideration of the 
weighty interests committed to rulers in a Christian 
State, and of the disadvantages and difficulties necessarily 
incident to their position. " But," he continues, " all 
these disadvantages, and difficulties, and cares, are of little 
moment, compared with the dangers which surround the 
wearer of a crown, considered as a servant of God, a 
steward of His household, a member of Christ's Church, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. How difficult 
to them, above all persons, must it be to realise the pre- 
cept, ' Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world,' when the world so assiduously spreads all 
its most seductive temptations before them, and courts 
their enjoyment of its pleasures ! With every wish anti- 
cipated, or gratified as soon as expressed ; with an un- 
restricted command of all the resources of luxury and art ; 
living within a fence of ceremony and observance, which 
the voice of truth can hardly penetrate, and even when 
beard at distant intervals, perhaps may shock by its un- 
w^onted and unwelcome sound ; — how is it possible for 
them not to become * lovers of pleasures more than lovers 

♦ 1 Tim. ii. 1-3. 
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of God ? * How can they be brought to learn the peculiw^ 
lessons which must be learned by all the disciples of that 
Mastier who said, * Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart?* What shall 
make them remember, that the noblest exercise of their 
high prerogatives will be, to bring their earthly crown, 
and lay it at the foot of the Cross ; and to use the influ- 
ence with which it invests them, to the advancement of 
their Saviour's kingdom, and the eternal good of man- 
kind? Who shall continually remind them, that the 
glories of their state will one day fade and perish ; that 
the gorgeous robe, the sceptre, and the throne, must be 
exchanged for the shroud and the sepulchre ? Who, in a 
word, can persuade them, in the midst of their power, and 
affluence, and splendour, habitually to retire within them- 
selves, and to contemplate their state and prospects as 
sinners, and to ' work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling ;' and to be earnest and diligent in seeking for 
a richer inheritance, * a kingdom which cannot be moved,* 
and • a crown of glory that fadeth not away ?' 

" Who, we ask, can do all this ? Our Saviour's answer 
to His disciples, when they inquired how o«y rich man 
could be saved, must be ours. * With men it is impos- 
sible, but not with God : for with God all things are 
possible.' It is possible for His Holy Spirit to counter- 
act every opposing influence, and to overcome all the 
obstacles, which make it so difficult for those who 
abound in the honours and treasures of this world, to 
be * rich towards God.' He can cause the light of pure 
religion to hum as brightly on the highest worldly 
eminence, as it is wont to do in the more secluded vale 
of life ; and can endow the mightiest Monarch with the 
graces of the lowliest Saint. This is indeed one of the 
noblest triumphs of His almighty power, as the sanctifler 
and enlightener of those whom the Eternal Son has 
redeemed by His precious blood ; less splendid indeed in 
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^degree, but the same in kind, as that which He achietied 
when the Holy Jesus rejected the price which was offered 
to Him for a dereliction of His great design, e^ren * 4itte 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them.' But if 
this be a work for the accomplishment of which the 
energies of that Holy Spiiit Who ' helpcth our infirmities,' 
seem to be especially required, we may perceive a good 
reason why the Apostle should exhort us to make pray- 
ers and intercessions for Kings, and for all that are in 
authority ; and it is the performance of this duty which 
1 now more especially urge upon all those who hear me." 

Thus, at the commencement of another important epoch 
in the history of our country and of its national Church, 
we find Bishop Blomfield at his post, as a faithful steward 
of the grace, and faithful messenger of the truth, of Gk>d, 
pointing the attention alike of the Monarch and the 
|)eople, to the source of eveiy blessing, the fountain of all 
true strength, the Giver of " eveiy good and ev^ry perfect 
gift/' And never were the counsels and admonitions of 
God's Minister more needed than at this critical juncture, 
when the occupation of the throne by a female Sovereign, 
whose tender years and inexperience placed her neces- 
sarily at the mercy of those by whom she found herself 
surrounded, afforded obvious facilities for completing the 
work of silent revolution already so far advanced. Of these 
&cilities it was not likely that the active promoters of 
dbange would, under any circumstances, fail to take ad- 
^rantage ; but, their game was rendered infinitely easier 
tikan it might otherwise have been, by the fact that when 
the demise of the Crown occurred, the Prime Minister 
in possession was a man as plausible as he was dangerous, 
combining in himself a number of personal qualifications 
which seemed to mark him out as pre-eminently fitted 
to become the political Mentor of the new Sovereign. 
.Sufficiently advanced in years to take upon himself a 
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Tquast patenud chasaeter in his lAteroourse with the youth- 
ful Queen ; the most accoraplished eourtier of his day ; an 
adroit and experienced politician ; without fixed principles, 
and there&re without Btemuess of purpose; of an easy 
temperament, and of pleasant manners ; gifted with great 
natural powers of £ascinati(Hi, and possessing the most 
Taried attainments, — Lord Melbourne was the man of all 
others to insinuate himself into the conEdence, and to pre* 
occupy the mind, of his Eoyal Mistress. He was the 
only man, probably, of that party whose persevering effort 
it had been to convert the kingdom into a republic under 
the form of a monarchy, and to combine a system of 
godless government with the maintenance of a Church 
establishment, that had tact enough to pour into the Royal 
ear the lessons incident to this new ''constitutional" posi- 
tion of the Sovereign, without shocking the pride, alarming 
the fears, or even exciting the suspicions, of the wearer of 
the nominal Crown. 

How the<Church was likely to £are under the sway of such 
a Minister, — ^who, in addition to all the legitimate advan- 
tages which the course of events had thrown in his way, 
revived in his person, in contravention of all constitutional 
usages and traditions, the obsolete but influential office of 
major-domo, — soon became apparent. Various circum- 
stances occurred, which, though trifling in themselves, were 
important when taken in connexion with the character of the 
times, and the tendencies of the men in power. One of the 
most significant of these was the treatment to which, at the 
Boyal dinner-table itself, the Primate of all England was 
subjected. Having received a command to dine with the 
Queen, the Archbishop repaired to the palace ; but on the 
announcement of dinner, the place which was his by right 
of precedence, and not that only, but several places below 
it, were pre-occupied. So marked, and evidently studied, 
was the af&ont oflered to the Church in the person of 
her highest dignitary, that even Archbishop Howley, the 
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meekest and most unassuming of Prelates, felt it due to bis 
position to remonstrate against the indignity, and to request 
that if his official character was not to be respected, be 
might for the future be relieved from the honour of a 
similar command. Another circumstance, much animad- 
verted upon at the time, was the ostentatious display of 
the name of the Sovereign upon the title-page of an 
" Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels," professing to be 
" founded on the most ancient opinions respecting the 
duration of our Saviour's ministry," the production of a 
Unitarian preacher, and noted champion of the Uni- 
tarian tenets, who had obtained " permission" to dedi- 
cate it to Her Majesty. However unconsciously the 
Queen might have been betrayed into accepting the dedi- 
cation of this book, this ostensible patronage, by her 
temporal governor, of the heresy which denies the Divinity 
of the Saviour, was felt to be an insult to the Church. 
The sense of this indignity was greatly aggravated when, 
soon after, it transpired that in the list of subscribers 
to a volume of sermons published by another well-known 
Unitarian preacher were paraded the names of two Bishops 
of the Church; and that one of these prelates — the other 
being Bishop Maltby of Durham — was Dr. Stanley, re- 
cently created Bishop of Norwich, who, by an unprece- 
dented interference of the political Ministry with the 
ecclesiastical department of the Royal household, had been 
appointed Clerk of the Closet within a month after the 
commencement of the new reign. A still more flagrant 
outrage, committed, not against the Church alone, but 
against the cause of morality, and against Royalty itself, 
was the presentation by Lord Melbourne to the Queen in 
person of the infidel and socialist Robert Owen, who had 
long acquired an unenviable notoriety by his indecent 
attacks both upon the Christian religion and upon the 
institution of marriage, and by his general advocacy of 
principles subversive of all the foundations of society. 
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But the most marked of all the demonstrations of hos** 
tility to the Church, made by the men in power, was the 
repeated appearance of the Queen's uncle, the Duke of 
Sussex, who was at this time basking in the full sunshine 
of Court favour, as the chairman of meetings convened for 
the purpose of resisting the appropriation of a single shil* 
ling of public money to the important object of extending 
the ministrations of the Church, and thereby relieving the 
spiritual destitution, the existence of which had been so 
clearly demonstrated by the Ecclesiastical Commission of 
Inquiry. 

From these and other similar indications of the spirit 
in which the advisers of the Crown were proposing to 
deal with the Church, it was becoming daily more evi- 
dent that a decisive struggle was at hand. The friends 
of the Church banded themselves, together in associa- 
tions for her defence, while her enemies were sanguine 
as to the early accomplishment of their hostile designs. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

The Education Question — Old Schemes and Nev Hopes — The 
London University — King's College — Lord Brougham's Educa- 
tion Bills — The Secular Educationists — Central Society of Edu- 
cation—Its Itinerant Agitation — Denounced by Bishop Blom- 
field — Sermon on National Education— The Chief Aim of all 
True Education — Value of Secular Knowledge — " The One Thing 
Keedful" — The Bible and the Church— Religious Feeling of the 
Country — The Government Education Scheme — Committee of 
Council on Education — Projector a Latitudinarian Normal School 
— Discussion and Delays in Parliament — The Obnoxious Minute — 
" General Eeligion" — The Cabinet and the Apron-Strings of the 
Household — Meeting of the National Society— Bishop Blom- 
field's Speech — Educational Fallacies refuted — Religious Instnic- 
tion indispensable — -"Neutrality in Religion" — Distinctive 
Church Teaching — Without it no Christianity. 

^MONG the schemes by which the enemies of the 
Church sought to effect their twofold purpose of 
reducing her to the level of a sect, and of secu- 
larizing the State, there was none that promised to be 
more effectual, none that was more ardently cherished by 
them than the endeavour to dislodge the Church from her 
influential position as the teacher of the rising generation. 
To accomplish this among the higher classes, the Church 
character of the imiversities had from the first been made 
the subject of attack; but as there appeared to be little 
prospect of success in that direction, the expedient of 
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^estaUishmg a university in the metropolis upon a non- 
religious basis had been resorted to ; in the expectation — 
which, however, tiie event has hitherto disappointed-— that 
its influence as an academic institution would at least form 
a counterpoise to that of the two Church universities. 
JBishop Blomfield, as has already been noted,^ earnestly 
protested at the time against the principle on which the 
Ixmdon University was founded ; and not only did he pro- 
test in words, but by his sanction and active co-operation 
he contributed in no small measure to the success of 
the rival foundation of Kiug*s College, which, being 
established on a Church basis, was the most practical as 
well as effectual of all protests. * 

Years had rolled on since, during which Lord Brougham, 
t)ne of the leading promoters of the Gower Street Institu- 
tion, — subsequently reduced to the position of a college in 
what is now the London University, — was indefatigable in 
his endeavours to procure by legislative enactment, if not 
directly, at least indirectly, the deposition of the Church 
from her office as the teacher of the nation. Year after 
year did he introduce Bills into the Upper House of Par- 
liament with this object; but so little encouragement did 
his schemes receive from that assembly, that he generally 
withdrew them himself in the course of the session. The 
prospects of extensive change which the new reign seemed 
to open to the opponents of the Church, revived the ardour 
of the secular educationists, and caused them to redouble 
their efforts. As a preliminary step to a parliamentaxy 
onslaught on the Establishment, it was determined to pur- 
sue a system of agitation throughout the country. A 
society calling itself the *' Central Society of Education " 
had for some time been bui^ in disseminating secularist 
principles by a series of publications put forth under its 
auspices ; and now that the time was thought to be ripe 

♦ fiee above, pp. 54 — 56. 
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for action, some of the leading members of the Bociety^s 
committee, among whom was Mr, Wyse, a Papist, and 
member for Waterford, proceeded to hold meetings in sup- 
port of their views in the provinces. This movement was 
attentively and jealously watched by Bishop Blomfield ; and 
a petition, most numerously signed, in opposition to it^ 
having been placed in his hands for presentation, the 
Bishop took the opportunity of exposing, in his place 
in Parliament, the whole of the designs of the Central 
Education Society. In calling attention to the system 
of education advocated by that body, the Bishop described 
it as '* a system of education wholly and entirely secu- 
lar," its rules "liot permitting any instruction of a religious 
nature.*' " As a member of the Established Church," the 
Bishop said, *' I deem it to be my imperative duty to lose 
no time in protesting against the attempt to establish such 
a system of education ;" and after some further observations 
he concluded by expressing " his confident belief that the 
Christian people of this country were determined that, in 
this respect at least, the ancient custom of the land should 
suffer no alteration." 

The accuracy of the description given by him of the 
designs of the Central Society having been disputed, the 
Bishop, a few days later, vindicated it by the following 
reference to the then recent proceedings of the leading 
members of the society : " I believe it is a fact that for the 
last six months the most prominent members of the Central 
Society of Education have been making the tour of the 
country, uttering vehement speeches from the platform to 
assembled multitudes; and it has been only in two or 
three instances, when they were admonished by the ex» 
pressions of the feelings of the people, that they changed 
the tone of their addresses, which before were directed 
against the introduction of the Scriptures in the course 
of the system of education which they propose shall be 
adopted. When we find these gentlemen — ^men of stand* 
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ing in the country, some being Members of Parliament 
and barristers — advocating the cause of education as 
altogether detached from the Scriptures; and when we 
also see that these persons are members of the Central 
Society of Education, and editors of the works that ema- 
nate from the society, is it possible to avoid the inference 
•that their object is to introduce a system of education 
unconnected with religious instruction ? It is too plain 
for any man of common sense to doubt it." 

These skirmishes, which formed the prelude to the 
coming conflict, took place shortly after the meeting of the 
first Parliament of the new reign. The Bishop's unsparing 
exposure of their designs, and the prospect of having to 
encounter uncompromising opposition, somev»hat damped 
the ardour of the advocates of secular education; and 
Bishop Blomfield followed up his advantage by the pub- 
lication of a sermon on national education, which he 
preached, in February 1838, at the i)arish church of 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, on behalf of the National Society 
for the Education of the Children of the Poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, in compliance with the 
Queen's Letter, then recently issued in favour of that 
society. In this sermon the Bishop set forth, with his 
usual simplicity and clearness of statement, the true objects 
of education, as understood and aimed at by the Church. 

"We are desirous," he said, "of expanding, cultiva- 
ting, storing the mind : but we are more solicitous about 
the training and preparation of the soid, by methods of 
God's own appointment. We bear in remembrance, that 
man is not only an intellectual being, but a moral agent ; 
that he has passions to be tamed, and affections to be regu- 
lated and pm-ified, as well as faculties to be sharpened; 
that conscience is of more value than memory ; that it is of 
unspeakably greater moment to himself and others, that he 
should be taught the principles of Christian faith and duty, 
that he should be imbued with holy and charitable feel- 
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ings, that he should be formed to habits of virtue and 
industry, than that he should be enabled to penetrate 
the secrets of nature, enriched with the varied treasures- 
of literature, or skilled in the mechanical arts. We re- 
member that man was originally placed in this world to 
know and worship God; that he is fallen, and in danger 
of perishing ; that he has a soul to be saved, as well as a 
mind to be enlightened ; the one being the very end and 
object of his present life, the other but subsidiary thereto r 
and therefore knowing (if indeed we do know) the value 
of our own souls, and the methods of salvation which 
God has appointed, we are urged, by far higher and 
more constraining motives than the mere desire of pro- 
moting their use^lness as members of human society,-— 
although that motive has its weight, and is quite com- 
patible with higher views, — to take measures for briujging 
to God, through Christ, those who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge, the knowledge of His Gospel, and whose most 
urgent need is, of one who shall be to them at once a 
teacher and a Saviour." 

While thus insisting on the chief aim of all true educa- 
tion, Bishop Blomfield did not lose sight of, or undervalue, 
the collateral benefits which it was calculated to impart. 
" Undoubtedly," he observed, " it is better — ^better for 
himself and for society — that a poor man, even if he be- 
not truly religious, should spend his leisure hours in 
rational pursuits, in study, or experiment, or the exercise 
of mechanical skill, than that he should resort to the 
customary haunts of idleness and intemperance, to be the 
companion of the drunkard, the gambler, and the thief. 
His mind is at least kept in a posture of activity and wake- 
fulness; it is not stupified, nor blunted by sensual in- 
dulgence; its tendencies are those of inquiry; his reason. 
is accustomed to weigh the value of arguments ; in short, 
the whole moral agent is in a state more consonant with 
the objects of his existence, more accessible to the prooft 
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and motives of religion, and more open to the operation of 
those means bj whidi the l^nrit of Tmdi mj pcilbna ffia 
work, and create him anew unto holinev, Aan the m- 
happy being in whom ignorance is fixed, and stfei^;tiiened9 
and rendered impenetrable, by a long c onriniwiiife im 
vice. It is therefore by no means nnimportaiit to fanadt 
the objects of our charitable care, where we have iSbm 
means smd opportunity of doing so, with tibe radinKato 
of that knowledge which anil in fact be aoqniied, wliedicr 
we desire it or not, by many of their eqoala and ca m 
panions. Such knowledge, eren if religion should iA 
of obtaining its proper infloence orer them, may be dw 
means of presenting them from £dling into the lowest 
depths of intelleetnal and moral degradation* But stiU 
we assert, that this is not to be the main and prinunyv 
much less the sole, object of onr endearoms in edncatin^ 
the youth of this country, of whaterer cla» they mgj btu 
It is not for this purpose that we feel it to be oar doty to 
put forth the most strenuous efibrts of (Siristian heaenK 
lence ; and to call, with the authority of Christ's 
sadors, upon eyery one who prizes the pririlcges 
blessings of his religion, or who is solicitous lor the 
welfare and safety of his co untry, to beeooK a U^km^ 
labourer with us, who are more qwctally bound, and mom 
directly commanded, to stretch out our hands, and to put 
the sickle into the great hanrest of souls. That sicUev 
the implement by which alone the harrest can be rtap ed. 
and gathered in, is the Bible; applied to the pnrposjg 
for which it was gifen, by those who are oommuMOMd 
to perform the task: and the gamers into whir;h the Imuv 
Test must be gathered in, are those of the Church. Thoio 
are the methods which God Himself has ordained (mr iitm 
salvation of mankind, for applying to indirirlaa] sittnem 
the benefits of that common redemption which Jesus 
Christ has purchased for all. Erery man is in process of 
training and preparation for eternal life^ from the ri^ fifit 
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moment at which conscience makes itself heard, and a 
difference is perceived or felt between right and wrong. 
But eternal life is attainable only through Jesus Christ ; 
and He is to be approached as a Saviour through His 
Word, which is the word of truth and life ; and therefore 
it is that a knowledge of His Word, a practical knowledge 
of it, is the one thing needful for man. Many things, no 
doubt, there are which are useful to him as a denizen of 
this world; many things ornamental and agreeable; but 
this, we repeat it, is the one thing needful for him to 
know; and therefore the knowledge of it is the first object 
to be aimed at in the process of instruction ; the Alpha 
and Omega of education. Give to your pupil, if you can, 
all the materials and resources of knowledge ; expand his 
mind ; sharpen his reasoning powers ; elevate his tastes ; 
multiply his resources : but do not forget that he has a 
soul to be saved ; and that it will profit him nothing to 
place in his hand all the instruments and methods of self- 
advancement, or social usefulness, if you do not give him 
the means of becoming rich towards God, and of working 
out his own salvation.** 

The publication of the Bishop's sermon at this particular 
juncture, amounted in fact to an educational manifesto 
on the part of the Church. It had the effect of clearing 
the Church from the reproach which had been freely cast 
upon her by the spokesmen of the " Central Society of 
Education," of being hostile to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the lower classes ; and it vindicated the motives of 
those who felt it their duty to resist all attempts to 
banish religion, and the positive dogmatic teaching of the 
Church, from the school-room. In the preface to his ser- 
mon the Bishop expressed himself with great confidence 
as to the strength of the position which, in his opinion, the 
Church occupied in reference to the work of national edu- 
cation. '* I venture to say," he remarked, " that no sys- 
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tern of education can be forced npon the people at large, 
which shall not be in conformity with the principles of 
the Church of England, and worked by its instrumen- 
tality. It will be," he added, *'our own fault if it be 
otherwise" And in the same spirit, in the charge which 
he delivered to his clergy in the autumn of that year, the 
Bishop called upon them to render every assistance in 
their power in the prosecution of the measures which 
had recently been devised by the committee of the National 
Society for giving a wider extent to the Society's ope- 
rations, and increased efficiency to the system of educa- 
tion pursued in Church schools. '' Upon the success of 
the eflTorts,'* the Bishop observed, " which are now to be 
made in behalf of the National Society, will mainly depend 
the decision of the question whether the education of the 
country is to be a religious education, and a Church 
education, conducted, as it has hitherto been, by the paro- 
chial clergy. I trust that you will give no countenance to 
any scheme, however plausible, which is not calculated to 
secure these objects." 

The last observation seems to indicate that the Bishop 
had reason to believe that some plan was on the eve of being 
proposed, for effecting the object which the opponents of 
Church education had so much at heart ; and that it was 
of a nature so specious, as to render it advisable to put the 
clergy on their guard against it. Such a scheme was, in 
fact, actually in course of preparation. Nothing had 
been done during the session of 1838, beyond the cus- 
tomary introduction and subsiK][uent withdrawal of an 
Education Bill by Lord Brougham. But the ensuing 
session was destined to open with a deliberate attempt, 
made under the auspices of the Government itself, to 
transfer the educational functions and influence of the 
Church into the hands of the political ministry. The fact, 
that it was the intention of ministei*s to introduce a mea- 
sure on the subject of National Education, had no sooner 
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transpired, than public meetings were held in several of 
the principal towns of the kingdom,-— one, presided over 
by Lord Ashley, within a week of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, in the metropolis itself,— for the purpose of giving 
expression to the public sentiment in favour of Church 
education. Three days after, on the 12th of February, 
Lord John Bussell laid on the table of the Lower House 
copies of a correspondence between himself as Home 
Secretary, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, as President of 
the Council, which disclosed the intention of Ministers to 
form an Educational Board, consisting of five members 
of the Cabinet. In that Board they proposed to vest, for 
the prosecution of their own *' less exclusive " plans of 
education, the annual Parliamentary grant for educational 
purposes, hitherto administered by the Lords of the 
Treasury^ and applied to the promotion of popular edu- 
cation through the two Education Societies which repre- 
sented the Church and the Dissenters, respectively, — the 
National Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society. The deliberate purpose of the Oovemment. as 
explained in the correspondence, was to inaugurate an 
entirely new system of education, by the establishment of 
a Normal School for '^ literary and industrial** instruc- 
tion, in which teachers wei*e to be trained so as to enable 
them ^' to acquire, and to give, such religious instruction 
as might be required at all ordinary schools, in the prino 
ciples of the Church of England ; — but,'* the ministerial 
programme continued, ''without any exclusion of those 
who might be connected with such other religious per- 
suasions as were known to prevail amongst a considerable 
portion of the population of the country, who might be' 
desirous of, and should be enabled to receive, similar 
instruction from their own ministers.** A communicatioB 
to the same effect was, two days aftsv* made to the 
Upper House, by the Lord President, who stated that 
the measure about to be proposed was '' not as extensive 
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as the members of the Goremment thoaght it oaght to 
be," but was intended " rather to make a beginning, than 
to introduce a complete plan.'' T^ warm eulogies with 
which Lord Brougham welcomed the ministerial announce- 
ment in the House of Lords, and the withdrawal, by 
Mr. Wjse, of a motion which he had brought forward m 
former sessions, and had already given notice that he 
meant to renew in the present session, showed plainly 
enough that the parties who had laboured most actively 
for the promotion of the views of the Central Soeiety 
of Education, considered the move of the Government as 
identical in substance with the object of their own endea* 
yours. No further disclosure, however, of the details of 
the ministerial plan took place ; and an attempt made by 
Lord Stanley (now the Earl of Derby), to extract informa- 
tion on the subject from Lord John itussell, proved abor- 
tive. The answer given was, that the subject would be 
proceeded with after the Easter recess. But Easter caaie> 
and still the ministerial plan remained veiled in mystery, 
until towards the end of April it transpired that an 
important minute had been agreed to by the newly con- 
stituted Committee of Council on Education. This minute 
was made the subject of inquiry, in the liOwer House by 
Lord Stanley, and in the Upper House by Bishop Blom- 
field. The Bishop, who was evidently aware of its con- 
tents, in the course of his observations deseribed it as 
*' brief, but of great importance to the country at large ;*' 
and went on to observe, that the scheme had ''* all the 
vices of the Irish system of national Education, without 
the justification, or, rather, palliation, which might per- 
haps be found in the very peculiar and unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the sister inland." He objected to it, as 
wholly uncalled for, independently of its questionaUe 
character, which he summed up in the following words : 
" It appears to me to involve the very essence of latitudi- 
narianism, in attempting to comprise in one system — if sys- 
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tern it can be called — the religious instruction of all classes 
and denominations of children in this country ; and if 
it could in any degree answer the purpose intended, namely, 
the combination of these classes in .one system of instruc- 
tion, it would not be a system of religious instruction, 
but a system necessarily and inevitably leading to indifPer- 
ence, ultra-liberalism, and lastly to infidelity. If this 
principle were admitted by the legislature, the Church 
might as well not be connected with the State." 

After dilating on the absurdity and the mischief of 
introducing different religious teachers, and different ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures into one and the same school, 
the Bishop went on to say, " It is supposed, indeed, that a 
kind of general religious instruction can be given, which 
will not trench on peculiar tenets ; but religious instruc- 
tion which is not peculiar, and grounded on the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, does not, my Lords, deserve the 
name. It gives me great pain to be obliged to speak 
in this strong language on a system which is believed to 
be by its devisers, — the Committee of the Privy Council 
(if it be indeed devised by them) — to be calculated to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country ; but I cannot help 
considering that such a system would prove the heaviest 
blow that has been struck at the religion of this country 
for many years. You cannot assail a more vital part of 
the Church, than by attacking her through the means of 
education. Unless I shall find further discussion rendered 
unnecessary by the result of the proceedings that may 
take place in the other House of Parliament, I shall bring 
the subject forward more distinctly, and more fully ; feeling 
as I do that it is the duty of the Church of England to 
protest against any system of education as entitled to 
be called "national," which is not connected with the 
Established Church.*' 

Before the debate in the House of Commons, the issue 
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of which Bishop filomfield had declared his intention to 
await, could be brought on, that unique episode in the 
constitutional history of England took place, when a 
Ministry, driven by Parliamentary failure to tender, or, 
at least to make a show of tendering, their resignation to 
the Sovereign, procured their return to office, after the 
lapse of four days^ by the exceedingly simple, but novel 
contrivance of holding on by the apron-strings of the 
ladies of the household, — their own wives, sisters, and 
cousins. The ministers were only just recovering from the 
effects of this remarkable crisis in their official existence, 
when the Annual Meeting of the National Society afforded 
a legitimate opportunity of calling public attention to the 
education question. The meeting was held at Willis's 
Rooms, the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding on the 
occasion ; and the crowded attendance sufficiently demon- 
strated how general was the interest taken in the sub- 
ject with which the Society was called upon to deal. 
A number of resolutions were passed, expressive of adhe* 
rence to the principles of the Society, and sanctioning 
the measures recently projected by its Committee ; the 
principal of which were, the establishment of diocesan 
and local Boards of Education, and of a training school 
for teachers, as well as the encouragement of schools for 
the middle classes, in connection with the Society. The 
first of these resolutions, which affirmed the principle of 
" instruction in the truths and precepts of Christianity," 
to be imparted " under the superintendence of the Clergy, 
and in conformity with the doctrines of the Church,'* as 
" an essential part of every system of education intended 
for the people at large," was seconded by the Bishop of 
London, whose speech on the occasion possesces a perma* 
nent value, not only as a masterly exposition of the prin* 
ciples on which National Education ought to be conducted, 
but as a powerful refutation of the fallacies which, aftet 
the lapse of nearly twenty years, are once more obtruded 
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on the public ear, in support of a system of publio instruc- 
tioii in which religion, though not excluded in terms, is to 
occupy a subordinate place, and to form a secondary con- 
sideration* 

In addressing himself to these £edlacies, the Bishop 
observed : '* I need not, I am persuaded, employ many 
arguments in confutation of those, if such there be, who 
hold that religion is not an important part of education. 
There are few who are found to avow this principle in 
terms. We have to deal with opponents of a different 
stamp. The persons with whom we, at this time of day, 
have chiefly to contend, are those who, whilst they admit 
in words that religion is an important and advantageous 
element of education for the people, yet do not speak of 
it as if it were essential, — as if it were ' the one thing 
needful.' I allude to persons who have been exceedingly 
active during the last three or four years in disseminating 
iheir doctrines throughout the country. I speak of persons 
who, when they would construct a system of popular edu- 
cation, divide it into two different and distinct branches, 
the one secular, the other religious ; making the one the 
substance of education, and the other its accident. I speak 
of persons who would provide one uniform system of secu- 
lar instruction for the people, leaving the people to super- 
add (t/they desire it), the religious part; or they them- 
selves will provide a system of religious teaching, in some 
cases uniform, even as the barren surface of the desert is 
imiform ; in other cases taught with such vagueness and 
generality, as to deprive it of those specific qualities which 
make it an instrument of sanctifioation and of truth ; or 
still further, leaving it to the casual and desultoij inculca- 
tion of teachers who are to bear no part in the main pro- 
oess of education. 

** Against all prqjects of this kind we strenuously con- 
iend, and we hold that education for the people of a 
Christian country should be an education imiform and 
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undivided : that is to say^ uniform as to its distinguishing 
principles, and its great leading features, though not as to 
all its minute details ; an education of which instruction in 
all those branches of knowledge which fit man for the duties 
and occupations of active life should form an important 
part, but which should make *the one thing needful' to be 
instruction in ' the will of God, and in the means of its 
performance : the training of an accountable being, des- 
tined for immortality, by ways and methods of God's own 
appointment, for the enjoyment of his glorious inheritance. 
Entirely to separate religious instruction from all other 
kinds of instruction., — ^to make the latter the substance and 
the basis of education, the one subject of common consent, 
the one object of common interest, — and to thrust the 
former, religion, into bye-places and corners, leaving it to 
be, as I before said, inculcated by the desultory e£fbrt8 of 
separate teachers, not bearing a part in the main process 
of education : what is this, I would ask, but to deprive 
religion of her due honours, to degrade her from her just 
supremacy ? what is it but to depreciate the worth, and 
to disparage the excellence, of ' the pearl of great price,' 
and to teach those who are the objects of instruction, to 
regard the best, the most valuable instruction of all, with 
indifference, if not with contempt ? No, my Lord ! we 
hold that religion, the religion of Christ Jesus, is to be 
intimately interwoven with the whole tissue of education ; 
that it is to be the one guiding, regulating, sanctifying 
principle ; that around which the whole system turns, 
moviog in beautiful uniformity and order, each luminary 
of kcowledge and of truth revolving in its own proper 
orbit, religion being the centre from which a genial and 
holy light may be diffused throughout every part. We 
protest then against the doctrines, and we are bound to 
resist the efforts, of those associated friends of education, to 
whom I have before made allusion, who argue for the 
entire exclusion of religion from the regular cycle of intel- 
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lectual instruction. We protest against the objects of 
all those who assert, (for it has been asserted in express 
terms,) that the exclusion of the Bible from what they 
term the ** secular school,** is a sine qud non to the estab- 
lishment of any general system of national education. 

" I entirely agree in the ti-uth of an assertion made by a 
very able advocate of education,* an opponent of the system 
to which I have alluded, and yet no friend to the system 
proposed by the National Society, when he says, that this 
is a scheme which 39~40ths of the religious portion of 
the community will strongly deprecate and resist. And 
if he speaks of the truly religious part of the population, I 
confess I cannot see why he should not hare added the 
remaining fortieth. I say I entirely agree with that indi- 
vidual in the truth of this assertion. But here my agree- 
ment with him ends, and here ends the agreement of the 
National Society with the persons whom he represents : 
because the^ hold that it is enough, in order to ensure a 
sufficient education for the people, as a religious people, 
if they merely introduce the Bible into their schools as a 
class-book, at the same time prohibiting everything which 
might be construed into an inter? rotation of its doctrines. 
We, on the contrary, hold it not to be sufficient merely 
to retain the Bible, the material Bible, as a Class-book in 
our schools, if the Bible is to form the subject of instruc- 
tion in its letter and its form only, and not in its doctrines 
and in its spirit. We all know what various, and, too 
often, what confficting and opposite views of Scripture 
truth are taken by different persons, all of whom acknow- 
ledge the paramount authority of the Bible ; but/ there 
must be one system of doctrine which is the true igrstem ; 
or one, at leasts which approximates nearer to the truth 
than any other, and which it is therefore mostamportant 
tliat all should know. They talk, indeed, of neutrality in. 

* Mr. Dunn, the Secretary of the British and Foreign School 

Society. 
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religion! Neutrality in religion I To be neutral in re- 
ligion {on the part of a religious teacher) is treason 
against the truth. I repeat it, — ^it is treason against 
the truth ; — it is a dishonest betrayal of the sacred trust 
committed to his hands ; because experience proves, if 
reason did not suggest the conclusion, that those who 
are brought up, as children, without a decided attachment 
to some particular form of religion, will grow up without 
attachment to any religion at all. I say also, that a religion 
without a creed, without some recognised and particular 
creed, is not the religion of common sense ; it is not a 
practical religion ; it is not the religion of the Church 
Catholic, nor of any branch of that Church. It was not 
the religion of the Holy Apostles themselves; for they 
strictly enjoined their converts to ' hold fast the form of 
sound words.' But if no interpretation whatever is to be 
put upon the words of the Bible read in a 8chool,<^and yet 
I might easily prove, (were it worth while to occupy your 
time with the proof,) that it is an impossible case (in the 
full sense of the term) ; for no teacher can read the Bible, 
or any particular version, without being, to a certain 
extent, an interpreter of the Bible : — ^but if such a case 
were possible, what would be the result ? The poor child, 
the half-educated child, would be left to frame, for him- 
self, each his own creed ; and the result would be, that 
they would take different and conflicting views of saving 
truth, or, to speak more properly, no views at all, — no 
distinct, no rational views; and they would go forth to 
encounter the temptations of the world, the arts of evil 
and designing men, and the sophistry of unbelievers, with 
crude, indisfinct, imperfect, inoperative views of religious 
truth, and of the real grounds of moral obligation. When,, 
therefore, we contend, in the words of the resolution,. 
' that instruction in the truths and precepts of Christianitgf 
ought to be aa essential part of every education intended 
for the people at large,* we mean instruction in the pecu- 
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liar truths and in tbe characteristic precepts of Christianity. 
I aay, p§cukmr and eharacteristtc. Christianity itself is 
an eminently peculiar, religion — peculiar in its revelations, 
its precepts, its motives, its promises, and its hopes ! 
Deprive Christianity of what is essentially peculiar to itself, 
«-4ake away the doctrines of man's sinfulness and cor- 
Toption, the necessity of an Atonement to be made by 
a Divine Saviour, justification through fitith in that 
Saviour, sanctification by the Spirit trnto obedience, — 
take away these doctrines, and the doctrines of the Sacra- 
ment of Grace, and what remains ? Not Chbistianitt ! 
not even a faint adumbration of Christianity ; not even 
the true religion of a less perfect dispensation, but a mere 
caput mortuum of Deism, from which, when it has thus 
been passed through the alembic of a generalizing philo- 
sophy, you will scarcely, and with difficulty, extract a 
few residual grains of cold and spiritless morality, utterly 
inefiEective and i»eless for the great purposes of right con- 
duct and peace of mind in this life, much more for UiOBe 
<»f preparation for a better." 
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was not without a consciousness of the strength of 
the cause which he was advocating, that Bishop 
Blomfield thus threw down the gauntlet to the pro* 
meters of kttitudinarian anti-Church education. The meet* 
ing at which he did so, took place on Tuesday the 28th of 
May ; anfl on Friday the 14di of June, Lord John Russell 
brought the question before the House of Commons in 
the form of a vote of S0,000/. in the estimates of the 
year for educational purposes. The minute of the Com- 
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mittee of Council on Education of the 11th of April, con- 
taining the details of the Ministerial scheme, inclusive of 
the projected Normal school, and fully justifying the 
description given by Bishop Blomfield of its latitudi- 
narian character, had in the mean time been communis 
cated to Parliament; and Lord Stanley, who had taken 
charge of the question in the Lower House, brought on the 
discussion on the subject by proposing, as an amendment 
on the motion for going into committee of supply, an 
address to the Crown, praying that the obnoxious minute 
might be rescinded. After a protracted debate, which 
extended, by adjournment, over several days, Ministers 
carried the motion for going into committee of supply by 
a narrow majority of five, which, in the division on the 
grant itself, dwindled down to two. The time had now 
arrived for the Episcopate to oppose the Ministerial 
scheme in the Upper House. A series of resolutions, 
to be embodied in an address to the Crown, were pre- 
pared, and on the 5th of July moved by Archbishop 
Howley, in an unusually crowded House. The speech 
which Bishop Blomfield addressed to the House on this 
occasion, in support of the resolutions, was one of the most 
elaborate and forcible efforts of his parliamentary elo- 
quence. He spoke immediately after Bishop Stanley of 
Norwich, who, in endeavouring to vindicate the Ministe- 
rial project, had expressed not only a wish " that all 
men might be brought to a community of religious senti- 
ment," but a *' hope that the Church of England might 
in time become as tolerant in practice as she was in 
theory." To this indirect attack upon the Church Bishop 
Blomfield replied by observing that *' if there was a 
Church in the whole world which deserved the character 
of toleration in practice as well as in theory, it was the 
Church of England. Nay, my Lords," he continued, .** I 
am by no means sure that she is not more tolerant in 
practice than in theory; I am not sure that toleration 
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has not been extended, in fact, further than is consistent 
with the Church's constitution.'* In reference to the 
question immediately before the House^ the Bishop ex- 
pressed a charitable hope that the Ministers who had 
brought forward this scheme were not themselves aware 
of its real objects and practical effects. " I frankly con- 
fess," he said, *'that the measure before us is of such a 
nature, that it requires no trifling exercise of that charity 
which thinketh no evil, not to be suspicious of their 
motives. But I again declare, that I acquit them of any 
deliberate intention of bringing about the results which 
are to be apprehended &om this scheme. I believe them 
to be acting under the advice, and from the impulse, 
of others whose intentions are less friendly to us than 
their own. I think they are in the hands of a party-hostile 
to the Church, and bent upon its destruction, who enter- 
tain the hope of securing their assistance, as instnunents 
for carrying their own pernicious designs into effect. 
That there is such a party in the country, a party bent 
upon destroying its dearest and best institutions, is a fact 
which cannot have escaped the observation of your Lord- 
ships ; a party not perhaps very numerous, certainly not 
very respectable; but active, sagacious, persevering in 
their endeavours ; constantly at work about the very foun- 
dations of the Monarchy and the Church, and knowing 
perfectly well, that through the medium of the Church the 
Monarchy may be most successfully assailed ; for if the 
Church falls, my Lords, all the other glorious and happy 
institutions of the country will follow ; if ever the Church 
should be cast down, it will involve the Throne in its ruin. 
I speak advisedly, when I say that there is a party in tho 
country entertaining these designs ; seeking, without much 
attempt at concealment, to accomplish them ; and intend* 
ing to employ popular education as a most effective instru- 
ment for that purpose." 

In support of this statement, as to the real objects 
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aimed at by those who pressed forward these new edu- 
cational plans, the Bishop referred to the proceedings, not 
only of the " Central Society of Education," but of another 
society calling itself the " Society for promoting Religious 
Equality/' which, in a document recently issued, had thus 
indiscreetly disclosed its ultimate aim : '' On every hand," 
80 ran the document, "the Church and State question 
meets the politician. It is the Tithe question in Ireland ; 
the Church-extension question in Scotland; the Church^ 
rate question, the Education question^ and the University 
questiony in England." After thus calling attention to the 
vdtimate designs of the educational movement to which the 
Episcopate was then offering all the resistance in its 
power, Bishop Blomfield proceeded to vindicate the clergy 
from the imputation, which had been cast upon them 
during the debate, that they were inimical to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge; by showing, from statistical data, 
that while the Dissenters amounted, in the aggregate, to 
about one-sixth of the population, they did not educate 
more than one twenty-fourth of all the children of the 
poor then receiving instruction in daysehools ; the great 
bulk of the instruction being imparted in the schools 
of the Church. ** But," he observed, " it will be said, 
in answer to these statements, ^ It is all very true ; we 
admit the correctness of your numbers ; we acknowledge 
that you have a great many schools, and a respectable 
roU-call of scholars ; but what is the education which y<m 
give them ? It is a worthless and bad education.' ** The 
answer of the Bishop to this accusation is one oi the 
most telling passages of his speech : — ** When we pro- 
ceed to inquire a little more particularly into the gromids 
of this charge, we find that the badness of our education 
consists principally in this, that we devote too much 
time, as they think, to religious instruction, to the stu^ 
and explanation of the Bible, and too little to the ob- 
jects of instructing the children of the poor in llbose 
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branches of secular knowledge, and those mechanical 
arts, which may be useful to them in after-life. My 
Lords, we are content to bear this imputation. We 
acknowledge that we hold the great object of education 
to be the training up of immortal beings, admitted by 
baptism into a special relation to their Maker, to a meet- 
ness for fulfilling the duties of that rdation. We hold it 
to be more beneficial to them^ and more incumbent upon 
tw, to give them a knowledge of Gbd and of themselves, 
of their duties and their destiny ; to form their habits of 
thought and action by the rules of truth, and holiness, and 
charity, than to imbue them very deeply (and yet we would 
imbue them as deeply as a due attention to the more im- 
portant object may permit) with that secular knowledge 
which they will be sure to acquire for themselves, if they 
find it to be serviceable in promoting their advancement 
in life, and securing to them the world's advantages ; a 
knowledge which, if not sanctified and guided, in its use 
and application, by the restraints and motives of Christi- 
anity, may be, — ^nay, rather, my Lords, will be — a curse 
to them rather than a blessing. Yes, my Lords, I use 
the words deliberately and advisedly, a curse rather than 
a blessing. For let me not be told, that the acquisition 
of knowledge, of whatever kind, cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be otherwise than beneficial to man as a 
reasonable being. If, my Lords, "we bear in mind that 
man is not only a reasonable being, but that he is there- 
fore a moral and accountable agent, we shall see that 
a broad ground is laid for restricting and qualifying that 
position. That the acquisition of knowledge, commonly 
•o called, — thiit knowledge, which sharpens the wit of 
man, exercises his faculties, and stores his memory, while 
it leaves untouched the conscience and the heart, — that 
this does not of necessity benefit the person who acquires 
it, we learn by the testimony of fact. That education, 
unsanctified by religion, is evil in its tendencies, and 
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injurious in its results, is the conclusion of sound rea- 
son, confirmed by experience. What, my Lords, is the 
state of the case in France at the present moment ? What 
are the fruits of that system which takes present utility, 
and not religious duty, for its mainspring and regulating 
principle ? Do we see anything there, which should 
encourage us to give that prominence and value to mere 
secular education, which are given to it by the supporters 
of the Central Society? Many of your Lordships are 
probably acquainted with the Educational Statistics of 
M. Guerry, and with the extraordinary results of his very 
careful and minute inquiries ; results which may well shake, 
if they do not overthrow, the confidence of those who look 
upon education, as they understand the term, as the 
grand panacea of all the evils, moral and political, by 
which the country is afflicted. His words are these: — 
'While crimes against the person are most fequent in 
Corsica, the provinces of the South-East, and Alsace, 
where the people are well instructed, there are the 
fewest of those crimes in Berri, Limousin, and Brittany, 
where the people are the most ignorant. And as for 
crimes against property, it is almost invariably those 
departments that are best informed which are the most 
criminal — a fact, which, if the tables be not altogether 
wrong, must show this to be certain, that if instruction 
do not increase crime, which may be a matter of dispute, 
there is no reason to believe that it diminishes it.' It is 
strange, that the writer, who is an acute and sagacious 
person, should wholly overlook the cause of this surprising 
anomaly. It is at least strange that any Christian should 
overlook it. The cause is neither more nor less than 
this, that the education of which he speaks, is a purely 
secular education, wholly untinctured with religion.'' 

Similar results, the Bishop went on to show, had been 
produced by the severance of religion from education in 
the American States; after which he proceeded to deal 
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with the question how far the State was justified in inter- 
fering with the education of the people, with special 
reference to the circumstances of this country. "The 
question of the State's interference," he observed, " in the 
business of education, as far as our own country is con- 
cerned, is in a great degree settled and determined. The 
State has already interfered, legitimately as I think, and 
effectually, by establishing a National Church, a great 
instrument of education, which ought to conduct the 
whole process, as far as religion is concerned : for let us 
not forget that education is not the mere training of 
childhood and youth, but the continued teaching of an 
immortal being ; and, therefore,*it is not to be confined to 
the walls of a school, but is carried on in the Church. 
The clergyman is to continue what the schoolmaster has 
begun. The Church, then, in this country, is the only 
recognized medium of communicating religious knowledge 
to the people at large ; and where there is an Established 
Church, the Legislature ought to embrace every fit oppor- 
tunity of maintaining and extending the just influence of 
the clergy, as ministers of religion, due regard being had 
to complete toleration. . . . . At least, my I/ords, 
it is the duty of the Government, and I am sure it is its 
interest, not to do anything which may lessen and impair, 
much less destroy, the Churches efficiency. But this I 
am persuaded it will do, if it does that to which its advisers 
are m-giug it ; namely, take the whole business of popu- 
lar education out of the Chm-ch's hands into its own; 
appoint inspectors, choose schoolmasters, select school- 
books — ^in short, do everything but chastise the boys in 
person. My Lords, these are functions which the Govern- 
ment, as such, is not competent to undertake, in this 
country at least It is not competent, either practically 
or constitutionally. It is not practically competent ; for 
how is it possible that four or five political personages, 
holding office at the pleasure of the Crown, or, more 
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properly speaking, of the House of Commons, whose time 
and thoughts are of necessity occupied with far different 
matters, whose habits of life are not likely to hare been 
tnch as to qualify them for so delicate and difficult an 
office, should exercise their functions, as superintendents 
of general education, with all the knowledge and all the 
discretion requisite for such a task? and what security 
haye we for anything like permanency of principle, or 
consistency of operation, in such a body? Will they 
not, of necessity, be acted upon, and moved as puppets, 
by a few artful and designing persons behind the scenes, 
who will pull the strings from time to time, and make the 
Privy Councillors gesticulate, and excite the mirth or the 
sorrow of the bystanders ; and will themselves do all the 
mischief, without incurring any of the responsibility ? If 
this be not the case, if they are not mere tools in the hands 
of a party, active but unseen, there is yet an alternative. 
The functions which they cannot perform themselves, they 
will delegate to their secretary, who will thus become the 
sole arbiter and director of popular education. And what 
security have we that their secretary shall be a member 
of the Established Church : that he will not be a Socinian, 
or a Roman Catholic; nay, what security have we for 
his being a Christian? My Lords, I would not speak 
disrespectfully of any of Her Majesty's Privy Councillors, 
and I hope I may not have given offence by the compa- 
rison which I have made ; but it is forced upon me by the 
symptoms, which I think I have already discovered, of this 
fimtoccini process, in the recent movements of the Com« 
mittee of Privy Council." The allusions in the' latter part 
of these observations were aimed at an individual who had 
then, already, made himself conspicuous in the prosecu- 
tion of the educational schemes which the Bishop was 
combating, and who by the disingenuous conduct pursued 
by him in his official capacity as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education towards the managers 
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of Church schools, contributed so largely to the mutual 
distrust and irritation which sprang up subsequently be- 
tween the Church and the Educational Committee of Priyj 
Council, and which fbr a number of years proved a se- 
rious impediment to the more general diffusion of the 
benefits of popular education. 

In discussing the practicability of educating, in one and 
the same school, children belonging to parents of different 
creeds, the Bishop made the following sagacious remarks, 
for the purpose of showing that those who attempted to 
force upon the Church a latitudinarian principle of edu- 
cation, were, in reality, defeating their own object. ** It 
was not impossible," he said, ** even with an adherence 
to those principles for which he contended, to educate 
in the same schools the children of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. I have,'' he continued, **had some experience 
in the management of schools, both in the country and 
in the metropolis ; and my experience has taught me that 
such a joint and common education in Church schools is 
by no means impracticable, under discreet and judicious 
management. I have myself had the principal direction 
of a large National school, in which children of every 
denomination, Jews not excluded, were receiving educa- 
tion. I know that it requires judgment and kindness to 
maintain that state of things ; but it is possible to avoid 
giving offence to reasonable Dissenters without compro- 
mising any important principle of the Church ; and in the 
case to which I allude the Disifcnters were content to leave 
their children in our hands, satisfied, in general, that 
the essential truths of their own creeds would be taught 
in every school which was in connection with the Church 
of England. If anything be calculated to t>ut an end to 
this state of things, and to render it impossible to give 
a common education to the children of parents who belong 
to the Church, and to those who differ from it, I think it 
is the conduct of those who are perpetually charging the 
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Church with bigotry and intolerance, or with the inculca- 
tion of false doctrine, and who may thus impose upon us 
the necessity of asserting more strongly our own principles 
and rights, and of drawing more tight those bands of disci- 
pline which we have to a certain degree relaxed, in some 
instances, for the sake of bringing the children of all deno- 
minations within the Church's beneficial influence. If 
such be the result, we must come at last to a separate 
education." 

That the necessity of a separate education would arise, 
Bishop Blomfield clearly foresaw ; and, taking into account 
all the difficulties by which the subject was surrounded, 
he arrived at the following conclusion, the wisdom as 
well as justice of which all that has since occurred in 
reference to the education question has tended to confirm : 
" The State, having delegated its functions to the Church, 
as far as the religious education of the people is con- 
cerned, is not competent to resume them, nor to intrust 
them to any other body, except by a deliberate and 
solemn act of the Legislature in all its three estates. In 
asserting this, I do not claim for the Church the right of 
educating any other cliiklrcn than those of her own com- 
munion. I do maintain that she is, by the constitution 
of the country, the established and recognized organ of 
religious education ; and she ought to have sufficient means 
for the discharge of her functions. If there be any, and 
many, no doubt, there are, who refuse to accept the edu- 
cation we offer them, let them seek instruction according 
to their own views and methods. Let them even be 
assisted by the State, if the necessity should arise ; but 
let it be done in the way of charity to the dissidents from 
our Church, not as a matter of right : at all events, let it 
not be so done as to make it appear to the people that the 
Government withholds its confidence from the Church, 
and is desirous of withdrawing from its parental care and 
teaching those who might, under that care, be brought 
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up as its intelligent and attached members, but, under a 
different system, will become its prejudiced and dangerous 
foes. It is chiefly, though not entirely, because the 
Government plan is calculated to disparage and weaken 
the Church, that I so strongly disapprove of it." 

The disapprobation, thus forcibly expressed, of the 
Heads of the Church, proved fatal to the ministerial 
measure. The Bishops, who, only seven years before, 
had been held up to the public as objects of '' universal 
detestation,'' and, whose seats in the Upper House, as 
Members of the Legislature, had been more than once 
violently assailed, defeated the Ministera who had forced 
their Reform Bill upon the Crown and the House of Peers, 
by a majority of nearly two to one — the numbers being 229 
to 118 — upon a question in comparison with which, as 
regards its influence on the stability of the monarchy and 
the character of the nation, even the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform sinks into insignificance. 

It would be foreign to the object of these pages to give 
more than a biief summary of the various phases through 
which the educational controversy between the Church 
and the State, as represented by the Committee of Coun- 
cil, has passed during the eighteen years which have 
elapsed since that memorable victory was achieved on 
behalf of the Church by her Episcopate. The obnoxious 
Minute, against which the Archbishop*s resolutions were 
directed, was, indeed, withdrawn : but constant attempts 
were made to deprive the Church of the fruits of her vic- 
tory by a system of petty encroachment brought to bear 
upon clergymen and managers of Church schools who were 
applicants for assistance from the Parliamentary grant. 
In the first instance these attempts were defeated by the 
firmness and vigilance of the Rev. John Sinclair, now the 
Archdeacon of Middlesex, who, having been appointed, in 
the autumn of 1839, Secretary of the National Sociely, 
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made it bit first businoM to reliere tbe dergj from tibe 
position of embarrassment in wbicb many of tbem bad 
been placed by the conditions arbitrarily annexed by the 
Committee of Coimcil to its grants. By the deeisiTe steps 
which he took, he succeeded in protecting the Church, 
through the medium of the Committee of the National 
Society, from the insidious machinations of the Secretary 
of the Committee of Council, who, in his subordinate 
position, had assumed to himself large and irresponsible 
powers, as quasi Minister of public instruction. Nego- 
tiations were entered into between the Committee <^ 
Council and the Committee of the National Society, 
which resulted in a compact between a deputation of 
the last-named body and the Lord President, defining the 
action of the Committee of Council with regard to (^rardb 
schools in a manner calculated to secure to the hitter 
their liberty of distinctive Church teaching. This com- 
pact, it was arranged at the time, was to have been embo- 
died in a Minute of the Committee of Council ; but this 
stipulation was evaded, the Lord President subsequently 
expressing a strong desire that the Minute should not 
be insisted on, but that the Committee of the National 
Society should rest satisfied with the mutual understanding 
Terbally established between the parties. Shortly after the 
conclusion of this precarious truce, the Ministry of Lord 
Melbourne was driven from office by a direct vote of want 
of confidence in the House of Commons, followed, after a 
dissolution, by a lai^ adverse majority in the ParUament 
elected, under its own auspices, in the summer ei 1841. 
The administration which succeeded being friendly to the 
Church, and possessing her confidence, the extension and 
improvement of Chiurch schools with the aid of grants 
frt>m the Committee of Council went on harmoniouslj 
for several years; but on the return to ot&oe of the 
Whigs under the Premiership of Lord John Russell, in 
1846, the system of insidious aggression, which had been 
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kept in abeyance, was again resorted to. An attempt was 
made to enforce on Church schools, as a sine qud non of 
participation in the Parliamentary education grant, the 
insertion into their trust deeds of management clauses 
inimical to the legitimate influence and control of tlie 
clergy over their parochial schools ; and this, together with 
the adoption of other Minutes of an objectionable charac- 
ter, as well as the publication by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth 
of a semi-official pamphlet hostile to the Church in its 
tendency, caused the flame of controversy to break out 
afresh, and to bum more fiercely than ever. 

Unhappily for the Church the Committee of the 
National Society had given an unguarded, though quali- 
fied, approbation to the management clauses, understand- 
ing them to be merely offered as suggestions, not imposed 
as conditions of parti'*ipation in the Parliamentary grant. 
In consequence of this oversight the scene of the con- 
troversy was, for a time, transferred to the meetings of the 
National Society itself. In 1849 an almost unanimous 
vote of the members of the Society, who had assembled 
in unusual numbers, affirmed the proposition that *'no 
terms of co-operation with the State can be satisfactory, 
which shall not allow to the clergy and laity full freedom 
to constitute schools upon sut^h principles and models 
as are both sanctioned and commended by the order and 
the practice of the Church of England; and, in particular, 
where they shall so desire it. to put the management of 
their schools solely in the clergyman of their parish and 
the Bishop of the diocese.'* To follow up this manifest 
tation of the Church's mind upon the question, and to 
support the Committee of the National Society in their 
struggle for the educational rights of the Church, a Com- 
mittee of churchmen was formed in London, whose special 
business it was to watch the progress of the education 
question. Under the auspices of this Committee a large 
meeting was convened at Willis's Rooms, in February 
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1850, at which resolutions were passed condemnatory of 
the constitution and proceedings of the Committee of 
Council generally, and specifically of the management 
clauses, and of the Normal School then recently opened 
at Kneller Hall, on the very principles so emphatically 
condemned by Parliament in the year 1839. Once more 
the energies of the Church were concentrated upon this 
vital point, and the moral effect produced was such as to 
prove fatal to a secular Education Bill introduced into 
the Lower House at the beginning of the session, and to 
strangle the latitudinarian seminary at Kneller Hall in its 
cradle. With a view to allay the excitement which had 
been created in the public mind, the Bishop of London, 
supported by other members of the Episcopal Bench, now 
pressed upon the Government the necessity of a Select 
Committee of inquiry into the practical working of the 
Committee of Council. A formal motion to that effect, 
by the Earl of Harrowby, in July of the same year, was 
unsuccessful, the advanced period of the session being 
made a plea for the refusal; but a promise was held out 
to the supporters of Church education that in a future 
session the inquiry should be instituted. 

It was the misfortune of the Church that at this very 
time the doctrinal differences which had for some years 
disturbed her peace, assumed an aggravated character; 
the consequence of which was that the annual meeting of 
the National Society in 1851, was selected by the two 
extreme sections of the Church as a field-day for mea- 
suring their respective strength. In anticipation of this 
suicidal contest, the more moderate among the advocates 
of Church education prepai*ed an address deprecating hos- 
tile encounters within the Society, and expressing confi- 
dence in its Committee; and when the resolution and 
amendment of the contending parties — ^the former pro- 
posed by the Rev. G. A. Denison, now Archdeacon of 
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Taunton, the latter by Sir John Pakington — ^were about 
to be put to the vote, the Bishop of London interposed, 
and, in the spirit of the address presented to the Committee, 
besought the meeting to discontinue these internal feuds. 
** None/' the Bishop observed, '* but those who had acted 
upon the Committee could be aware of their painful and 
difficult situation during the last three years : but none 
who had taken note of their proceedings would fail to do 
justice to the impartiality and candour with which they 
had endeavoured to accommodate the differences between 
applicants for aid and the Committee of Council, and to 
do the best they could for the Church without running a 
risk of collision between the two great powers of the 
country, which he ventured to say would be fatal to one 
of them. Gentlemen, and my Reverend Brethren," the 
Bishop added with great emphasis, ** I do earnestly exhort 
you to put a stop to these discussions in future, by dis- 
tinctly rejecting both the resolution and the amendment." 
The appeal thus made by the Bishop was followed by 
the withdrawal of ihe amendment, and on Mr. Denison's 
refusal to take the same course, the meeting testified its 
concurrence in the views expressed by the Bishop by 
rejecting the proposition forced upon its decision by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The success which thus attended the Bishop's interposi- 
tion in the interests of peace and harmony, was followed 
soon after by another auspicious circumstance. Early in 
the following year the Ministry of Lord John Russell fell 
to pieces, and the administration which succeeded it, 
attested its respect for the rights of the Church, and its 
sense of the value of her services in the cause of edu- 
cation, by the adoption of a Minute, on the part of the 
new Committee of Council, which was calculated to satisfv 
the reasonable demands of churchmen. These fair pros- 
pects, however, were not of long duration. The fall of 
Lord Derby's administration, at the close of the year 1852, 

K 
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paved the way for the return to office of the originators 
of the anti-Church education movement: the Minute 
adopted by the Committee of Council under the C&a* 
servative Government, was cancelled, and a new Biinute 
framed, which replaced the relations between the Church 
and the Committee of Council on the former unsatisfiio* 
tory footing. Within the National Society itself, like- 
wise, the temporary lull of party- conflict proved onlj^ 
the forerunner of an open separation. Dissatisfied wiik 
his position in the Committee, where he was in a deeidedl 
minority^ and having no reason to anticipate his r^ 
election when his turn to go out in rotation should 
arrive, Mr. Colquhoun tendered his resignation in July 
1852; and early in the following year he reappeared 
before the public as the founder of a rival society; wlud^ 
as regardless of honesty as it had proved itself of peaee, 
arrogated to itself the name of *' The Church of England 
Education Society." The injury thus done to the canae 
of Church education was aggravated in the same year bjr 
a violent outcry, raised by the promoters of the new socie^ 
against the customary issue of a Royal Letter in favour o£ 
the old Established Church Education Society ; an outcij 
of which, three years later, the political adversaries of the 
Church took advantage for the purpose oi discontinning' 
altogether the issue of Royal Letters in ^Eivour of Chnrch 
Societies, and thus adding one more to the many and 
gradually accumulating proofs of a settled detenoinaftifla 
to depose the Church of England from her position, as the 
National Church. 

It is some consolation, amidst the sad results of partj 
animosity which it has been our painful duty to reeord^ 
to find that under all the disadvantages entailed upon it 
by the severe struggle which the Church has had to simm- 
tain in defence of her position as the teacher of the nation, 
the work of Church education has steadily and silenUj 
progressed. While many clergymen and managess of 
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Church schools hftve kept, and eoBtinue to keep, aloof frma 
the Committee of Cotmcil, through an vnwiilingness t» 
place their freedom of aetion, and their libertj of dis-^ 
tinctiye Church-teachings in jeopardj for the sake oi the 
pecuniary advantage of participation in the Parliamentary 
grant, manj more have accepted, and contmue to receive, 
aid from the Committee of Council, and atre thereli|f 
enabled to bring the benefits of Chureh education t» 
bear upon large masses of the population, fcnr which those^ 
benefits could not have been secured without such assist- 
ance. The guardianship too, which was originally exor- 
cised by the National Society orer the Church educatioa! 
of the country, is to a great extent superseded by ft 
more strictly ecdesiastical organization,— the estabtisb-^ 
ment of Diocesan Boards of Education. This important 
measure was originally suggested by tiie Committee ci 
the National Society^ and formally adopted at the im- 
portant Meeting held in 1839, on the eve of the gread 
Parliamentary struggle of that year.* Bishop Blomfield, 
who took an active part in originating it, lost no time 
in setting the example of such an organisation in his o9fm 
diocese. In tiie course of June, 1839, he eonvenedf a 
meeting of dergy and distinguished laymen of the dioi* 
cese, whose co-operation he invited and obtained, m tiie 
formation of a " London Diocesan Board of EducattoaJ' 
The objects contemplated at its formatioa were, to a£ford 
an opportunity for mutual communieation t& the friend* 
of Church education in the diocese; to collect, and to 
circulate, information as to the actual state of the diek 
cese in respect of education ; to promote the establodt- 
ment and the imj^ovement of sehooUs where needed ; te 
form a centre of union for existing schools on terms simikur 
to the terms of union proposed by the National Society ; 
to organize, under the 8ancti(» of the Bishc^, an efficient 
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system of inspection and periodical examination ; to pro- 
mote the training of properly qualified masters and mis- 
tresses; and to establish, or take into union, schools for 
the middle classes, so as to secure their being conducted 
on the principles of the Church. 

Though formally constituted with a view to this wide 
range of objects, the Diocesan Board of Education was, 
however, as regards the extent of its operations, necessarily 
dependent upon the amount of the funds which it might 
be enabled to raise. These were at no time superabun- 
dant; and it is certainly far from creditable to the 
wealthiest city in the world, that its Bishop, — while 
setting pei*sonally the example of liberality, by an annual 
subscription of 25/. — should have been unable to obtain 
from the members of the Church, for the educational 
wants of his diocese, more than a paltry sum of not quite 
400/. per annum, on an average of the eighteen years 
which have elapsed since the formation of the Board. 
The commencement, indeed, was more promising; the 
subscriptions for the first year reaching to nearly 900/. ; 
and the average income for the first five years exceeding 
500/. From that time, the income of the Board gra- 
dually diminished, till it dwindled down to 239/. in the 
year 1852-3 ; since which it has again slightly increased, 
realizing an average of rather more than 300/. In some 
measure, probably, the decrease observable after the fifth 
year is to be attributed to the contraction of the opera- 
tions of the Board, which reacted upon its funds. One 
important object which has engaged the attention of other 
Diocesan Boards, and called forth the liberality of their 
supporters, — the establishment and maintenance of a Train- 
ing School, — ^was, in the case of the metropolis, superseded 
by the foundation, in the very same year with the Diocesan 
Board, of the Training School of the National Society; 
and as regards this branch of its operations, all that the 
London Diocesan Board ever was called upon, or attempted 
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to do, was to maintain, wholly or in part, candidates for 
the teachers office, selected from the schools in con« 
nexion with it. Another important branch of the con- 
templated operations of the Board, the inspection of schools 
throughout the diocese, fell into abeyance after the fourth 
year, in consequence of the appointment of the Rev. F. C. 
Cooke, who discharged the joint-functions of Secretary and 
Inspector, to the office of Inspector of Schools under the 
Committee of Privy Council. As most of the schools 
connected with the Diocesan Board were under inspec- 
tion by the Committee of Council, this secured to the 
Board the seeming advantage of obtaining an inspection 
of its schools without being at the expense of ian Inspector, 
and enabled it to place the management of its affiiirs in 
the hands of an Honorary Secretary. The prominent part 
taken by the gentleman selected for that post in the 
internal feuds which inflicted such serious injury on the 
National Society, was doubtless not without its influence 
in alienating from the Board the class of Churchmen most 
likely to give their support to a Diocesan organization, as 
more consistent than any other with ecclesiastical prin« 
ciples. Similar causes appear to have operated against 
a plan which the Bishop took up very warmly, in the 
year 1845, — the formation of a Metropolis Schools Fund, 
to be kept distinct from the General Fund of the Edu- 
cation Board, though under the same management. The 
object of this was to provide additional school accommo- 
dation for the most destitute classes of children, of whom 
it was calculated that there were from 50,000 to 60,000 
in the metropolis. In the first instance the erection or 
purchase of fifty schools was proposed ; and the Bishop, 
by a contiibution of 500/., showed that he contemplated 
a movement analogous to the Metropolis Churches Fund. 
But the total amount of the contributions towards this 
object did not exceed 2,500/. ; and with this, the utmost 
that could be achieved, was to provide school -room for 
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UfOOO diildren ; no small gain, it is true, in itself yet 
aisermbly inadequate, whether regard be had to the 
vwits, or to the resources, <^ the metropolis. 

Notwithstanding, however, the very moderate degree 
of suecess which attended the efforts of the London Dio- 
cesan Board, the establishment of such an organization was 
an important service rendered to the diocese, and to the 
CSiurdi at large ; and it is fiir from improbaUe that the 
time is only now arriving, when its beneficial effects will 
be fully developed. While already, since the resumption 
of its original function of Diocesan inspection, there is a 
Biarked improvement in the amount of support which the 
Bomrd has received, it is obvious at the same time, that a 
Diocesan Board established under the sanction, and acting 
under the immediate personal direction of the Bishop, 
has a claim to recognition, and consequent facilities for 
dealing with such a body as the Committee of Council 
on Education, which, in the nature of things, neither the 
individual clergyman, nor yet a voluntary association like 
the National Society, can possibly oommand. 

The Education question cannot remain in the unsettled 
state in which it is at present ; and whenever a legislative 
adjustment of it shall be attempted, the existence of a 
number of Diocesan Boards, representing the schools of 
their Dioceses, and responsible for the character of the 
education imparted in them, cannot fail to be an im- 
portant help towards a settlement of the relations between 
the Church and the State, in the matter pf education, on 
those sound and equitable principles of which, throughout 
the discussions which have taken place on this deUcate 
and thorny subject. Bishop Blomfield proved himself the 
able and consistent advocate. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



^e Chorcli of England and the World — Cosmopolitan Jurisdiction 
of the See of London — The Colonial Church — Bishop Blom- 
field'B Views of Episcopal Work— Subdivision of Colonial Dio- 
ceses— Importance of sostidning the Church in the Colonies — No 
£pisc<^>al Church without a Bi8h<q)^Colonial Bishoinics' Fund 
— Bishop Blomfield's Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury—- 
Hopelessness of State Assistance — Poyertj of the Colonies — 
Duties of the Mother Church — Change in Missionaiy Operations 
—Catholic Views and Aspirations — Great Church Meeting — 
Bishop Bkiinfield*8 Speech — Responsibility of the Church and of 
her Members — The Church of England a Miasicnary Church — 
Besult of the Colonial Bishoprics' Fund. 

[VER since the return of the Whigs to power, under 
the Premiership of Lord Melbonme, after the 
OTerthrow of Sir Robert Peel's short-lived Admi- 
nistration under King William IV., we have seen Bishop 
Blomfield engaged on the one hand in fighting the battles 
of the Church against State encroachment, and on tlie 
otber hand in promoting her efficiency within his own 
diocese, botb by multiplying churches, and with them the 
means of grace, and by giving to the work of Church edu- 
cation a diocesan character. But in the midst of thefiie 
political conflicts, and diocesan labours, he did not lose 
sight of the interests, of the requirements, and the oppor- 
tsnities of the Church of England on the wider stage of 
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the world. In one sense, indeed, it may be said 'that itt 
doing so Bishop Blomfield did not outstep the limits of 
his own specific duties ; for, according to a prescriptiye 
custom, — the origin of which is enveloped in obscuritj, 
while its anomaly is patent, — the incumbent of the See of 
London had, in a manner, the world for his diocese. 
Wherever, all over the globe, there was an English 
clergyman who was in no particular diocese, and con- 
sequently under no particular Bishop, he was considered 
to be imder the cosmopolitan jm*isdiction of the Bishop 
of London. That this extra-diocesan episcopate was not 
an insignificant addition to the already heavy charge 
devolving on the Bishop of the British Metropolis, may 
easily be conceived. " I have,*' Bishop Blomfield himself 
observed, in speaking of this anomalous jurisdiction, 
'' references continually made to me upon matters of great 
importance to the cause of religion and the Church, from 
English clergymen and congregations in foreign parts, 
which I am obliged to settle as well as I can, without 
any legitimate jurisdiction over the parties, and without 
any means of inquiring personally into the facts which 
form the subjects of their appeals to me.*' To a mind 
like that of Bishop Blomfield, who, on entering on the 
episcopal office, had laid it down to himself, as *' the safest 
rule" for one in authority, ^'strictly to observe the iaws^ 
which define and prescribe his duties," the exercise of an 
authority undefined by any laws whatever, could not be 
otherwise than singularly distasteful; and, deeply im- 
pressed as he was with the value and importance of eccle- 
siastical order, it must have been difficult for him ta 
reconcile his mind to a state of things based upon the. 
entire absence of that order. '' llie jurisdiction," he 
again remarked, '* exercised in former times over the colo» 
nies by the Bishop of London, and still conventionaUy 
exercised by him over those clergymen of the English 
Church who have no Bishop of their own, is an auoma-- 
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lous and very iliadequate substitute for the practical 
authority of a diocesan Bishop, residing amongst and super- 
intending his own clergy, and giving unity, consistency, 
and efficiency, to their pastoral labours.'' 

At the date of Bishop Blomfield's translation from 
Chester to the See of London, the area over which this 
irregular jurisdiction extended, was immense. Throughout 
the wide range of the British possessions in foreign parts, 
there did not at that time exist more than five colonial 
bishoprics, — ^two, the Bishoprics of Nova Scotia find Que- 
bec, in the North American settlements ; one in the vast 
Indian Empire in the East ; and two in the West Indian 
Islands, having their Sees, respectively, in Jamaica and 
Barbadces. All the rest of the British possessions abroad, 
together with all the English settlements in countries 
not subject to the British Crown, were thrown in, as a 
kind of makeweight, to the episcopal charge of the 
incumbent of the See of London, whose miQtiplicd and 
pressing duties assuredly did not require such an addi- 
tion. During the first ten years of his London episco- 
pate Bishop Blomfield sustained this heavy burden in the 
spirit of the observations made by him in the debate on 
the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, in answer to the ob- 
jections taken to that measure on the ground of the 
additional work which it would impose on the Bishops 
of the consolidated dioceses. '' Alth^^h," he said, '* as 
Bishop of London I have nearly as much upon my hands 
as I can perform with satisfaction to myself or advan- 
tage to the Church, still, if the general interests of that 
Church required it, I should not murmur at being called 
upon to undertake an additional burden ; and the fact 
is,'' he continued, in allusion to the addition of a quarter 
of a million of souls then about to be made to his dio- 
cese by the abolition of peculiar and exempt jurisdictions^ 
" that I anxiously wish, as do also others of my brethren, 
that we may be so called upon." 

V 3 
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Om wlio took Uuf Tiew of epiaeopdL work, was xiot, 
h h tnw, Hkd^ to make madi eKcrtioa for the parpoee 
of vriiering bimaelf of a burden miiairlj thrust upon him : 
bat there were other considerations which forbade Bishop 
B to mfie ld's oontinued aoquiescenee in the ezeTcifle of an 
anthoritj whieh was neither legitimate nor efficient ; and 
the progress of eyents in the few proyinces which were 
placed ander regular espiscopal anperintendeace, tended to 
confirm him in his conyiction of the necessitj of some 
ooBiprdiensiTe change. Repeated representations were 
addressed by the several colonial Bishops to the autho- 
rities at home, in both Church and State, pressing for a 
subdivision of their dioceses, on the groimd of their ina- 
bilitj to exercise efficient superintendence over the exten- 
siye territories placed under their charge ; and these re- 
presentations led to the establishment of two additional 
bishoprics in India, — Madras in 1835, and Bombay in 
1837; and, two years later, to the division of the dioeese 
of Nova Scotia and Quebec, by the erection of the new 
Sees of Newfoundland and Toronto. The discussions to 
which these measures gave rise among the Bishops at 
home, and between them and the Grovemment, were cal- 
culated to direct Bishop Blomfield's attention, more 
forcibly even than the occasional appeals to his autho- 
rity from bishopless clergymen and congr^ations, to the 
many inconvenieogrs and the serious evils of inadequate 
€piseopal superintendence over the outlying settlenients, 
the outposts, so to speak, of the English Church in every 
quarter of the globe. If it was evident that even in 
those parts where a regular episcopate was eonstitnted, 
large additions must be made to it before its beneficial 
effects could make themselves fiiUy felt, the urgency of 
providing such an episcopate in parts where it was wholly 
wanting, was still more evident. The duty which de- 
Tolved upon this country, of giving to her colonization 
a religious and a Church character, had long been deeply 
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impressed on Bishop Blomfield*s mind. As far back as 
the first year of his London episcopate, fa^e had made the 
importance of planting and fostering the CSiarch in our 
colonies one of the grounds of objection against the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, and had called attention to 
the desirableness of retaining the Colonial Seals and the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade in Protestant hands, 
with a view to such an exercise of the colonial patron- 
age of the Crown, both ecclesiastical and ciyil, as wonld 
have the effect, not of discouraging, bat of counte- 
nancing, the Church in the colonies. "That Church,** 
he had observed, **is at present in its infancy; and in 
order that it may thrive and grow up to maturity, the 
inhabitants of those colonies should feel the full convic- 
tion that the attention of His Majesty's Ministers is 
constantly directed to secure the welfare of the Church. 
They should be convinced that there is, on the part of 
His Majesty's Government, a readiness to receive sug- 
gestions and to attend to them ; and it is from that con- 
viction that great good or great evil will result to the 
Church, according as the persons who fill these two 
offices oountenanoe or discourage persons of the Protestant 
interest" 

The coarse which events had taken since these words of 
far-seeing coansel were spoken, was not of a natore to 
reassure the Bishop as to the protection of the intereiU 
of the Church in oar distant poftessiom, or to render 
him less anxious to see those interefU eonnnitttd to dbe 
guardianship of a regolar diocesan epiaeopat^, **Kvefy 
year's experience,'* this is the eondimoii at wkwsh he \mi 
arrived, ** tends to prove, and th* lijpbwm nr^^^^ 
ing groond, that in cpor twimwrmn t» ppyvirle iWr oar 
colonists that which, in ^ €r<t mmmi^, f^lwreiwe 
the means of proridii^ fcr ^k^^mm^^, *V iwmiiiCratromi 
and app^jtismt^ oi ^ h^r^^^^ k n Mf^ ^inm^ 
thai we feiA <rjx m<il ^i^m, <^ ^mm;^ tkem^^ eertmn 
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namb^r of missionaries ; and that we contribute to build 
a certain number of churches and schools. No doubt even 
thk provision will be productive of much good ; but if we 
desire the good to be complete, permanent, and growing 
with the Church's growth, we must plant the Church 
amongst them in all its integrity. Each colony must 
have, not only its parochial or district pastors, but its 
chief pastoi', to watch over, and guide, and direct the 
whole. An espiscopal Church without Bishop is a con- 
tradiction in terms." 

It was under the influence of these convictions that 
Bishop Blomfield gave the impulse to a movement, the 
fruits of which, though as yet but imperfectly developed, 
have already had the effect, not only of giving to the mis- 
sionary work of the Church a character of consistency and 
efficiency to which she had long been aspiring in vain, 
but of placing the Anglican Branch of the Church Catholic 
throughout the world in a position which, while it forms 
the most striking and most cheering contrast with her 
former state of isolation and, beyond the shores of these 
islands, feebleness amounting almost to impotency, has 
enabled her to cope successfully, in our foreign dependen- 
cies, with the dangers arising from Popish influences upon 
the Imperial Government, which Bishop Blomfleld's saga- 
cious mind descried afar off, at the time when the aggres- 
sive policy of Home flrst began to make its pressure seri- 
ously felt by the British Government and Legislature. 
On the 24th of April, in the year 1840, Bishop Blomfield 
addressed to Archbishop Howley a letter in which he 
urged upon that venerable Prelate, and through him upon 
the Church at large, as the result of his observation and 
experience, the convictions which had grovim up in his own 
mind, in regard to that important part of the Apostolic 
Commission^ the spread of the Gospel and the propagation 
of the Church. 
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" The time appears to me to haw arrived," he said, •*^at 
which a great effort is required, on the part of the Church 
of England, to impart' the full benefits of her apostolical 
government and discipline, as w^ as of h«r doctrines and 
ordinances, to those distant provinoev of the British 
Empire, where, if the Christianr. religion is professed at 
all» it is left to depend for itd dontimiance, under the bles- 
sing of its Divine Head, upon the energies of individual 
piety and zeal, without being enshrined in the sanctuary 
of a rightly constituted Church, the only sure and trust- 
worthy instrument of its perpetuation and efficiency.. 
The duty, incumbent upon the Government of a Christian 
country, of making provision for the spiritual wants of its 
colonies, a duty recognized and fulfilled by those States 
which have maintained their communion with the Church 
of Rome, was felt at far too late a period by the rulers of 
this Protestant country, and has at no time been com- 
pletely and effectually carried out. At present it is openly 
called in question by a large proportion of the members 
of one branch of our Legislature; and there docs not 
appear to be much hope of our obtaining, at the present 
moment, in the actual state of the public revenue, any 
considerable aid from the national resources, for the 
purpose of planting and maintaining the Church of this 
country in its colonies. In the meantime, those colonies 
are rapidly increasing in extent and population, and the 
want of some effectual provision for the preservation of 
their Christianity is augmented, just in proportion as the 
chance of supplying it appears to be diminished/' 

How vain would be the expectation that the duty so long 
neglected would at this time be taken in hand by the 
State, Bishop Blomfield had had ample opportunities of 
judging. Tuough he expressed himself on this point with 
all possible tenderness and moderation, it is clear that he 
had completely abandoned the hope of deriving assist- 
ance from the State for this great national object. 
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«« IMoubtedly,'' he obtenred, *I hold that it is a sacred 
da^t iaeumbeitt iipcm the Goveniment of a Christian 
% to make due prorision for the maintenance and 
of Christianity in ewerj part of the dominions 
of that State : but the time is not yet come for the fiill 
and free acknowledgment of that duty on the part of those 
to uliom it belongs ; and we can hardly calculate upon an 
immediate exertion on the part of the Government of this 
ooimtry, adequately to supply the want of whidi I am 
now speaking. If they can be prevailed upon to take in 
hand the more urgent duty of supplying the spiritual 
wants of our manufacturing towns and populous districts 
at home, it is as much as as we can expect for some con- 
siderable time to come." 

With r^ard to the colonies themselves, the Bishop was 
somewhat more hopeful ; though he did not blind him- 
self to the difficulties which, even at their hands, the 
measure proposed by him was likely to encounter. ** In 
some instances there will be found a want of adequate 
resources for the immediate endowment of bishoprics ; in 
others, it is to be feared, a want of inclination, arising 
from a state of feeling on the subject of the Church, occa- 
sioned in great measure by the very deficiency which we 
desire to supply. All our colonies, however, are not 
insensible to the advantages of episcopal Church govern- 
ment; for it is known that there exists amongst the peojde 
of New Brunswick a very strong desire to have a Bishop 
(^ their own, residing amongst them, and giving fuU effect 
to the ministry of their clergy. For my own part, I 
believe that if measures were taken to provide a fund for 
the endowment of colonial bishoprics, some at least of our 
colonies would evince the same feeling of their own 
spiritual wants, and would be ready to assist us in the 
accomplishment of an object of too great magnitude per- 
haps, or thought to be so, for their own unaided resources." 

Expecting nothing from the Government of the country. 
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and but little frcmi those wkose spiritaal interests he was 
anxious to promote, the Bishop felt tiiat he had no alter- 
native but to fall back, as he had done in the local work of 
the Metropolitan Churches Fund, upon a sense of dutj in 
the hearts of the members of the Ohurch. ** Where a work 
is to be done for any part of a Chrisimn eommunity, con- 
fessedly most important to their best interests, as well as 
to the cause of our Divine Master, if it is not done by the 
Cfovemment of ther cotmtry to which that community 
belongs, (which, however, I can never regard as otherwise 
than bound to act as a part of the Church Catholic, in 
respect of its worldly means and appliances), it appears 
to me, that all the members of that community and 
Church are bound to take the work in hand, and to do 
that which may in no case be left undone. It is on this 
principle that the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gh>8pel in Foreign Parts has now acted for more 
th^i a century. It has done that inadequately, which 
the Government of the country ought to have done com- 
pletely; and as there seems now to be but little prospect 
of its being relieved of its responsibility, it is to be hoped 
that every member of our Church, whom Providence has 
blessed with the means, wiU at length be brought to feel 
that some portion of that responsibility rests upon himself." 
In thus earnestly pressing upon the consideration of the 
Church the performance of this sacred duty. Bishop Blom- 
field contemplated not merely the reparation of past omis- 
sions, but the adoption of an entirely new system, in the 
conduct of her missionary operations. ** The difference," 
as he himself explained the proposed change of pro- 
ceeding, *« between our past labours in the work of 
erecting colonial churches, and those which are now called 
for, must be this : that whereas we formerly began by 
sending out a few individual missionaries, to occupy 
detached and independent fields of labour,— unconnected 
with one another by their relation to a common oversight 
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in the execution of their task, although deriving their 
spiritual authority from a common origin, »-and then, 
fdter an interval of many years, placing them under the 
guidance and control of Bishops; we should now, after 
having supplied the wants of those older colonies which 
are still destitute of the benefit of episcopal government, 
take care to let every new colony enjoy that blessing from 
the very first. I-.et every band of settlers which goes 
forth from Christian England, with fCuthority to occupy a 
distinct territory, and to form a separate community, take 
with it not only its civil rulers and functionaries, but its 
Bishop and clergy." 

But the views of Bishop Blomfield were not confined to 
the benefit to be conferred on the present and future colo- 
nies of the British empire, and generally on the missionary 
settlements of the English Church in foreign parts, by 
obtaining for them the advantage of a regularly consti- 
tuted episcopate ; they took a much wider range, as is 
.apparent from the concluding portion of his letter to the 
Archbishop, in which he thus gave expression to his idea 
of the position which it became the Church of England to 
occupy among the Churches of the earth: " My own 
deeply-rooted conviction is, that if the Church of England 
bestir herself in good earnest, and put forth all the re- 
sources and energies which she possesses, and for the use 
of which she must give account, she will in due time 
cause the reformed episcopal Church to be recognized, 
by all the nations of the earth, as the stronghold of pure 
religion, and the legitimate dispenser of its means of grace; 
and will be a chosen instrument in the hands of God, for 
purifying and restoring the other branches of Christ's holy 
Catholic Church, and of connecting them with herself, as 
members of the same mystical body, in the way of truth, 
in the unity of the Spirit, and in the bond of peace." 

The promulgation of the views set forth in this docu- 
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Anr tlie opp o r t tt nity afforded me of taking a part in a 
Meeting wliich has for its object the carrying out ot a 
p r in c ip le which lies Tery near to the foundation of the 
Christian Church; — a meeting which is therefore calcu- 
lated to render great assistance to the efficiency and use- 
Mness of that Church. However much cause of com- 
plaint may exist at this time of the want of the full 
pro s perity of the Church, it is not for us on this occa- 
sion to set forth in rery glowing o(dours the neglect, 
--'Which on all hands must be deplored, — which has 
existed with reference to the provision for religious wor- 
diip in the Colonies. It is rather for us to hope that 
it is not yet too late for us successfully to apply a 
remedy. Let us then, look forward with hope to the 
brightness of the future, rather than to the dark and 
dreary vision of the past." After observing that the ques- 
tion might be raised, on whom, whether on the Church or 
on the State, the duty devolved of repairing the neglect of 
a century and a half, — ^the neglect to which the loss of 
Ae American Colonies was to be attributed, and which had 
caused tens of thousands of public money to be expended, 
-^-the Bishop went on to say, " At all events, the duty is 
80 paramount, that at whatever expense, and by whom- 
soever that expense is to be borne, the duty must be per- 
formed. And if it should turn out that the State, whose 
natural duty it might be expected to be, to see that the 
religious wants of its subjects are provided for, declines 
to make the necessary provision, it is dear that the means 
Hiust be foimd by the Church herself, under the convic- 
tion that it is an act which cannot with any feelings of 
propriety, moral or religious, be left undone. I have always 
thought that it is the duty of every Christian State to 
provide that every Christian subject should have the full 
means and opportunity of performing those Christian duties 
which his spiritual welfare demands.** 
The responsibility cast upon the Church, in oonse.- 
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qnence of the neglect of its duty on the part of the State, 
the Bishop thus urged :-— '^ The Reiormed Church of this 
country is the Church of an empire which has established 
for itsdf settlements in ^hnost the utt^most parts of the 
globe ; whose language has become £uniliar to almost the 
remotest inhabitants of the earth; and her religion, and her 
members, hsve been wafted to all its quarters. That 
being the case, it is not possible to conceive that she is 
not a missionary Church, appointed by the Divine Being 
to spread throughout the earth ihe principles of the true 
religion.'' And in speaking of the mode in which the 
Church wms called upon to carry out her missionary 
character, the Bishop dwelt with great emphasis on the 
duty of adherence to her Apostolic constitution. '* The 
Church, in the performance of her duty, is bound to act 
according to her apostolical principles. They are her own 
principles ; £>r the Church is based ' on the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief comer-stone.' It the Church does not act on 
those principles, she is not BEuthful to her trust, nor will 
she fully answer the end of her institution. I believe I am 
addressing those who have imbibed this truth with their 
mothers* milk, who have proclaimed it in their own per- 
sons, and who are living under its influence, and enjoying 
its benefits. The title of Bishop, or Overseer, implies 
active superintendence over the ministers who are placed 
under him; and the moment that this superintendence 
ceases, that moment the Church ceases to be an episco- 
pal Chm*ch. An episcopal Church without a bishop, is 
neither more nor less than a body without ia, head ; the 
Church cannot be said to be an episcopal Church, when 
its head has ceased to exist. JScdesia est in JSptscopo.** 

The immediate result of the meeting at which Bishop 
Blomfield gave expression to these sentiments, was of a 
highly satisfactory character. A sum of upwards of twelve 
thousand pounds, exclusively of the grants voted by the 
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[N the creation of the See of Gibraltar, the Council 
appointed to promote the erection and endowment 
of additional bishoprics had in yiew, not merely 
the immediate object of securing episcopal oversight and 
ministrations to the numerous congregations of English 
residents distributed along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, but the further and more interesting object of open- 
ing the way for communication with the Bishops of the 
ancient Churches of the East, to whom the English 
Church had for centuries been known only by name. 
Towards the accomplishment of this object^ another, and, 
as it appeared at the time, still more important 0tep was 
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Bishoprics Fund was created, by the erection of an Angli- 
can Bishopric at Jerusalem. This measure did not originate 
with the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, nor with the English 
episcopate, but with a foreigu Sovereign, the King of 
Prussia, who, in June 1841, sent to England a special 
Envoy, the Chevalier BuDsen, as the bearer of proposals 
on the subject to the British Government, and to the 
Heads of the English Church. 

The ostensible object which the king of Prussia had in 
view in making these proposals, was to secure to Evan- 
g^e truth an efficient repreacntatifia at Jemsalemy wkexe^ 
besides Mahommedanism and Ju^isin, all the grait see- 
lions of the Christian Church were represented by Bishops 
of the diffisrent comnmnions. If the Protestant missions 
at Jerusalem were to take rank by tha side of tkese, the 
king felt that this could only be aekieved tkrov^ fc Biah op 
of the Apostolic suceession ; and he wag deentms, th e re fore , 
if it were practicable^ of having the German mission at 
Jexusalem, whose labours lay pjdncipally among the Jews, 
placed u^der the wiag of an "Rugligh episcf^te. This, 
though sufficient in itself, mm net, however, the enly 
motive which prompted this approach to the E'ngHsh 
Church. A feeling had long existed among the Protestant 
communions of Germany, in the minds of those at least 
who looked upon the Chureh as a Divine inatitation, built 
on historical fbundationa, that the abrogation of the epis- 
copal office at the B.e£bnnatk>B: was both a ^^gt-al^^^^ and 
a misfortune ; — a mistake, inasmoeh as it was- in a great 
measure brought about by the violent language ai the 
Beformers, and especially of Martin Luther ; a misfortune^ 
because those who were anxious for the preservation of the 
episcopate, were prevented by the confusion imd viol^iee of 
those calamitous times from giving eSect to their intentions. 
The wish to repair this defect in the constitution <^ the 
Protestant Church in Germany had never quite died oat ; 
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and as far back as the ccMXunencemeiit of the eighteenth ca^ 
tuiy, an attempt had been made to obtain the restoratim 
of the succession^ and with it the introdnetLon of the 
English Liturgy, in the Churches of Prussia and Hanover. 
That attempt had fadled, mainly through the indifferenee 
with which the application was treated by ArehlHshop 
Tenison, and it had not since been renewed. Meanwhila 
the alarming progress of rationalism which characterized, 
in Germany, the close of the last and the beginning of 
the present century, and which had latterly proceeded 
to the utmost lengths of blasphemous extravagance, had 
produced a reaction in devout and thoughtful minds. 
Various e£GE>rts had been made to stem the tide of religiouft 
anarchy which had overflowed Germany^ and which 
threatened to sweep away the last vestiges of Christianitj 
itself. The centenary of the Beformation had been made 
use of, especially in Prussia, for the purpose of reconsoU. 
dating and reharmonizing the discordant elements into 
which German Protestantism had resolved itself. The 
promulgation oi a new Liturgy, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of adapting its lax^ag^ to the widely divergeaot 
views of Luther and Zwingli on the Holy Eucharist, and 
at the same time approaching, as nearly as this compro- 
mise and the temper of the times would permk, to ancient 
models, had been followed by the constitution of a United 
Evangelical Church, with a nominal episcopate^ deriving 
its authority, not from the Apostolic Commissicm, but from 
a Royal ordinance, and having at its head the king hini^ 
self, as a species of lay Pnxnate. 

The last-named dignity had descended from Fredme 
William IH to his Royal son, who did not fiud this quan 
mitre sit particularly easy on his brow, already sufficiently 
burdened^ in these revolutionary times, by the weight of 
the crown ; and who, having formed of the constitution 
and spirit of the English Church a highly favourable 
opinion, had been led to look in that direction fiir a 
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remedy for the disjointed condition of the ecclesiastical 
establishment of which he was the head. Under these 
circumstances it was that the hope of being able, through 
the connection of the German mission at Jerusalem with 
an English episcopate, to engraft by degrees the Apostolic 
succession upon the Church of Prussia, presented itself 
to the King's mind, and rendered him, irrespectively of the 
position of that mission and its success in the conver- 
sion of the Jews, anxious for the measure which he 
instructed his Envoy to negotiate in England. On the 
part of the Government, Chevalier Bunsen experienced 
no difficulty ; and Archbishop Howley and Bisliop Blom- 
field, to whom he submitted the proposals, — ^to the former 
as Primate, to the latter ^s having the ^tia^t jurisdiction 
abready mentioned over the outposts of the English Church, 
— gave the plan their most willing, though anxious, con- 
sideration. The difficulties which presented themselves 
were of two kinds. One had reference to the rule and 
practice of the Church Catholic, which forbids the esta- 
blishment of more than one episcopate within the same 
territorial limits. From this nile, however, the Holy City, 
it was thought, might, in the existing condition of 
Christendom, justly form 'an exception. The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, without abdicating his own prior and superior 
rights, had already accorded a sort of recognition in the 
Holy City to the Bishops of Christian communions not 
under his patriarchal sway. The precedent was established 
and long acquiesced in; and it could scarcely be con- 
tended that the Anglican Branch of the Church CathoHc 
was not as well entitled to be represented by a Bishop of 
her own in the original metropolis of Christendom, as 
the Christians of the Roman or the Armenian communion ; 
nor, provided the jurisdiction of the Anglican bishop 
were limited to members of his own communion, and of 
other Protestant communions of the West who were 
willing to place themselves under his episcopal superin- 
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tendence, could it be regarded as an invasion of the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Patriarch. The other diffi- 
culty which presented itself was that which arose from 
the difference in the constitution of the English Church 
and of the Pix>te8tant Church in Prussia. This, it was 
thought, was sufficiently obviated by the permission ac- 
corded to the German congregations at Jerusalem, to use, 
in their own language, their own national liturgies, on 
the one hand ; and on the other hand, by the requirement, 
on the part of the English Church, of subscription to her 
Articles, in the case of German candidates for the minis- 
try presented to the Bishop for ordination, as well as of 
English ordination as a sine qud non of the recognition 
of the ministers of the German mission at Jerusalem 
by the Bishop. On this basis, accordingly, the compact 
was entered into between the King of Prussia, repre- 
senting the German Protestant Church, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, as repre- 
sentatives of the English Chui*ch, by which the former 
bound himself to endow the See to be erected with an 
income of 600/. per annum, to be met by an equivalent 
endowment from voluntary contributions collected in the 
English Church ; while the Heads of that Church under' 
took, with the sanction of the Queen's Government, and 
under the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed for 
the purpose, to consecrate a Bishop for the See so created, 
with an understanding that the right of nomination should 
be alternately in the Crowns of England and of Prussia ; 
a veto upon the Royal selection being, in the latter case, 
vested in the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In order to remove all ground of misconception, state* 
ments were issued, both in this country and in Germany, 
setting forth the terms on which, and the purposes for 
which, the See had been erected. Touching the relations 
between the Anglican Bishop and the Eastern Churches, 
the statement nromulgated in England contained the fol« 
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lowing passage : — ** He will establish and maintain, as 
fiir as in him lies, relations of Christian charity with other 
Chmxshes represented at Jerusalem, and in particular 
with the orthodox Greek Church ; taking special care to 
convince them that the Church of England does not wish 
to disturb, or divide, or interfere with them; but that 
she is ready, in the spirit of Christian love, to render them 
such offices of friendship as they may be willing to receive." 
In strict accordance with these sentiments, the first Bishop 
sent on this mission was furnished with a letter of com- 
mendation from the Metropolitan and Primate of the 
English Church to the Churches of the East, in which they 
were assured that the bearer of it was enjoined '* on no 
account, nor in any way, to invade the jurisdiction of 
the Bishops and other Dignitaries of the Hierarchy of the 
Eastern Churches ; but rather to show them due honour 
and reverence ; and to be ready, at all times and in every 
way, to promote the things which make for brotherly 
love, mutual kindness, and concord." The letter con- 
cluded with the expression of a hope that it would be 
received as an evidence of the earnest desire of the 
English Church '' to renew towards the ancient Churches 
of the East the usages of that primitive love, which has 
for 80 many ages been interrupted ; which," the letter con- 
tinued, ''being renewed with God*s blessing and grace, 
may, we trust, have the effect of healing the schisms by 
which the Church of Christ has suffered the most grievous 
calamities."* 

However unsupported by ecclesiastical precedent the 

* The Greek 'Hranslation" of this letter is couched in far more 
appropriate and ecclesiastical language than its English f original;" 
and as in this case the "translation/* that is, the document sent 
out, is virtually the "original/' a literal translation -from the 
Greek has been preferred in this place to a transcript of the 
"originar' English document. 
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measure thus agreed to and cairied into effect by Arch- 
bishop Howley and Bishop Blomfield might be, it cannot 
be denied that the circumstances which it was intended to 
meet, were equally without precedent in the history of 
Christendom ; that it was taken in hand in a truly Catholic 
spirit ; and that every care was taken to guard against the 
abuses and inconveniences to which, without such pre- 
cautions, it might be liable. And if the result had been 
answerable to the expectations of the two Prelates, — 
expectations neither unreasonable nor exaggerated ; if the 
primitive character of the Church had been restored in 
Protestant Germany, and that large section of Western 
Christendom had thus been drawn into bonds of spiritual 
intercommunion with the Churches of the English coni- 
munion, not in this country alone, but all over the world ; 
if, on the other hand, a mutual recognition and inter- 
change of spiritual help and service had been brought about 
between the Churches of the East and the Reformed 
Churches of the West : who shall tell what might have been 
the effect produced on imiversal Christendom, or who could 
have done otherwise than hail with joy such a consum- 
mation ? 

That no such result was attained,— -that, on the con- 
trary, a step which was intended to promote Catholic 
union and concord, gave rise to fresh occasions of offence 
and alienation, — cannot assuredly, with any justice, be 
charged upon the measure itself to which Archbishop 
Howley and Bishop Blomfield gave their consent and co- 
operation; and which wais framed by them with mare 
than ordinary care, in a manner calculated to avoid such 
consequences, and to ensure success. Various were the 
causes which combined to bring about results diame- 
trically opposed to those aimed at by its originatmv 
and its promoters. In England, where Romanising ten* 
dencies were then beginning to manifest themselves, the 
creation of the new bishopric was industriously discredited 

O 2 
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bj those who, so far from wishing to see the rest of 
Christendom united in opposition to Rome, desired to 
make the Popedom the centre of Catholic unity, and who 
at that time, not having as yet thrown off the mask, had 
obtained a leading position in the Church. In Germany, 
and among the Protestant commimions of the Conti- 
nent generally, the suspicion that the introduction of the 
Apostolic succession from England, and approximation 
to the English Church, was the main object secretly 
aimed at by the King of Prussia, aroused national and cle- 
rical susceptibilities, which were not only not allayed, but 
greatly irritated, by the phrase, — the tenderest that he 
could well have chosen, — " less perfectly constituted 
Churches,** employed by the Archbishop to designate the 
non-episcopal Protestant communions of the Continent. 
In the East, the measure failed through the insufficient 
qualifications, in the first instance, and afterwards the 
positive disqualifications, of the individual selected as the 
instrument for bringing about so mighty a result as a 
restoration of primitive intercommunion between the 
Churches of the East and the West. 

For such a work a man ought to have been selected, 
who, with an ardent love of the Jewish people,— ostensibly 
the primary object of his mission, — with a thorough know- 
ledge of their feelings, their prejudices, their views, and, 
above all, their religious traditions, should have combined 
a no less thorough knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and especially a familiar acquaintance with the ancient 
luminaries of the Eastern Church, as well as with her sub- 
sequent history, — a man who, deeply imbued with the 
principles of Apostolic order and Evangelical truth, of 
which the English Church is the Divinely appointed wit- 
ness at the present stage of the Church's history, should 
have been filled with, animated by, a truly Catholic spirit, 
— a man possessing a capacious, well-stored mind, and a 
large heart, overflowing with the love of Christ. It is no 
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disrespect to the memory of Bishop Alexander to say that 
he was very far indeed from coming up to these require- 
ments. It was his misfortune, rather than his fault, that 
he was placed in a position to which he was every way 
unequal. The appointment to such a mission as that 
with which he was charged, of a well-meaning and pious 
Jew missionary of no great grasp of mind or energy of 
character, but moderately informed as to the principles of 
the Church which he was sent to represent, and all but 
wholly ignorant on the subject of the Churches among 
which he was to appear as her representative, was doubt- 
less a great mistake, by whomsoever committed. But 
when, on the death of Bishop Alexander, the important 
office which he had so inadequately discharged, was en- 
trusted to the hands of a young deacon, raised per saltum 
to the episcopate of a Church with whose principles he 
had little acquaintance and less s}'mpathy, a man without 
experience and without solid information, who brought to 
his work little more than a raw and ignorant zeal for the 
propagation of narrow and uncatholic tenets, it cannot 
be matter of surprise that he was not proof against the 
dangers which, the highest authority teaches us, beset the 
'* novice*' suddenly raised to an important position ; and 
that in his hands the Jerusalem Bishopric has become an 
offence to the East, and a byeword in the West. 

Better success attended another measure, in which like- 
wise Bishop Blomfield bore an active part, — taken up in 
the same year in which, by his letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he gave the impulse to the increase of the 
colonial episcopate, and with the same high purpose, enun- 
ciated by him in that letter, that of obtaining in due time 
" the recognition of the Reformed Episcopal Church by all 
the nations of the earth, as the stronghold of pure re- 
ligion, and the legitimate dispenser of its means of grace." 

It had long been a cause of regret to the more Catholic 
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was introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury; which 
embraced the cases of both the Scottish and American 
Episcopal Churches, and which empowered the English 
Bishops, under certain restrictive regulations, to grant 
a license to clergymen of Scottish or American ordina- 
tion to officiate in their dioceses. The relaxation of the 
former prohibition did not, indeed, extend beyond two 
Sundays, without an express renewal of the license ; and 
the state of the law, therefore, remained, — ^though it will 
not, it is to be hoped, much longer continue, — open to the 
reproach of making an invidious distinction, between the 
established and the non -established clergy : but even the 
narrow privilege so accorded possessed considerable value, 
since it established the principle of intercommunion be- 
tween Churches accordant in doctiine and discipline, and 
differing only in regard to their political position. That 
principle being once recognized, the door was opened for 
acts of intercommunion, in which Bishop Blomfield made 
it a point personally to take a prominent part, both by 
admitting the ministrations of Scottish Bishops and Pres- 
byters in his diocese, and by himself officiating in their 
Churches in Scotland. 

The importance of the principle so established became 
still more apparent, when, a few years after the Act had 
passed, some English clergymen, having taken charge 
of congregations in Scotland, repudiated the authority 
of the Bishops in whose dioceses they were located, on 
the plea that, being in communion with the English Church 
and her Bishops, there was no necessity for them to place 
themselves under the control and superintendence of the 
Scottish Prelates. In the course of the discussion which 
ensued, the English Bishops were appealed to, and re- 
sponded to the call of their Scottish brethren by repu-> 
diati ng the pretended communion with the refractory 
clergy, and in decisive terms expressing their disappro- 
bation of their conduct. Amon^ the documents which 
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passed on this occasion, is a letter addressed by Bisbop 
Blomfield to the Bisbop of Glasgow, in which be says : 
'* My opinion, as to the obligation which binds an English 
clergyman, desirous of officiating in Scotland, to seek for 
authority to do so at the hands of the Bishop within whose 
diocese he is to officiate, and to pay him canonical obe- 
dience, has long been made known in that country. I 
retain that opinion unchanged. As to the jurisdiction 
which, it appears, some persons suppose me to possess 
as Bishop of London over English clergymen residing in 
Scotland, 1 absolutely disclaim it. Were I to pretend to 
any such jurisdiction, I should be intruding into a pro- 
vince which does not belong to me; and any attempt 
to exercise it would be productive of schism and confu- 
sion.*' After observing that he had *' very strongly urged 
the duty of paying spiritual allegiance** to his diocesan 
Bishop upon one of the schismatical clergy, on his depar- 
ture for Scotland, Bishop Blomfield add< : " The refusal 
of it must lead to disorder, and to a weakening of the 
Church, at a time when all her energies are needed to 
resist the assaults of those who are equally hostile to the 
Scotch and English Branches of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church, as possessing the apostolical inheritance of 
episcopacy.** 

At a still later period, the jubilee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel afforded a fresh opportu- 
nity for the practical exhibition of the existing intercom- 
munion between the whole of the Reformed Episcopal 
Churches, including the American Church. The idea of 
a General Council of Bishops of the English Reformed 
Church has even been suggested ; and if erer an adequate 
emergency, requiring the convocation of such a Council, 
should arise, the imposing spectacle would be presented 
to the world of upwards of 120 bishops, gathered together 
from every quarter of the globe, bearing their united 
witness to the primitive order and discipline of the Church, 
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and to "the faith once delivered to the Saints.** Con- 
trasting this state of things with the position of ecclesiasti- 
cal isolation, and political dependence, in which the English 
Episcopate stood at the time when Bishop Blomfield was 
raised to its ranks, and considering how large a share he 
has borne in bringing about this remarkable and happy 
change, it is impossible not to feel that the Church owes 
him a debt of deep gratitude for the eminent serrices 
which he has rendered to her, as in other respects, so more 
particularly in the restoration of intercommunion between 
all the Keformed Branches of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 
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ITHERTO we have seen Bishop Blomfield doing 
battle for the Church, with varied success, against 
the hostile attacks of Romanism and dissent, and 
of the latitudinarian spirit of the age ; we have seen him 
lifting up his voice, in hold remonstrance, against the 
ungodliness of the rich and great, and kibouring earnestly 
for the improvement of the lower classes of society ; we 
have seen him exerting his influence to extend the minis- 
trations of the Church to the spiritually destitute, hoth at 
home and abroad, and his authority for the purpose of 
giving to those ministrations a higher tone and character. 
If the blows aimed at the Church by an adverse party in the 
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State had not all been warded off, he had yet had the satis- 
faction of witnessing, and himself largely contributing to, 
the defeat of the more alarming schemes of spoliation and 
secularization set on foot by her enemies. If his appeals to 
the liberality of the members of the Church had not called 
forth as ample a response as their urgency and the Church's 
need required, he had nevertheless been enabled to achieve 
a great work of Church extension in his own diocese, and 
to promote the more effective organization of the Church 
in her missionary operations. If the performance of the 
duties of the ministry fell as yet in many instances, and 
in divers particulars, short of the high standard which he 
had proposed, first to himself, and afterwards to the clergy 
of whom he had the oversight, still a great improvement 
had been effected, as regards both the qualifications of 
those who sought admission to holy orders, and the manner 
in which they dischai^ed the various functions of their 
sacred office, not in his own diocese alone, but throughout 
the Church. In looking back upon his laborious career, 
and comparing his achievements with his intentions, — the 
results produced with the efforts made, — he might, indeed, 
see much that he would have wished far otherwise ; still, 
his endeavours had, on the whole, been crowned, under 
the Divine blessing, with no inconsiderable measure of 
success. 

But an occasion of trial and of conflict now arose, which 
taxed his powers far more severely than any of the struggles 
through which he had passed, or any of the labours, even 
the most arduous, in which he had been engaged. Ele- 
ments of discord, pregnant with peril to her best interests, 
arose within the Chnreh herself, and made demands of no 
ordinary kind upon the wisdom and temper, the courage 
and firmness of her rulers. The source from which this 
new danger sprang, lay concealed among the very foun- 
dations of the Church ; the danger itself was altogether 
novel, and forn long time scarcely suspected. 
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800 MEASURES TOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH. 

At the Tery commencement of the struggle, the progress 
of which has been traced in these pages, — when the vic- 
tory achieved by the democracy in imposing the Reform 
Bill on the Crown and the Parliament led the enemies 
of the Church to hope for her speedy downfall, and filled 
her faithful friends and dutiful sons with the gloomiest 
apprehensions, — the formation of a wide-spread associa- 
tion for her defence had been projected by a number of 
men resident in, or connected with, the University of 
Oxford. They were, for the most part, men of distinguished 
abilities, in the full vigour of ripening manhood, linked 
together by personal and collegiate ties, and united by 
strong religious sympathies. To oppose the tide of irre- 
ligion which was then threatening to inundate the Church, 
by the assertion and wider difiPusion of Church principles, 
was the general object for which they were to be banded 
together. The projected association, however, never was 
formed ; the co-operation for its proposed object was con- 
fined to a comparatively small number ; and neither that 
object itself, nor the plans to be adopted in pursuing it, 
were ever properly defined. At an early stage of the 
movement conferences were held, and an extensive cor- 
respondence was carried on with well-afi^icted members 
of the Church in different parts of the country, for the 
purpose of obtaining signatures to declarations expressive 
of attachment to the faith and worship of the Church of 
England, and to her apostolic form of government, as well 
as of a determination to maintain her in her character 
and position as the National Church. These declarations, 
lay as well as clerical, with numerous signatures attached 
to them, were presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the early part of the year 1834, and tended greatly to 
strengthen the hands of the Episcopate, and of the friends 
of the Church in high places : they even met with a 
response from the throne itself in the speech in which, on 
the occasion of his birthday, King William IV. assured 
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the Bishops, not in the phraseology of official etiquette, 
but in the heartfelt language of personal conviction, of 
'* his firm attachment to the Church, and his resolution to 
maintain her." 

Simultaneously with this movement several of the men 
with whom it originated, began to issue tracts, with the 
view of supporting and disseminating Church principles. 
In this branch of their proceedings the absence of a well 
concerted plan of operations soon made itself felt. There 
was. no joint responsibility, and no mutual control; an 
attempt to establish both, fell to the ground ; and while 
a vague impression prevailed in the public mind that the 
tracts proceeded from an organised Association, — an 
impression which the adoption of a common title, " Tracts 
for the Times," naturally tended to confirm, — the fact was 
that the difiPerent contributors put forth what sentiments 
they thought fit, each upon his individual responsibility. 
There was, indeed some sort of agreement as to the general 
principles to be advocated in the " Tracts." The aposto- 
lical foundations of the Church were to be insisted on as the 
true safeguards against error of every description. " Metho- 
dism and Popery," — says the preface to the first volume 
of the "Tracts," dated "The Feast of All Saints, 1834,"— 
''are, in different ways, the refuge of those whom the 
Church stints of the gifts of grace ; they are the foster- 
mothers of abandoned children. The neglect of the daily 
service, the desecration of festivals, the Eucharist scantilj 
administered, insubordination permitted in all ranks of the 
Church, orders and offices imperfectly developed, the want 
of societies for particular religious objects, tmd the Ufce 
deficiencies^ lead the feverish mind, desiroas (4 » rent u> 
its feelings, and a stricter role of life, U^ the m^iUer 
religious communities, to prayer and BiKe m^^^m^^ aivH 
ill-advised institutions and societies, //o tlw^ /vim hmuU-r 
on the other, to the soleom and tzplif^hff mrriM^ hy 
which Popery gains its proselyte*.'' It #*i ftv i^iftwT 
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against these dangers that the publication of the '* Tracts** 
had been undertaken. '^ There are/' the same pre&iee 
goes on to say, '* zealous sons and servants of the English 
branch of the Church of Christ, who see with sorrow that 
she is defrauded of her full usefulness by particular theories 
and principles of the present age, which interfere with the 
execution of one portion of her commission ; and while 
they consider that the revival of this portion of truth is 
especially adapted to break up existing parties in the 
Church, and to form instead a bond of union among all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, they believe 
that nothing but these neglected doctrines, faithfully 
preached, will repress that extension of Popei-y for which 
the ever multiplying divisions of the religious world are 
too clearly preparing the way." 

Of the sincerity with which these sentiments were put 
forth at the time, it would be unreasonable and unjust 
to entertain any doubt. And had the character of the 
" Tracts'' been throughout consistent with this their pro- 
fessed object, the result aimed at, the restoration of unity, 
and with it of spiritual efficiency, in the Church of 
England, might have been happily attained. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in the absence of supervision, unguarded 
statements and exaggerated views soon began to creep in. 
Even while the declarations of attachment to the Church 
were being circulated for signature, difficulties arose out of 
the dissatisfaction and distrust which particular passages 
and occasional expressions in the ^' Tracts*' had excited. 
The warnings and remonstrances of the more experienced 
and sober-minded among the originators of the movement 
were unheeded by the younger, and less solidly informed, 
but more ardent minds. Several well-known and distin- 
guished advocates of Church principles felt it due to 
themselves publicly to disclaim all responsibility for the 
^*' Tracts ;" the effect of which was that the whole move- 
ment fell more and more into the hands of those who 
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were least fitted to guide it. So Strang and ao geooal 
were the suspicions engeikdeied in cu— que n ee a£ all Ai&, 
that when, in 1836, the a| i p o intie»t of Dr. HaspdcK to 
the Begins Professonhip of Dmaitj caOed &vt& ife 
opposition of the UniTcrsitj, it waa tkoo^ht ^xpedlBflBC 
as a precantioiuuy meaanre, to icqo g j t oae of its Wiling 
members, whose name had been fre^ sade tbk of m. 
connexion with the ** TVacta," to ahafaia faai taksa^ a 
prominent part in the ptoeeedia^ 



While the tendenetea tfaua devdoped rwthfd i&e 
hensions of the more deep-thinkiiig and fii utim^ 
the advocates of Chordi-^rincipleay tlKjprofdked a 
of bitter opposition at the hands of that aeedon of dbe 
Church which daimed, aome^Hbat too ewdmtiwthr^ to le 
the representatiye of vital idigion. The ao-«dkd ** Ecsaa- 
gelical" school, which todk its rise fioai a 6t$gp 
earnest zeal for the ^iiead of the Gaaptl, and tibe 
tion of men's sonla, at a period of 
and spiritual deadneas, had shared tibe irte^nf afl 
movements in the Chnrdi. The 
the Church owed a deep debt of j 
another, been removed from the 
who succeeded to that moat 
dership of a religions party, poaaeaMd netdbtr tibe hat^ 
gifts and mental endowaaenta of tJbcii' pitdge* aaorsi, nar Hutw 
fervent love and more catholie ^lirit. Aetive aa4 
in their several spherea, they a d r an eed pfytraaiaaa to 
eminence, which, far want of aaoce aabsfintiil wmsmm af 
supporting them, thej enfiireed by the nae af Khibbriidhi. 
Accustomed to a eommandtog position in the Ckanh, ^mj 
looked with a jealooa eje upon dbe ^ g n fp wm af a aaave^ 
mcnt, the sneceaa of whidi they forttmm woaJd tend to 
impair their inflnenee, and to rednee tlbcas to ike tmim. 
Under the q>eration of tJbeae jpeitay , and in tlie ab s f ne« of 
sound theological learnings — the want of wkieh ikej 
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plied by a conventional and more or less sectarian phra- 
seology, — they were slow to appreciate what was really 
good and valaable, and quick to discern what was question- 
able, in the new religious movement of which the *' Tracts 
for the Times" were the ostensible exponents. In their 
opposition to it they appealed to party prejudices rather 
than to principles, and too frequently substituted clamour 
and personal abuse for solid argument. The effect of 
this mode of warfare was to irritate, instead of correcting ; 
and to goad spirits already too prone to run into extremes, 
to further exaggeration of their distinctive tenets. A regu- 
lar process of action and reaction set in, by which both 
parties were, in the course of hot and acrimonious con- 
troversies, driven in opposite directions to a daily widening 
distance, not only from each other, but from the golden 
middle path of truth and charity. On the one hand Puri- 
tanism, which had well nigh died out, revived in all it^ 
pristine bitterness ; while, on the other hand, Romanizing 
tendencies began to manifest themselves with increasing 
force and to an alarming extent ; and the antagonism 
thus engendered was not diminished, when the former 
school began more and more overtly to fraternize with 
the spirit of the age ; while the latter, under the influ- 
ence of a strong repulsion, betook itself to the revival of 
mediseval notions and practices. 

Years , however, elapsed before the fiill extent of the 
mischief became apparent ; and even so sagacious an 
observer of passing events as Bishop Blomfield, failed to 
discern the magnitude of the danger which was threatening 
the peace of the Church. '* I am persuaded,*' he observed, 
in allusion to the first indications of the impending storm 
of controversy, in the Charge delivered at his Visitation in 
1838, " that it is the sincere wish of the clergy at large, as 
I ain sure it is their bounden duty, to give to the Established 
Church the greatest possible efficiency, as the chosen and 
honoured instrument of instructing the people at large in 
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the doctrines of our holy religion, of imparting to them 
its privileges and consolations, and of training them im 
the practice of its precepts. As to tliose methods of 
accomplishing these objects, which are of a purely rel^* 
0U8 kind, the celebration of DiTine Wocshipv the admini- 
stration of the Sacraments, Ae prea^iing of the Word — 
although there may be some diTersities of opinioa as to 
the comparative efficacy of these di&rest aiieana of graeev 
it is to be hoped that there will arise no verr importaat 
practical difference between men who bacve aH set thm 
hands to the same confession of beHe( and \aw9r aTl -ghtipA 
themselves to the strict obserraDce of the SEune ricaaL'^ 

Within three years from the expremoo of dm eiekricaMe 
hope, an open attack was made ifpoa tibe Ctairdk> igr- 
mularies of faith and worship hy two pnmmeait memBen 
of the Episcopate, on the one sde ; and oo tbe isfchar fMf^ 
their value as safi^nards of the Chunk'9 doctreaie warn 
covertly assailed by a leading member of tlw pavuy w^u^^e 
professed object was tiie maintenanee and dNfMSKQuatfiarjCi 
of Church principles. The former oadbnelfC ^cwbi^ 
apparently the more menacing of die tw«>»« w»i <^fKki&«4 
on the instant; and deserrea to be iemefliib»«d *0tiijfim 
affording an illnstration of die feadioetK, as well an tsum^aU 
ness^of Bishop Blomfield in itfanding fortk an tlie dbcu^MSi 
of the Church and her principles. It was Dr. Wihateif^ 
the Archbishop of DubUn, who* in ^bij, IMO. pR«ea4i>ts4 
to the House of Lords a petition, sot rery mosiesvMly 
signed, praying for such an alteration of die Ankles aad 
Liturgy as would make them ^eonmteiit widi liie prac^Me 
of the clergy, and the acknowledged laeaiiiag <if ti^ 
Church.'* The petition originaled with a score or two of 
clergymen of lax opinions, — one of wfaosLr a prebendafy 
of Norwich, threatened, mdeas the re q nired altentMM, 
including the abrogation of the Afhanasian Craed^ w<te 
made, to deprive the Chm^ of his wtrwlte$^ and lumsdf 
of his canonr}', but thought better of it afterwards, and W 
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's* sntL Ik < Jiw>iiiiL Jsw izBp&ociaii. 
die jifaL jfMDr of die ^"y««fc *^<bx? the t&j 
jBxmtanan woua^^ib a. pfsviflD»<K«Bfliao« 6a^be«i 
umttv rpnrilpft jm Smooo BbranieifL w^i^il inmnaxed 
'•jw die citiiniifi '* ai i tg ii w« aiaiiac ICr. dtoEie^ Baidi*r.* and 
wmen Tmx7»a, xABrmaabt x gnwez&L weapon, in. ^e baa^ 
if dii» miMMUe 3arrr, — die imoniattiDa^ oemei^r tiiat t&ecr 
flUMernimin 3i die JLrciise» and litaz^ was tuofied wich. 
innneprnnr Tje %rffhhmhin> of E^ubim. was i)Oi>wtgd in 
3i» nlvoeaev if die 'ibjeec of die pecadan bj t&e fissbop ot 
3^irwu*!u wiio^ amon^ odier reaaonii hr ^honestly and 
lAufl? meccin^ cbe ^fiffieaitses** wbadk nu^t stand im die 
way ^f die aifiesadanft prayed fcr^c o n iadtae d towrif to tbe 
4tturduK; pmpnsoon das "^de Gurek was fawnded upon 
dbertj «ir eonnewflcfc, and the r%^ of prirate jn^Benl.^ 
Sack an aHestson was aec Hkeiy to pas aarliallmgcd in 
die pmeaee of Bca&op KtnmMA, wko commeiiced his 
i«&ari» oa tbe sobjcct of die pethkn by ^'notking" 
wiatt be sis^ well tcna ^a maarkable sentiment to 
Wre iiilleB firocn a Cliristian dergjman.'* *' It is," the 
Bbhock said, *' piacticaily tbe het that tbe Protestant 
Cburch permits as great a degree of liberty of conscience 
as is eonsistent with the interests of religion ; but I haye 
always nnderstood that tbe Catholic Church is founded on 
tmtb ; that tbe Cliarch is the authorized interpreter of 
tbe Word of truth ; and that she would desert her duty, if 
ibe did not lay down, for the good of the people, the great 
truths which are extracted from the Bible." In reference 
to the object of the petition, the Bishop, while '^ strongly 
deprecating any alteration," expressed his conviction that 
** there existed amongst the great body of laymen, as well 
as amongst the great mass of the clergy, a strong indis- 
position to meddle with the formularies of the Church." 
But most remarkable, among the reasons which he adiranced 
against the proposal — ^remarkable as bearing directly upon 

•^ « See p. 46. 
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the controversy which soon after broke out — were the 
following observations : — " Looking, too/* he said, " to 
the unsettled state of men's minds upon several topics in 
some degree connected with the Church, I think it would 
be peculiarly undesirable at the present moment to moot 
the question of a change of the articles, or an alteration 
of the subscription." And, with his usual clearness of 
perception as to the practical consequences of the recog- 
nition of certain principles, he added : — ^" It is true in 
ecclesiastical, as in political history, that democracy will end 
in despotism, — religious democracy in spiritual despotism. 
What is the expansion that is required ? It is this : that 
when a clergyman declares ' ex animo^ he shall be under- 
stood as declaring only in what sense he pleases. This is 
' expansion ' with a vengeance ; — an expansion which does 
not partake of that prudent elasticity which, though always 
ready to accommodate itself to the peculiarities of our 
infirm and imperfect nature, will never stretch beyond the 
line of truth, nor sacrifice that which is just and true, to 
meet the maudlin scruples of any conscience whatever. 
If your Lordships are to set out,'* the Bishop went on to 
say, ** upon the principle of satisfying all, you will soon 
have no peculiarity of doctrine, no articles, no liturgy, but 
will reduce the Church to a mere naked caput mortuum, 
neither satisfying the consciences of men here, nor ofiering a 
sound foundation on which to base their hopes of hereafter.** 

From this expression of Bishop Blomfield's sentiments 
as to the meaning and intent of subscription to the formu- 
laries of the Church, it is not difficult to infer in what 
light he would regard the principles propounded in the 
celebrated " Tract XC," which early in the following year, 
—its date is " The Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul,'*— 
raised, not at Oxford only, but all over the country, a 
theological tempest that severely tried, and, in too many 
instances, shook, the foundations of men's faith. Amidst 
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the din of this tempest Bishop Blomfield was not over 
aiuuoiis to cause his own roice to be heard. He was 
cootent, for a time, to stand bj and watch in silence 
the progress of the coDtrorersy. in which many that were, 
and manj more that were not, competent for the task, 
to eagerly engaged* and in which the keenest shafts 
which the theological armoory could supply, were fiercely 
brandished, and hurled from side to side. The only 
attempt which he made to gain a hearing, in the Church 
at large, for the accents of calm and sober truth, was the 
publication of three ^* Sermons on the Church," which he 
preached in the parish church of St. James, Westminster, 
in Lent, 1842, and in which he vindicated the Apostolical 
GoTemment and authority of the Church Catholic gene- 
rally, and of the English branch of it in particular, by a 
course of argument remarkable for its simplicity and 
lucidity, without even alluding in direct terms to the 
existing dissensions in the Church. Incidentally he 
pointed out the deficiency of evidence in support of the 
Papal claim to universal supremacy, as compared with the 
conclusive proofs by which Episcopacy is shown to be of 
Divine appointment; and, on the other hand, while 
enforcing the duty of submission to God's ordinance in 
His Church, he drew a broad line of demarcation between 
Churches deprived by necessity of episcopal government, 
and communities wilfully separated from it where it may 
be had ; taking occasion, again incidentally, to rebuke the 
spirit of arrogance and uncharitableness in which some 
presumed to deal out their anathemas against the former, 
llie general tenor and object of the sermons was, irre- 
spectively of controversy, to furnish plain members of the 
English Church with satisfactory reasons for faithful adher- 
ence to her communion, and a devout use of her privileges 
and means of grace. For this purpose he placed the 
nature, the historical origin, and the divine authority of 
Episcopal Church government before his hearers in the 
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simplest form, digesting the argument of all the techni- 
calities with which it is wont to be encumbered by theo- 
logical disputants. 

" God," he said, " has given us the Word of life ; and 
the Eternal Son of God has appointed Sacraments of 
grace ; but the Word must be continually preached, and 
the Sacraments rightly administered, by persons specially 
appointed to the work; or else the one would soon be 
unread, and the others neglected and disused. To make 
some provision for a perpetual proclamation of God's truth, 
and for its enforcement upon the consciences and afiPections 
of mankind, and to ensure the continued performance 
of those acts of acknowledgment without which the 
sovereignty of Jehovah would be disregarded, and the 
Redeemer's mediatorial kingdom forgotten, would have 
been the • dictate of a wise policy on the part of the 
Apostles, in the execution of the charge confided to them, 
even if it had not been the direct suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit. The institution of Church government, and a 
continued succession in the Christian ministry, were abso- 
lutely necessary to the continuance of the Church itself, 
and to the effectual discharge of its functions. *How,' 
asks the Apostle, *• shall they call on Him in whom they 
have not believed ? and how shall they believe on Him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they preach, except 
they be sent ? * 

*' This ascending connexion between the spiritual wants 
of God*s people, and the mission and duties of His ministers, 
arises from a state of things which can never cease to exist 
till the Church has done its perfect work, and all the 
kingdoms of the earth are become, in spirit as in name, 
* the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. Ignorance 
is to be enlightened ; pardon is to be proclaimed to repen- 
tant sinners, and to be sealed in baptism, and in the Sacra- 
ment of Christ's body and blood ; the terrors of the Lord 
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Immmtm </ lile;. cafcfiOr p i cyai e d ior tbe due 
of tiMir fnk, sad uAtmaaw iameiftcd witk aadiaritT liar its 
ye t fonmunet . It «» thefcAm to be expetted, that this 
would te proirided ior bf tliose holj and diiinelT enlight- 
tmed men to wbom Jcsas Christ bad d^egated power to 
do an tbinga neeemarj ior the wmnteoaLDce and extensioii 
of IIi« botinebold, and to wbom He had promiaed the sure 
gttidanee of the Spirit, aod His own unfailing presence. 
Had they potseMed no such power, had thej made no such 
proTiitian, the consequences mnst have he^n disorder and 
confusion ; the dissolution and ruin of the Church, as 
soon as the Apostles themselves should have been removed 
from its government. It would have availed but little, 
that they bad launched the vessel, with its precious charge, 
into the stormy and troubled ocean of a hostile world, and 
just steered it out of port, if, when they were summoned 
to leave it, none had succeeded to the helm, with the 
authority of guidance at least, if not of commandy and with 
power to transmit that authority to others. 

" Wo may therefore inquire, with an assurance of not 
being disappointed in the inquiry, what was the course 
pursued by the Apostles, in order to secure the perpetuity, 
and purity, and efficiency of the Church of Christ? If 
we ditoovor, as we readily may, in the inspired records of 
their acts, and in their own instructions to the Churches, 
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the distinct outlines of that spiritual polity which they 
constituted for those ohjects, we have a model and rule 
of Church government which cannot mislead us : and if 
we find, upon pursuing our researches through the history 
of successive ages of the Church, that same rule and model 
followed, in its essential features, by all Christian com* 
munities, however differing upon other points, we have 
strong reasons for concluding that it is the right rule and 
the true model ; and that it was intended by the Apostles 
to be (what, in fact, it was for more than fifteen centuries,) 
the pattern and example by which all the branches of 
Christ's universal Church shoidd frame their government 
and discipline. Now this is undeniably the case with 
Episcopacy. There is no one doctrine or tenet of the 
Christian religion in which all Christians were, for fifteen 
centuries, so unanimously agreed as this of Episcopacy." 

Such a mode*of setting before the people the origin and 
warrant of the Apostolic government of the Church, the 
Bishop might well hope would have the effect of super- 
seding in reflecting minds the quibbles and cavils raised 
at this time against the doctrine of the Apostolic succes- 
sion. He might hope, too, that it might serve to put 
those who were, no less than himself, but with differently 
attempered weapons, contending for the same doctrine, in 
remembrance of the solemn realities and the weighty 
responsibilities of the Apostolical commission, and thus 
recall their minds, from the '^ questions and strifes of 
words," and the ceremonial frivolities, on which they were 
so eagerly intent, to the more important object of '' godly 
edifying;" nay, he might hope, that so unimpeachably 
clear, and at the same time so temperate an exposition 
of the groonds on which the authority of the Chief Pastors 
in the Church of Christ rests, would gain from both sides 
an attentive and a deferential hearing, when the time 
should arrive for the interposition of his authoritative 
judgment on the matters in dispute. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Bishop Blomfield'g Visitation Charge of 1842— His Relactance to 
pronounce Judgment — His Obedience to the Call of Duty — 
Principle of his Judgment— Deference to the Church's Voice and 
Will — Ministerial Authority — Its Nature and Limits — The 
Christian Priesthood — Its True Functions^ Romanizing Inter- 
pretation of the Articles — An Old Device of Bome — Tempta- 
tibns to Apostasy — Scripture and Tradition — The " Diaciplina 
Arcani" — Bomish Books of Deyotion — Disparagement of the 
English Church — Tenderness towards Romish Error — The name 
"Protestant" — Duty of Continued Separation from Bome -The 
Boyal Supremacy — "The Church in Fetters** — Faithfulness to 
the Church — Bitual Ohservances — Obligation of Conformity to 
the BubriC'Becommendations and Suggestions — Objectionable 
Practices — The Advantage of General Uniformity. 

^HE time vfhen Bishop Blomfield was imperatively 
called upon to proDOunce upon the qaestions 
which had for some years divided the Church, 
came at last. In the autumn of 1842 the Bishop had 
to meet the Clergy of his diocese at his regular quadrennial 
Visitation: and it then became apparent, that although 
a silent, he had been by no means an unobservant spec- 
tator of the agitation by which the Church around him 
was convulsed. Yet, fully prepared as he was for the 
difficult task, it was not, even then, without reluctance 
that he proceeded to " give sentence." '• I have," he 
said, in the opening of his Charge, '' looked forward to 
meeting you, on the occasion of my fourth Visitation, 
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with mingled feelings of pleasure and anxiety ; of plea- 
sure, as being permitted by the goodness of God to con- 
gratulate you upon the Church's increased and increasing 
energy, and usefulness, and power ; of anxiety, as being 
sensible that I should be expected to speak, with the 
authority belonging to my office, upon the most important 
of the questions respecting which the Clergy are at this 
time divided in opinion. These questions are, in fact, 
so much more ui^nt than any others which present them- 
selves as suitable topics of an address upon this occasion, 
that I make no apology for entering upon them at once, 
without pausing to notice matters of inferior moment. 

'' The questions to which I allude, relate partly to the 
doctrines of our Church, and partly to its ritual. It will 
not be possible for me, in the compass of a Charge, to do 
more than touch, in a summary manner, upon the prin- 
cipal features of the controversy now carrying on amongst 
us ; and I must therefore abstain, as fiu* as the nature of 
the subject will permit, from lengthened argument and 
discussion : but you have a right to know my opinions 
on these matters ; and I shall proceed to state them as 
plainly and as briefly as I can. This is the first oppor- 
tunity which I have had of doing so, in an official 
address to the Clergy, since the controversy assumed a 
definite and prominent shape ; and I acknowledge that I 
was not unwilling to pause, and to be silent for a time, in 
the hope that those who have been engaged in that con- 
troversy, would see the evils which must ensue to the 
Church from its continuance, and be led to modify, or 
at least to keep within their own bosoms, what I con- 
sidered to be extreme opinions. That hope has unhap? 
pily passed away ; and it now remains for me to perform 
the duty of pronouncing that deliberate judgment, which 
the Clergy of my own diocese are entitled to look for. In 
so doing, it will be my endeavour, in humble reliance upon 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, not to enter into li 

P 
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polemical discoflnoii on the troth of the doctrines, or the 
propriety of the rites and ceremonies, which will come 
under consideration ; hut to act as an interpreter of the 
Church's sense as to the one, and of her will as to the 
other. If these can he clearly ascertained, we can have 
BO difficulty, looking to the relation in which we stand 
to her, as to tohat we are to teach, or how we are to 
minister : for we have all solemnly promised, at our ordi- 
nation, to ' give our faithful diligence always so to minister 
the doctrine, and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, 
as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and realm 
hath received the same.* *' 

Before entering upon a consideration of the points in 
controversy, the Bishop addressed himself hriefly to the 
prior questions of the source and validity of the mission 
of the Clergy of the English Church, and of the extent 
and limits of their authority. On the former point he 
referred to the declaration of his sentiments in his recent 
** Sermons on the Church ;'* touching the latter, by way 
of protest against the exaggerated notions of the priestly 
office which had been advanced, he thus defined its true 
functions : *' In this country the clergy of the national 
Church, and they alone, are entitled to the respect and 
obedience of the people, as their lawful guides and gover- 
nors in spiritual things ; they alone are duly commissioned 
to preach the Word of God, and to minister His holy 
Sacraments. But the extent and boundaries of their 
ministerial authority are points which admit of a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion, even amongst those who 
do not question its origin or legitimacy. If it be an 
error, leading to, and partaking of the nature of, schism, 
to deny, or undervalue that authority, it is, on the 
other hand, injurious to the cause of truth and unity to 
exaggerate it, and to stretch its prerogatives beyond that 
which has the sure warrant of God*s Word. Those per- 
sons who are driven, by the overstrained pretensions of 
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Uie dergjt to qnesdaD their authority, axe ahnost sure 
to withhi^ from them the reelect to which they are 
justly entitled, and to conaider priesthood and priest- 
craft as conTerdUe terms." 

And ferther on, after adverting to the analogy, mistaken 
by some for a typical rdatifm, between the Levitical priest- 
hood and the Christian ministry, he proceeded to draw, 
dearly and distinctly, the line of demarcation between 
the Gatholic and the Eomish view oi the latter: **We 
hold, in opposition to the Church of BoBie, that the 
ofiering of a prc^ntiatory sacrifice to God is not one of 
the functions and privileges of the Christian ministry. 
Jesos Clirist ' by one offining hath p^ected for ever them 
that are sanctified;' and we derogate horn the absolute 
worthiness and sufficiency oi that offering, if we suppose 
that any supplementary sacrifices are required lor the pur» 
pose of propitiation. If * God was in Christ, reconcilii^ 
the world unto Himself^' we need no other reconciler* 
We have indeed our sacrifice, and tmr altar, and our 
priesthood, to offer the one, and to minister at the cfther. 
But the sacrifice is a spiritual sacrifice, and the altar is 
figuratiyely an altar. We siay no Tictim, we offer no 
▼ictim dain: but we commemorate the one great and 
final sacrifice, properly so called, in the manner appointed 
by our Ixnd ; and we continually present unto God that 
memorial, with prayer, and thanksgiYing, and an ofierii^ 
of our substance, and of oursdyes, both soul and bo^ ; 
and so we apply to ourselTcs, through faith, the results 
of the one pro^tiatoiy sacrifice; and the whde is 
rightly, but figuratiyely, termed a eucharistie sacrifice, 
a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiying. 

*' As to our priesthood, let us beware of arrogating to 
ourselyes the character of mediators between God and 
men, in any sense which implies that we can stand 
between them and their Judge, except with reference to 
that mysterious efficacy which belongs to Christian inter- 
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** Our Bieaaed Sarionr^s dbargetoSt. Peter, and tbroogh 
kim to all Hi» mioifttera, was ' Feed mj sbeep.' Whatso- 
erer aeta of kindness, or anthoritj, are requisite for the 
doe execution of that diarge, with respect to those to 
whom we stand in the relation of pastors, it is ours to 
exercise, and theirs to acknowledge and submit to : but in 
Ottr ministerial acts both of kindness and anthority, espe- 
cially the latter^ we are to have respect to the Church's 
laws and ordinances ; and beyond what they require, we 
nay not claim obedience. And it is well that it is so : 
for a spiritual authority not so limited, in the hands of 
fallible and imperfect men, would be perverted, as in 
the example of Rome, to the ends of an intolerable 
tyranny over the secret thoughts and consciences, as well 
as the outward acts and observances, of those who should 
be subject to it" 

From this general view of the Church, and of the minis- 
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terial office, the Bisliop passed on to the consideration 
of individual points, which had been made the subject 
of controversy. In speaking of the Church's doctrine, 
generally, he characterized the attempt to "make the 
Articles look towards Home,'' in terms of unqualified 
disapprobation, as having, in the words of Jeremy Taylor, 
" something of craft, but very little of ingenuousness,*' 
and being calculated, if not intended, to ensnare men 
in the meshes of Romanism. " The endeavour," he said, 
*' to give a Tridentine colouring to the Articles of Re- 
ligion agreed upon by the Council of London in 1562, 
and to extenuate the essential differences between the 
two Churches, is a ground of no unreasonable alarm to 
those whose bounden duty it is to * banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrines,' and therefore to 
guard against the insinuation into our Church of any one 
of those false opinions which she has once solemnly repu- 
diated. It is one of the methods by which the Court of 
Rome has before sought to beguile the people of this 
country of their common sense. Bishop Stillingfleet* 
quotes a letter of advice given to a Romish agent, as to 
the best way of managing the Papal interest in England 
upon the King's restoration ; the third head of which is, 
'To make it appear underhand, how near the doctrine, 
worship, and discipline of the Church of England comes 
to us (of Rome) : at how little distance her Common 
Prayer is from our Mass : and that the wisest and ablest 
men of that way (the Anglican) are so moderate, that 
they would willingly come over to us, or at least meet us 
half way. Hereby the more staid men will become more 
odious ; and others will run out of all religion for fear of 
Popery.' What real good is to be effected by any attempts 
to make our Reformed Church appear to symbolize with 
that from which she has been separated, in some of the very 

• Unreasonableness of Septration, Pref. p. xix. 
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points which formed the ground of that separation, I am 
at a loss to imagine. Desirable as is the unity of the 
Oatholic Church, lamentable as have been in some direc- 
tions the consequences of its interruption, earnestly as 
we ought to labour and pray for its restoration, we can 
nerer consent to reinstate it by embracing any one of 
the errors which we have renounced." 

As to the probable result of this not altogether novel 
device for seducing the members of the English Church 
from their allegiance, the Bishop expressed his belief that 
** the number of those who were prepared to apostatize to 
an idolatrous Church, was very inconsiderable. But," he 
added, **a greater evil than the apostasy of a few, or 
even of many, would be the success of any attempt to 
establish the fact, not indeed of a perfect identity, but 
of something more than a sisterly resemblance, between 
the two Churches ; and to prove, that a member of the 
Anglican Church can consistently hold all the errors of the 
Roman, except one or two of the most flagrant, and even 
them, it may be, with certain qualifications." 

The doctrinal questions on which the Bishop specially 
dwelt were, — the relative authority of Scripture and tra- 
dition, and the sufficiency of Scripture to teach all things 
requisite to salvation ; the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, which he vindicated, and in the course of his 
observations insisted on the impcntant principle that the 
Liturgy has a doctrinal character, and is to be brought 
in aid of the sense of the Articles ; the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, and, in connexion with it, the doctrine of 
" reserve," which, — except in the 8en^ o^ reverence m 
treating of the sublime mysteries of religion,— be alto- 
gether repudiated, declaring that ^' anything oi the nature 
of a discipUna arctmi he promptly rejected." In a subse- 
quent part of the Charge the Bishop animadverted in 
severe terms upon the introduction, for private use, of 
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devotional fonnularies of the Romish Church, embodying 
addresses to Saints, intercessions for the dead, and other 
superstitious and unscriptural doctrines and practices : 
and he denounced, in language still more decisive, the 
practice of auricular confession, as being ** utterly unknown 
to the primitive Church, one of the most fearful abuses of 
that of Home, and the source of unspeakable abomina- 
tions." In further illustration of the Romanizing tenden* 
cies manifested in certain quarters, the Bishop complained 
of the undutiful tone in which certain writers disparaged 
the Chui^h of England, representing her as '* sitting apart 
from the mother of Churches, and in bondage to the 
powers of this world ;*' while they protested c^ainst some 
of the errors of the Church of Rome only in cautious and 
measured terms. " I am,*' he said, '' far from approving 
of those public controversial discussions, which, by exagge- 
rated statements, sure to be made in the heat of the 
moment, and admitting of easy refutation, tend to promote, 
rather than check, the growth of Popery among us. Nor 
do I think it consistent with truth, to deny that the Church 
of Rome is a branch, however corrupt, of the Church 
Catholic ; or with charity, to speak more strongly in con* 
demnation of its &ults, than the sacred interests of true 
religion require ; but I hold it to be still more inconsistent 
with both truth and charity, to gloss over its deadly errors, 
and to smooth the way for their readmission. Let us not 
scruple to say of that Church, not for her condemnation, but 
in our own vindication and defence, and for a warning to 
those who are in danger of being deceived by her delusive 
attractions, that she is in a state of schism, if not of 
apostasy; that she has forsaken the true faith, and 
defiled herself with superstition and idolatry. And let 
us speak all the more plainly, seeing that she again em- 
ploys, as her chosen defenders and emissaries, a Society 
of men bound together by a vow to uphold by all methods, 
and at all hazards, not Christianity, but Popery ; and who, 
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in accordance with that tow, have framed and carried out 
a system so hideous in its principles, so mischievous in 
Ha effects, that it well deserves to be described as having 
embodied the very * mystery of iniquity.' 

*^The Church of Rome has added to and debased the 
apostolical ' form of sound words ;' has superseded the 
apostolical succession ; has mutilated and corrupted the 
apostolical communion. The character of the Church itself 
is not altered by that of a few, or many, of its individual 
members, whose personal graces and virtues at once modify 
and recommend the principles which they profess. There 
is scarcely any error of doctrine, however extravagant or 
dangerous, which has not been held by some persons of 
unquestioned piety and irreproachable conduct. Against 
such a Church we are bound continually to lift up the voice 
of solemn remonstrance ; and, far from being ashamed of 
the name of Protestant, we ought to show, that a sincere 
and immovable attachment to the Catholic Church, in its 
constitution, discipline, authority, privileges, and offices, is 
perfectly compatible with, or rather is itself a practical act 
of» protestation against the errors and corruptions of the 
Papal Church. Aijd surely the duty of so protesting is not 
to be lost sight of at a time when that Church is boldly 
reasserting its pretensions amongst us, and affecting to look 
for the speedy return of our own Reformed Church into 
its maternal bosom. Its errors are not less opposed to 
Gospel truth and holiness now, than they were at the 
time of the Reformation. The doctrines, and practices, 
which rendered necessary our separation from that Church, 
are still retained by her, unchanged, unmitigated, imquali- 
fied ; nor are the differences between us, in essential mat- 
ters, less at the present moment, than they were in the 
times of Cranmer or of Jewel, of Taylor or of BulL" 

In touching on the question of the Royal Supremacy, 
and the wish for a separation of the Church from the State* 
expressed by some, the Bishop observed : — ^*' That we are 
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in some respects impeded and trammelled by the nature 
of our legal connexion with the State, is true; and this is 
itself one consequence ^hich followed from the abuse of 
the Papal power before the Reformation ; but this imper- 
fection will in no way be remedied by the resumption of 
exploded principles or practices ; and I cannot help sus- 
pecting that the desire of reverting to themy with less of 
impediment than now exists, is one motive with some 
persons, who are seeking to effect a total separation of 
the Church from the State. Let us do all that we have at 
this moment the power of doing, as the ministers of that 
Church ; nay, let us but do all that we are bound to do, 
and we shall then see what further freedom of action is 
required. Before we cry out for a reformation of the 
Church's laws, let us try the effect of those which are in 
existence, and not complain of the insufficiency of her 
ordinances, till we have carried into them the spirit which 
is requisite to give them life and efficacy. 

*' It will not, I think, be denied, that the Church of this 
country, in point of energy, power, and usefulness, is, by 
God's goodness, at this moment progressive : strange, that 
at this very time complaints should be uttered of her 
wearing the chains of an ignoble thraldom, of her being 
compelled to mutter in indistinct accents the praises of 
God, and of her not affording sufficient scope for the 
indulgence of devotional feelings, — that Church, in which 
the seraphic piety of Hooker, and Hall, and Taylor, and 
Herbert, and Ken, and Wilson, felt no deficiency nor 
restraint. If instead of such lamentations, alarming our 
people, and unsettling the minds of our younger brethren 
in the ministry, we would admonish, comfort, and encourage 
one another, to be faithful to our dear Mother ; and use, 
in the spirit of diligence and love, all the means and 
appliances of good which she places in our hands ; setting 
ourselves, as a united band of Christian soldiers, with 
composed and stedfiist resolution, to resist the inroads of 

r 3 
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Popery on the one hand, and of irregular enthusiasm on 
the other; if we had but grace to realize, in our own 
Kves and persons, the plain precepts and directions which 
she has ^ven for our guidance, recommending them by 
oar example to the consciences and affections of all men, 
we should discorer that there is much less need of 
alteration than is supposed ; and, at all events, we should 
know for a certainty in what direction that alteration 
should be attempted. Let us be thankful to Almighty 
God, that the Church, crippled and fettered as she is 
thought by some to be, has yet had enough of energy and 
power to vindicate to herself the religious education of the 
people ; to throw open the doors of her sanctuary to multi- 
tudes who were before excluded from it ; and to send 
forth within the last two years six additional bishops, to 
watch over the growth and fruitfulness of her distant 
branches." 

A great portion of the C?harge, and that which subse- 
quent events caused to be regarded as its most important 
feature, consisted of observations and directions relative 
to the question of ritual observance, which, by this time, 
had not only excited considerable attention, and caused 
much strife among both Clei^y and laity, but had been 
made the occasion of unfounded suspicion against many 
clergymen who, without any leaning towards the doctrinal 
unsoundness every now and then apparent in the *' Tracts 
for the Times," had been led to a more careful inquiry 
into the rule of their ministrations, as laid down for them 
in the Prayer-Book, and, as the result of this examina- 
tion, to a stricter observance of its rubrical directions. On 
this point the Bishop was enabled to appeal to the principle 
on which he had insisted, both before his elevation to 
the Episcopate,* and in his first Episcopal Charge, 
addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chest^,f — ^the 

♦ See pp. 81-— 88. f See pp. 56— 6d. 
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about the externals of religion. If we are not to go 
hcifond her ritual, at least we ought not to fall short of it ; 
nor to make her public services less frequent, nor more 
naked and inexpressive, than she intends them to be." 

And after introducing a quotation from hb Charge to 
the clergy of the Diocese of Chester, in 1825, to show that 
he was '* not holding any new language," the Bishop 
Qontinued : — '^ An honest endeavour to carry out the 
Church's intentions, in every part of public worship, ought 
not to be stigmatized as Popish, or superstitious. If it be 
singular, it is such a singularity as should be cured, not 
by one person*s desisting from it, but by all t'lkiug it up. 
When I have been asked, whether I approved of certain 
changes in the mode of celebrating Divine service, which 
were spoken of as novelties, but which were in fact 
nothing more than a return to the anciently established 
order of the Church, my answer has been, ' Far from 
questioning the right of the Clergy to observe the Rubric 
in every particular, I know it to be their duty ; and the 
only doubt is, how far are we justified in not enforcing 
such observance in every instance ? * It may indeed call 
for the exercise of a sound discretion, in certain cases, as 
to the time and mode of bringing about an entire con- 
formity of your practice, in this respect, with the letter of 
the law ; but I cannot, as it appears to me, consistently 
with my duty, interpose any obstacles, nor offer any 
objection, to its being done." 

After this distinct enunciation of the general principles 
by which all the members of the Church and her office- 
bearers, of whatever station, were to be guided in this 
matter, the Bishop proceeded to specify those points to 
which he thought it desirable more pai-ticularly to direct 
the attention of the Clergy. These were, — the public 
administration of Baptism at the prescribed time; the 
reading of the Offertory Sentences and the Prayer for the 
pburcb Militant after the morning service ; the observance 



of festivals and &8t8, more espeaaJlj of those set apart lor 
the commemoration of the leading erenis of oor Lord's 
history ; the celebration of daily serriee, or at least of dukj 
matins, and that not only in town diuf chc a .batin country 
parishes ; and the more frequent edelxalkm of the Holy 
Ck>mmunion. On other pcnnts of miaor importaaee, too, 
and some of them of doabdal anthority, the Bkhop inti- 
mated his views and wishes. Withoet imutf'im;^ om. the 
dress prescribed by the 74th eanon, he cofadfrfd a ^m- 
tinctive clerical dress, of a very sa^le load, AtKrMt ; 
the practice of bowing at the naase of Jcsas he ^oai^bt 
obligatory ; that of doing obeisanee ob caleriag 
leaving churches and chaneek, at least not opea to 
objection, provided a proper explanation were gtreai that 
no adoration to the consecrated elesents was inteadbd ; a 
proviso from which he to<^ oecasioa to expraa f>fm*tjf im 
decisive terms against the error of tnacnhstiatt^vM, or 
the doctrine of a ^ bodily/' mm distingaigh<d hmm a ^ ]«ai ^ 
presence in the Holy Eodbarist. To the p ta rti tt «f tarm^ 
ing to the East while reading the pE^en, he <4iyigt<4 ; 
candles upon the eommonina table he piwrn— imj ^mm 
sible, provided they were l^^iited oaly whea mt^wptd M 
evening service ; the deeorataoft of the Cuwmmmtmm uAiU 
with flowers, e^>eeiaUy with refefesee to the hi«l^^ 4f 
particular Saints, he reprobated as ^soflMlhtag wi^rm Ihm 
frivolous." He also objected to ^pn^ers fer ^^ <4t:a4L 
trine immersion in Baptism, the kiss of ptMn^ m tfe^ 
Eucharist, and the mixing of water with wam; im t^ 
chalice," on the groimd that, ahhoa^h ^mA^iiUHif 
ancient customs,'* they were ^ ma€ n^^^t^ipm^l hy *mf *A$m 
Church:" and with reHneoee to these asMl 44JUir )4kk^ 
points he laid it down as the %fmiaa^ nde^ Ifcst m m^ 
matters the Clergy were to be g«id«4 im4 hy tik mAf 
Church, or even the jpnmiiire Cbiifvb, hut by fA*« ^^km^ 
of England, speaking ^ in plai o Mtid iAfvUfm ^bfiMs iff im 
Rubric and Canons, in douUful tuA mt^^ctAA^ 4(«m« i^ 
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her Biiihope.** In regard to the dreM of the officiating 
miniBter, he expressed his belief that the surplice in 
preaching after the morning serriee, and the gown at 
the evening sermon, was most consonant with the inten- 
tion of the Church. As to the manner of reading the 
Common Prayer, he suggested that when the congregation 
were not sufficiently versed in the knowledge of music to 
take part in the service when sung, it had better be 
said ; but, whether said or sung, he insisted on its being 
done '* devoutly, audibly, and distinctly ; " adding, with 
special reference to the responses in the Communion 
service, that they were to be said, rather than sung, 
except in cathedral service. To commence Divine service 
with a psalm or hymn, he thought incorrect; and he 
suggested that the minister himself should give out the 
psalm at the proper times, as well as all notices ; and that 
he should not omit to give notice of holy days and fasting 
days. He recommended the prayers for the Ember weeks 
to be used as appointed ; and, in the case of a Saint's day 
falling on a Sunday, the Collects for both, the Epistle and 
Gospel for the Saint's day, and the proper Lessons f<Mr the 
Sunday, to be used. 

From these directions it appears, that the Bishop had 
been at great pains to ascertain what, upon the various 
points which had come under his notice, as debatable 
matters, was either the express order, or the more or less 
obvious intention, of the Church, with a view to obtain, 
by means of a strict adherence to her rule on the part of 
all the clergy, such an uniformity of practice as would put 
an end to further controversies and dissensions about 
externals. Still further to encourage the clergy to adopt 
the counsels which he had given them, and, more especially, 
to act upon his recommendation of a more fk^uent and 
more decorous celebration of Divine worship, the Bishop 
addueetl an extract from a charge of Bishop Butler to 
the clergy of Durham, in 1751, '*as expressing the senti- 
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mcnts of a profound thinker and a wise man ; not as deem- 
ing it necessary to offer any arguments in justification of 
those clergymen who were desirous of obeying all the 
directions of the Rubric, and of exhibiting to the people 
what was really the established, though long-neglected, 
order of the Church.*' And lest any of them should be 
disheartened, in the event of their failing to see immediate 
fruits resulting from their more frequent and more careful 
performance of the offices of the Church, the Bishop 
reminded them, that any change in the religious habits 
and practice of the population must be a work of time. 
His own hope, evidently, was, that a general uniformity 
and patient perseverance in giving effect to all the pro- 
visions made by the Church for the edification of the 
people, would be productive of the happiest results in 
the promotion of true religion. •' The truth is, reverend 
brethren," he observed, " that until the Churches inten- 
tions are completely fulfilled, as to her ritual, we do not 
know what the Church really is, nor what she is ^pable of 
effecting. It is the instrument by which she seeks to 
realize and apply her doctrines ; and the integrity and 
purity of the one may, as to their effect, be marred and 
hindered, in what degree we know not, by a defective 
observance of the other." 
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Clergj' - General Compliance — Submission of the ''Record" — 
EcclcHiastical Revolt at Islington— The Bishop of Calcutta— His 
Admiration of Bishop Blomfield s Charge -Newspaper Attack of 
the Recusant Clergy — Their Appeal to the Government — Arch- 
deacon Hale's Charge— The Offertory Question — Spread of Clerical 
Contumacy — Appeal for Support from the Laity — Lay Address to 
the lelij^f^n Clergy — The Proprietary Chapel and the Bishop — 
The " Times " and the " Quarterly "— Lay Support declined by the 
Bishop — Perplexing Alternative — Self-denying conduct of Bishop 
Blomfield. 

*^ITTLE, when he delivered this masterly Charge, did 
Bishop Blomfield anticipate the effect which it was 
destined to produce. How, indeed, a document so 
able in its character, so impartial in its spirit, so legitimate 
as regards the authority from which it emanated, and, con- 
sidering the circumstances as well as the parties to which it 
addressed itself, so eminently seasonable, nay, so obviously 
called for, could have given rise to so intemperate an 
outcry as that which followed its publication, it is not 
easy to understand. That the Bishop himself was wholly 
unprepared for such a reception of his pastoral counsels 
and directions, is evident, both from the unaffected sur- 
prise with which he beheld the stonn he had unwittingly 
raised, and from the inability which he betrayed to cope 
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with its fury. Ardently desirous himself of promoting 
the peace and welfare of the Church, and ready to take 
her law for the rule of his conduct, he did not suspect 
the existence, among his clergy, of so wide-spread a feel- 
ing of indifference to the former, and of undutiful disre- 
gard of the latter ; nor does he appear to have contemplated 
the possibility of his episcopal authority being so completely 
set at naught by those who were bound by the most solemn 
vows to follow his godly admonitions, and to submit them- 
selves to his godly judgments. Still less had he calculated 
upon that unreasoning violence of party spirit which, 
wholly inaccessible to the voice of truth, would not rest 
content with anything short of wholesale condemnation 
of those to whom it was opposed, and resented the 
slightest word of commendation bestowed, however 
deservedly, on them, as an act of treason. 

The lead in the unhallowed warfare against Church 
order and Church authority which ensued, was taken, 
consistently enough, by a religious newspaper of presby- 
ter ian principles, to which, as the recognised organ of the 
Evangelical party, the clergy of that school were too 
much in the habit of looking up, and which most of 
them were ready to take, in preference to their Bishop, 
for the guide of their opinions. No sooner had the echo 
of the Charge died away within the walls of the Cathedral, 
than, in the true spirit of Eorah, and with an entire 
disregard of all decency, the Record assumed the eccle-* 
siastical government of the diocese of London, — for which, 
on the ground of '* Tractarian leanings,'' its Chief Pastor 
was deemed disqualified, — and issued a species of counter- 
charge, of which a copy was forwarded to every clergyman 
in the diocese. " We have,'* so ran the presumptuous 
announcement of this arrogant proceeding, ^'put our 
remarks on the Bishop of London's Charge in circulation 
through the entire diocese of Loi>don :" and to this inti- 
mation a modest request was appended for contributions 
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to be transmitted to the office, to defray the expense of 
extending the circulation *" through the Church/' 

The effect of this was, — to the great discredit of the 
clergy who submitted to such unauthorised dictation in 
opposition to their spiritual superior, — to nullify the 
endeavour of the Bishop to obtain a uniform obedience 
to the Churches rule, and thereby to relieve the Church 
from a reproach which formed a powerful weapon in the 
hands of her insidious Romanizing assailants. Although 
the Bishop*s suggestions were complied with by many of 
the clergy, — by some from a sense of duty to their 
Ordinary, and by many more from a desire to do their 
part towards the abolition of party badges, and the 
restoration of peace and concord in the Church, — their 
obedience was rendered nugatory by the disobedience of 
the refractory portion of the clergy ; and, not only so, but 
they were exposed to imputations of the most painful 
kind through the operation of ignorant prejudice, sedu- 
lously fomented, both from the pulpit and in the press, 
by the mouthpieces of the Evangelical school, who repre- 
sented conformity to the rule of the Church, and the 
expressed wishes of the Bishop for its stricter observance, 
as a sure token of ^* Puseyism" and of ^' Romanizing 
tendencies." 

To the Bishop himself these residts of his Charge — so 
diametrically opposed to what he had intended and 
expected — were a source of bitter disappointment, and, 
— as individual instances of the mischief which had been 
caused were brought under his notice, — of perpetual vex- 
ation. He had not, indeed, to reproach himself with any 
undue exercise of power, or any deviation from the straight 
line of duty, still less with any partiality towards the 
Tractarian movement; on the contrary, what he had 
done, was simply the consistent acting out of the con- 
victions which he had cherished from his earliest days, 
and expressed at the very commencement of hit Episcopal 
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career, — dnt camSanuatw wbk Ike Chnch's rdle. ia ffv^av^ 
to ritual observaneea;, ma htA ohiigainfj upon B&siiops 
and clergy, and eminentlj condaciTe to the cfficienej of 
the Church : at the same time he could not conceal from 
himself that, by forming too fiiYOorable an estimate of the 
conscientiousness of a not inconsiderable portion of his 
clergy, he had altogether miscalculated the strength of 
his own position ; a conclusion which, especially to a mind 
accustomed to view a careful regard to consequences as 
an essential ingredient of practical wisdom, could not be 
otherwise than deeply mortifying. The effect of all this 
upon a more than ordinarily sensitive mind, and a physical 
constitution severely taxed at an early period of bis lilb 
by excessive application to study, and, subsequently, by 
the indefatigable disehaige oi the arduous duties of bis 
station, was such as might have been anticipated. Early 
in the year 1843 the Bishop*s heakh b^ian to exhib^ 
unequivocal, tboa^ not at the tim* idarmaag; sym^itm 
of general derangemeBl. laspaifed aetiim of the digestive 
organs, accompanied by nervoos debiUtyy-— the preeuTOom 
of bitent mischief defidoftd at a later periody^rei^i^ 
the once Yigcfrcma Prekte to a cooditioa wbt^, tbo*H|h it 
did not at any tme iatetfae widt the fg|priiir ;yirfArm>in<Nr 
of his duties, depnvcd him d wtnA ei hm vti^vfftM ^i»trf 
and decision. Kevertiideaa, mmiew €m 'WM#fT^ Wf ,1^ 
ought not to a rqn i im » die m nmm ji r^ ♦Hi*^ .<w» .^t^ 
shown towards thek^s# tk^ Ommt^ m0^ :^ ,*«^ yv>r 
copal authoritf, he wtrml Iw w u ii Jf **. ^ >tfif ,ff^.^,r . 
indnee a proper awl iemat BnHin m §\ ^ U^-^f^ ^ ^^ 
clergy coDMstlMl ig> hm fumsi^, 1SMm!f >i0^^^vm^^^^ ^ • 
confirmaliflw m iStm iffm^ ^ ^%$0^ ^g^ ^ y^-^^.i*. 
addressed, aftv Mck %%%1inm^t\ \m i^^^ ^ '^ 
district, TeprcflcaCai^ to ik^tm Ji^ jM^ mm**^^ ^ ^ '^^y.^ 
who had hithtfto m^^f tUski to ^mmf ^90 U*' ^^^ '^'z ' - 

ing out to Iheai the iiMrr wmu 1toi^4<^»*UK» ^-ir 
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lated to inflict upon the Church and the cause of religion, 
as well as the advantage which it gave to the very parties 
to whom the recusant clergy were opposed, and the unjust 
suspicions which it entailed upon their more dutiful 
brethren. For a whole fortnight the Bishop continued to 
reiterate this appeal to the several bodies of clergy whom 
he met from day to duy, in the most important metropolitan 
parishes, — which stood first in order in the appointed 
course of confirmations, — without any show or symptom 
of opposition. The clergy of the parishes of St. James and 
St. John, Westminster; St. George, H anover- Square ; 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields; Highgate; Bethual-Green ; St. 
Marylebone, and All Souls; St. Andrews, Holborn; Christ 
Church, Newgate Street; St. Botolph*8, Bishopsgate; 
Woodford ; West Ham ; Clerkenwell ; and Hackne}', with 
their districts, and adjacent parishes, had all received the 
admonitions and commands of the Bishop with the defer- 
ence due to his authority, and most of them had already 
begun to comply with them, or announced their intention 
to do so from their pulpits. In the remoter country 
districts of the diocese, which in the order of his confirm- 
ations the Bishop would not reach till the summer and 
autumn, the clergy were anticipating his wishes by taking 
counsel with each other, and determining, where they had 
not already done so, in accordance with the suggestions 
made to them by their Diocesan at the late Visitation, to 
Tevive the practices enjoined^by the Rubric, which had 
fallen into disuse. Even the Record began to despair of 
maintaining its rival Episcopate, and sought to escape 
from the unseemly position which it had made for itself 
by giving its own version of the Bishop's addresses to his 
clergy, and treating the requirements made by him as 
matters of no real importance. 

"The Bishop of London," said the organ of the Evan- 
gelical party, *' has taken one more step. He has turned 
some of the suggestions of his Charge into injtmcfions,** 
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After giving a garbled aoooant of tiie Bisfaop*8 remarks 
and of his requirements, — which were lejniefieDted as being 
limited to the use of the Prayer far the Church Militant 
after the sermon, and the giving oat of the psabns or hjmns 
by the officiating minister, instfad of the clerk, — the 
journalist went on to state that he did not apfR^ehend that 
there would be any resistance to his Lordidup's direetioms* 
''The general conclusion," the writer eontintied, " arrired 
at by the clergy in the last antamn was, we beliere, that 
they would obey*' — a profession the mncenty of which was 
shortly after put to the test — ^ any pontire injunction* oi 
the Bishop, not being inconsistent with the rubric or 
canons; but that they would wait until distinct iiijune* 
tions were given, before they introdoeed any c^ng^is ta 
the present excitable state of the public mind. Hi» Lord^ 
ship having now issued these injnnetions, they irill bt; able 
to explain to their oongregations the reasoiis on whieb 
they act ; to show that the step is not a T<dtintary one Oft 
their parts ; aud thus to make the whc^ questigo oa»<e of 
simple obedience .to Chnrdi authori^^ We eaoxK^ of 
course, express any satisfjctioo at this step. We sJiM^uld 
have been glad if the sulijeet had been allowed Vi %<tU^ 
sleep. At the same time it is some eons<4atio»i to ob«enre 
that there is nothing intrinsically objeetiofiable in th« 
changes commanded ; and that, had the order been giveii 
in 1823, instead of 1843, it probably would settrcely bay# 
caused a single hour*s sensation^** 

Thus the matter stood on Monday ereom^ the IMk of 
May, 1843. On the afternoon of the folUmwf^ Wedneiiday^ 
the Bishop proceeded to hold bis etmfirmuium at Hi, 
Mary*8, Islington; and to the clergy ai that parUb, hea/led 
by their Vicar, himself the son of a Bishop, b<rlong« i\m 
equivocal honour of having raised the standard of fueUniu 
astical rebellion against their Chief Pastor, and the {ir if nary 
responsibility of all the disastrous consequences which hiiv« 
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nnce flowed from the subyenion of ecclesiastical order in 
the metropolitan diocese. Instead of receiving, as their 
brethren elsewhere had done, the "injunctions " of their 
Ordinary with the reTerence due both to his office and to 
the undeniable lawfulness of his commands, the Islington 
clergy remonstrated against the Bishop*s directions, which 
they pronounced ** impracticable ; '* and by their represen- 
tations as to the difficulties in which an attempt to comply 
with them would place them, they so far wrought upon 
the Bishop*s mind, that, without withdrawing the sub- 
stance of his requirements, he expressed himself willing 
to leave the time for introducing the several alterations in 
the service to their own discretion. What use was made 
of the concession thus wrung from Bishop BIomfield*8 
kindness and willingness to [conciliate, will presently 
appear. Meanwhile it is due to the truth of history, 
and may serve as a further illustration of the spirit in 
which the resistance to the Bishop*s recommendations 
was conducted, to record the fact that the father of the 
Vicar of Islington, the venerable Bishop of Calcutta, 
whose name was freely made use of by the recusant 
clergy as a counterpoise to the authority of their own 
Diocesan, was so far from sympathizing with their views 
and proceedings, that, on the contrary, he expressed, both 
in India and in his correspondence with friends in England, 
the warmest approval of the course pursued by the Bishop 
of London. He spoke of the Bishop's Charge in terms 
of high admiration, considering it the most important 
demonstration as yet made against the Tractarians, — nay, 
one of the^most important documents connected with the 
history of the diiirch of England since the Reformation; 
and as the best proof of the estimation in which he held 
it, he actually reprinted it for circulation among his 
clergy in India. And when subsequently he heard of the 
attacks which had been made upon the Charge in England 
on its first appearance, he expressed his disapproval and 
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regret at the spirit of opposition which had been mani- 
fested towards it, observing that his opinion of its value 
and importance remained unaltered, and that he considered 
tiie Bishop of London had acted wisely in dwelling fully, 
— after his eondemaation of the Tractarian^errors, — on the 
mbrieal directions of the CSiurch. All this information, 
wfaich conld not be unknown to the clergy who took the 
most prominent part in opposition to the Bishop, was 
forwarded for insertion to the Record^ but deliberately 
suppressed: for the war-whoop had gone forth, and to 
let the voice of truth and justice be heard, would have 
spoiled the game which religious faction was resolved to 
play oat at any cost and at all hazards. 

The animus of the appeal which the Islington clergy 
made to the Bishop on the ground of the difficulties in 
which they would be' placed if he were to enforce what 
they called his " impracticable " injunctions, was not long 
left doubtful. The external deference and decorum which 
the Bishop's ever dignified presence had imposed upon the 
remonstrants, was shaken off the moment his back woh 
tamed. The daily morning organ of the Evangelical purty 
contained, on the very next morning after the meeting of 
the Bishop with the Islington clergy, a letter fn^m 
•* Presbyters of the Church of England," in which they 
complained bitterly of 'Uhe degradation to which tlie 
Bishop was subjecting the most gifted and the most inde- 
fittigable" — as the writers had the modesty to designate 
themselves-—*' of his clergy. Can his Lordship,'* was the 
qoestion publicly asked concerning their Bishop by these 
self-constituted models of clerical conduct, *• ever bo vonc 
rated afterwards with that love and affection which the 
clergy should entertain towards their spiritual Father in 
Christ? Will not such a course of proceeding be deemed 
a sad indication of a self-willed and despotic spirit, utU?rly 
destructive of the sacred tie ^hich should bind in cloHCMt 
union the spiritual Overseer and the clergy committed 
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to hit charge ?*' And, lest the Bishop should fail to give 
heed to the anonymous remonstrance of these dutiful 
presbyters, volunteering to extract the mote from the eye 
of their Chief Pastor, the writers called upou clergy and 
laity to *' send up petitions to Her Majesty, as the teiiiporal 
Head of the Church, that these obnoxious alterations be 
not forced upon them ; '' and in a separate letter, addressed 
to Sir llobert Peel, it was suggested that '* the Bishop of 
London should be advised by the Government not to 
pursue a course the evil consequences of which none could 
calculate." 

On the very day on which this indecent attack was made 
upon the Bishpp, Archdeacon Hale addressed to the clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of London his first Visitation Charge, 
in which, after enforcing the general duty of obedience 
to all the lawful commands of those placed in authority, he 
dwelt more particularly on "the power of the ofiertory 
as a means of promoting union in the Church throughout 
the kingdom, and of meeting in some degree the exigencies 
created by the rapid increase of population, and the 
concentration of large masses of the' people." In the 
course of his remarks on this subject the Aichdeacon 
entered into a calculation, shewing that even from mere 
penny contributions an annual revenue of half a million 
sterling might by this means be obtained for the Church 
of England. The opportunity of appealing to that most 
susceptible sensorium^ the pocket, which this well-meant, 
but not, perhaps, very well-timed ecclesiastical budget 
afforded, was not lost upon the opponents of ritual con- 
formity. Although it was iscarcely possible that a Charge 
delivered on the 18th should have been the cause of the 
practical difficulties pleaded by the Islington clergy on the 
day before, this disclosure, as it was represented, of the 
"ulterior objects" of the Bishop by the Archdeacon was 
now put in the forefront of the battle, as one of the princi- 
pal reasons for resisting the Bishop's injunctions. The 
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clergy. The people ought not to leave their ministers in 
this position. They ought at once, in some intelligible 
way, to appriie their Diocesan of their feelings, on a point 
conoeming which his Lordship is eridently under great 
misapprehension." Such an appeal was not, of course, 
left unanswered. Meetings were held, resolutions passed, 
and memorials drawn up, addressed, some to the clergy, 
urging them to persevere in their resistance to the Bishop, 
others to the Bishop himself, warning him to desist from 
the attempt to '' introduce novelties'* subversive of the 
Protestant faith. The Islington clergy were speedily for- 
tified by a lay address, in which they were ^' respectMly, 
but earnestly entreated to refrain from making any 
alteration in the mode of conducting the public servioe 
of the Church, which had prevailed for more than a 
century ;*' and the congregation of a fashionable proprie- 
tary chapel at the West End, headed by a controversial 
baronet, *' respectfully entreated" the Bishop himself, to 
" allow them to have the Church service as preached (stc /) 
to their £oithers, without mutilations or additions, which, 
though they might appear trivial, they could only view 
as the insidious advances of those doctrines, which they 
firmly and conscientiously believed could only tend, if 
adopted and enforced, to the re-^establishment of Popery, 
and the overthrow of the Church of England." It was 
in vain that the Bishop endeavoured, in a tone of calm 
dignity, to correct the misapprehensions industriously pro** 
pagated by some of his own clergy. Truth, reason, and 
charity, were alike unavailing against the tide of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and party bitterness, that was poured 
forth in all directions. The Times, which had originally 
taken the Bishop's part, veered round to the pcHut of the 
compass indicated by public clamour, and, with an unc- 
tion becoming the subject, wrote up the pc^mlar side. 
And although it was not thought expedient by the Queen's 
Ministers to put in motion the authority of ike Crown for 



the pmpoee of ivohibiiu^ a BidK^ from ei^joudng upo» 
his clergy obedkaioe Id tlie kw of the CSbureh, t))t^ vit^w 
taken of the question in hi^ politioftl oircle« WM tufll- 
ciently indicated by an aitide from the pen of ono of iho 
most caustic writers of the Tory party, for the produotion 
of which the Qmrteri^ Review anticipated by a wholo 
month its r^ular period pf publication. 

While the agitation was at its height, a lay addrena to 
the Bishop was put into circulation, in whioli the memo* 
rialists expressed '' their respectful gratitude for bin Lurd- 
fihip^s late interposition in favour of a itriotcr obiorvanOQ 
of the rubrics, and a more solemn and decorous admiai- 
stration of the services of the Church : " but the Uishop, 
who had been made acquainted with the propoicd move- 
ment lor his support, intimated his objection to roocivo 
sneh an address, on the ground that it would lay him opcm 
to addrcMes of an opposite character. Indeed it was tuado 
BO scoei, that in the event of any lay declaration in favour 
oi ^e ohaervance of the Churches rubrics being prcieated, 
a gnat coaster demonstration woidd be made under the 
U Lofd Adbky, now the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Ij, however, of this menace, the Bishop was 
aEve to the fact, that Episcopal authority could 
mif h* fitfdwr eompiromised by the countenance which 
bia mmy i DM at aueh an address would give to the notion 
e€ rim hitf besag enti t l ed formally to pronounce their 
^f*™*i Ar md iffdagt its exercise. Possibly, too, he 
■i^Ht te iwMmmmd by the consideration that the list of 
^"^ pi ^m^ w be appended to the address in support of 
toC&a^ wiMiMneeesnfily comprise many distinguished 
sMMft xagtm or lem anoeiated in the public mind with 
^ TmeCHiaif rmremeMj and that thus the prejudice 
^i«h comw-cteir the dtriBetioiia <rf his Charge with that 
nwT'pmeiit wo«?<!' h<f streagflicned. 

That th*» Ufij^^ip a<rtietf wisely m declining to become, 
:»wCTer indfre*^f?y, a ])ifffy to an appeal to the tribooal of 
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public opinion upon such a question, cannot admit of a 
doubt. But it may be doubted whether he would not have 
acted still more wisely, if he had adopted the obvious 
course of appealing to the regularly constituted tribunals 
for the enforcement of the law of the Chiu'ch, and the 
maintenance of the authority of his office. An increased 
degree of irritation would, doubtless, in the first instance 
have been produced by such an appeal : but it is far from 
improbable, that the innate reverence of the English mind 
for the supremacy of law would in due time have come 
to the Bishop*s aid, and would have enlisted on his side 
calm judgment and the sense of right. And however pain- 
ful the excesses to which, during the heat of the conflict, 
individual clergymen, and, in a few instances perhaps, 
their congregations, might have been carried, it admits 
of a question whether the evils which have since arisen 
from the confessed failure of ecclesiastical discipline ; from 
the discouragement inflicted on the sound and moderate 
portion of the clergy, who were prepared to support their 
Bishop, both in his opposition to Bomanizing tendencies, 
and in the maintenance of Church order ; from the offence 
given to many minds, whose allegiance to the Church of 
England was, indeed, shaken, but might, nevertheless, 
have been retained and strengthened by a firm assertion of 
the authority of the Chiu-ch ; from the triumph of popular 
clamour over the principle of law and order in matters of 
religion; and from the unlimited licence taken on both 
sides in ritual matters, the natural result of the defeat 
which Church authority had been sufiered to sustain in 
its conflict with ecclesiastical insubordination, — are not 
evils fully as great, and more permanent in their eflects 
than any temporary inconveniences to which a determined 
enforcement of the law of the Church, and an unflinching 
exercise of episcopal power, might have given rise. But 
whatever may be the verdict which the more impartial 
judgment of future historians may pronounce upon a 
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question in regard to which the contemporary chronicler 
can hardly escape from the bias of personal convictions, it 
may be unhesitatingly affirmed, that in the course which 
he was led to adopt, Bishop Blomfield was actuated by the 
most earnest and anxious desire to consult the welfare of 
the Church. For one who had long been accustomed to 
*' speak, exhort, and rebuke with all authority,'' and to 
*' let no man despise him," it was, assuredly, no light act 
of self-denial to allow the voice of contumacy to dictate 
within the province of his lawful rule, and passively to 
endure the contempt cast upon his office, and upon the 
legitimate exercise of its functions ; no light act of self- 
denial for one who had all his life been the strenuous advo- 
cate of ecclesiastical order, to give up the vindication of 
that order as a hopeless task. One who on entering upon 
the duties and responsibilities of the Episcopal office, had 
resolved '* by the blessing of God to guide himself in the 
exercise of the authority entrusted to him by the maxim," 
that ** the safest rule for one in office is, strictly to observe 
the laws which define and prescribe his duties, — ^a rule • 
not less applicable to the parochial clergy, who are to 
obey the laws ecclesiastical, than to their diocesan fiishops, 
who are at once to obey and to enforce them," could not 
assuredly be brought to surrender that maxim, and to 
depart from this rule, without a severe internal struggle, 
nor otherwise than under an overpowering sense of the 
necessity of the sacrifice, both of his long cherished 
convictions, and of his character for consistency,— ;-to say 
nothing of personal feelings, — which he was imposing 
upon himself. 
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— The Archbishop's Letter — Becognition of the Principle of 
Bishop Blomfield's Charge — Justification of the Recusants— Plea 
for suspension of Hostilities — Temporary Pacification — The 
Hyper-Ritualists— St. Paul's Knightsbridge— St Barnabas, Pim- 
lico — Preliminary Inspection — Consecration — Ritual Develop- 
ments—Interference of the Bishop — Visitation Chai^ge of 1850— 
The Church Service made " histrionic"— Imitation of the Romish 
Ceremonial — Resignation of the Incumbent of St. Paul's— Con- 
tinuance of Ritual Disputes — Reflexions of Bishop Blomfield — 
Explanation of his Motives. 

)AVING — bright or wrong — arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a due regard for the peace of the Church 
required at his bands the sacrifice of his long- 
cherished convictions, as well as of his character for con- 
aistency, Bishop Blomfield applied himself without loss of 
time to the task — ^that too, a hopeless one, had he heen 
able to dive into futurity, — of tranquillizing the public 
mind. Taking advanti^e of the exaggerations on the sub- 
ject of the offertory, for which Archdeacon Hale^s Charge 
had been made the pretext, the Bishop addressed a circular 
to his clergy, in explanation of the remarks which he had 
addressed to them on the occasion of his late confirmations, 
in which he formally disclaimed the intention imputed to 
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him in some quatters, of endeavouring to force upon them 
a weekly offertory. " I observed," the Bishop said, " that 
the question of collecting alms at the offertory, when 
there was no Communion, was one which I had left, and 
must still leave, to the discretion of the clergy; that I 
should indeed rejoice to see the time when the state of the 
Church should be such as to make a weekly offertory 
])racticable ; but that such, I found, was far from being 
the case at present ; and that I could not venture to do 
more than recommend — and I only recommended — the 
clergy to adopt that mode of collecting when charity ser- 
mons were preached for specific objects." After some 
further remarks in relation to the offertory, concluding 
with a hope that " by proper explanation on the part of 
the clergy those of the laity who objected to the practice 
might be reconciled to it/' the Bishop went on to say : 
'' I extended the expression of that hope to some other 
points of ritual uniformity, which I spoke of as desiring 
their introduction, but as leaving the time of introducing 
them to your judgment ; being persuaded that an agree- 
ment on the part of the clergy on these matters would 
remove most of the apparent difficulties." And then, 
again reverting to the offertory, the Bishop instanced the 
collection made during the preceding year, — ^principally 
by means of the offertory, —for the Colonial Bishoprics' 
Fund, as an encouragement to the clergy to adopt that 
mode of proceeding still more generally on the occasion 
of collections for Church purposes, and repeated the ex- 
pression of his hope that the opposition to it, " upon the 
extent of which he confessed that he had not calculated," 
would be withdrawn. " At all events," he added, in con- 
clusion, *' my recommendation of this matter, which after 
all is nothing more than occasionally applying to the whole 
congregation a form to which ihou who communicate sub- 
mit without question or demur, ought not in fiumess to be 
regarded as indicating a disposition to &vour any peculiar 
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tkeologicml opinioiw^ kait of all those against whieh, I 
maj Tenture to say, few penoiia bare faroteated more 
dudactly or emphatically than m3rself.'' 

Scanty and, perhaps not unintentionally, Tague as was 
the reference made in this circular to the general question 
of rubrical ob^errances, it was sufficient for the purposes 
of those who were resoWed that the Bishop's attempt 
to induce ritual uniformity should be defeated. The 
Islington clergy lost no time in informing the laity of the 
parish, in reply to the memorial which had been pre- 
sented to them, that ** in consequence of the letter recently 
circulated by the Bishop among his clergy, they felt at 
liberty to adhere to their usual mode of conducting the 
serrices of the Church." The success oi the Ecclesiastical 
revolt in the parish of Islington was proclaimed, trumpet- 
toni^ued, by the organs of the Evangelical par^; the 
Bishop's circular was treated as a wholesale retractation 
of his Charge; the Record interpreted the phrase ^^and 
other points of ritual uniformity,*' to mean the use of the 
prayer for the Church Militant, and the giving out of the 
psalms and hymns by the minister, which, it alleged, 
were ** the only other points adverted to " in the Bishop's 
addresses to his cleigy. In the construction so put upon 
his words the Bishop had now no option but to acquiesce ; 
nor was he long in discovering the truth of what he had, 
on another occasion, himself so ably urged, that concession 
at the expense of principle is not the way to secure peace. 
The rubrical strife raged more fiercely than ever in his 
diocese; and while his own position was not less per- 
plexing, it was more helpless than before. As regards the 
recusant clergy at Islington and elsewhere, the conflict 
between them and the Bishop was, of course, at an end ; 
and their congregations being for the most part like-minded 
with them, the peace of their parishes, too, was not 
disturbed. But even in their case it is open to serious 
doubt whether their spiritual influence upon their flocks 
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did not suffer material injury by the fact of their having 
called on the laity to assist them in their resistance to 
the law and to their Ecclesiastical superior.. In other 
parishes, where the clergy had acted upon the Bishop's 
recommendations and injunctions, the case was very differ- 
ent. Those who had done so reluctantly, had, it is true, 
no difficulty in retracing their steps : but they could not 
do so without exposing themselves to the reproach of a 
vacillating policy, regulated by the regard of man rather 
than by principle. Many of the clergy, however, were 
not prepared to recede from the position which they had 
taken up under the advice of their Bishop. . Some of 
them had hailed the voice of authority which pointed out 
to them a course of action consonant with their own views ; 
and not a few* of these, possibly, attached an undue value 
to the externals of religion, and were therefore unwilling 
to relinquish what they considered an important gain. 
Others, who might have been content to have gone on in 
their old accustomed way, had been led to take of their 
ordination engagements in regard to ritual observances 
a stricter view; and matters to which they had never 
perhaps given much thought, had thus become with them 
matters of conscience. In all these cases the difficulty was 
thrown back from the diocese and the Bishop upon the indi- 
vidual parish and its clergyman, who, if his parishioners, 
or any considerable number of them, were averse to the 
changes introduced in the performance of Divine service, 
was placed in a painful dilemma between the dictates of his 
conscience and the demands of his flock, often urged in 
the most irreverent and hostile spirit ; with the additional 
aggravation of having the example of his Bishop held up 
to him, as an unanswerable argument against what was 
termed obstinate and self-willed adherence to Tractarian 
practices. The result of all this was great discomfort and 
perplexity of mind to many of the clergy; alienation, in 
not a few instances, between them and their parishioners ; 

q3 
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the most perfect indifference," and to "ask with all hu- 
mility, {sic /) whether a less haughty and dictatorial man- 
ner than that which he had assumed in addressing them, 
woxdd not he more befitting and consistent with the func- 
tions and character of his sacred office," — ^Bishop Blom- 
field must indeed have felt that he was drinking to the 
Tery dregs the bitter cup of mortification. However clear 
he might feel in his own conscience as to the motives by 
which he had been actuated throughout, he could hardly 
resist the conviction thus forced upon him, that he had com- 
mitted one of the most fatal mistakes in the government 
of mankind, — the confession of weakness, in the shape of 
a sacrifice of principle, on the part of those in authority. 

So distressing grew, at last, the ever-recurring out- 
breaks of ecclesiastical and parochial strife, both in the 
diocese of London, and in other dioceses, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury took the alarm, and endeavoured to 
pour oil on the troubled waters by addressing, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1845, to the clergy and laity of his 
province an earnest plea for peace and mutual forbearance. 
The principle of this document was, while leaving every- 
thing undefined and undecided, to obtain from the mem- 
bers of the Church, clergy and laity, an universal acqui- 
escence in the then existing state of things, and a consequent 
abandonment of all disputes. After recapitulating the 
circumstances under which " a diversity of practice had 
arisen, which was not only inconsistent with the principle 
of uniformity maintained by the Church, but was some^ 
times associated in the minds of the people with peculiari- 
ties of doctrine, and gave birth to suspicions and jea- 
lousies destructive of the confidence which should always 
subsist between the flock and their pastor," the Arch- 
bishop^s letter thus proceeded to recognise the principle 
on which the Bishop oi London^s much abused Charge 
was founded : — " To prevent the increase of an evil which 
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might terminate in •ctnal schisms, was confessedly most 
deiurmble ; and the most effMstnal mode of accomplishing 
the object, it has been thooght, would be found in 
general conformitT to the £ubnc. Universal concurrence 
in this easy and obvious regulation woidd have combined 
the several advantages of securing compliance with the 
law of the Church and the land, of putting a stop to 
unauthorized innovations, and of excluding party dis- 
tinctions, in their character decidedly unchristian, from 
the public worship of God ; and I cannot but regret that 
measures which, with a view to these good purposes, 
have been recommended by high authorities, should not 
have been received with unanimous acquiescence, as the 
means of restoring order and peace, without any departure 
from the principles of the Church, or offence to the most 
scrupulous conscience." 

Having thus done full justice not only to the correct- 
ness, but to the wisdom, of the course marked out in 
Bishop £lomfield*8 Charge, the Archbishop^s letter, which 
had for its object to gain the ear of both parties, went 
on to plead the cause of the objectors, and to enumerate 
the various grounds of justification which might be alleged 
in their behalf. The letter concluded by " most earnestly 
recommending, for the present, the discontinuance of any 
proceedings, in either direction, on the controverted 
questions ;'' at the same time holding out a distant hope 
of ** a final arrangement at a convenient season," the 
" season " which, proverbially, " never comes." The 
effect of the Archbishop*s letter was, in some degree at 
least, answerable to its object. It satisfied nobody ; but 
it presented an opportunity for all who were weary of 
contention about the externals of religion, to withdraw 
from the conflict without retracting their opinions, or 
compromising their principles. What the Archbishop 
proposed, was, not a pacification on terms on which the 
belligerent parties were not likely to be brought to aii> 
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agreement, but merely a temporary truce, a suspension 
of hostilities "for the present." This the most deter- 
mined rubrician might grant without a sacrifice of con- 
sistency; and the result was a very general subsidence 
of the existing excitement. In places where the popular 
feeling was very decidedly opposed to the observances 
involved in a strict compliance with the rubric, the clergy 
for the most part accommodated themselves to the views 
of the majority ; while in other places, where they had 
sufficient firmness of character, and possessed the confi- 
dence of their flocks as to the soundness of their theolo- 
gical views, adherence to the directions of the Prayer- 
book was maintained : and as questions of a graver charac- 
ter soon began to claim the attention, and to divide afresh 
the sympathies, of Churchmen, the unhappy disputes 
about the externals of worship might have died out, but 
for the indiscreet zeal of a few extreme ritualists. 

Foremost among the churches of the metropolis in which 
ritualism was carried to excess, was the church of St. Paul, 
Knight«bridge, the consecration of which was coincident 
with the commencement of the ritual conflict in the diocese. 
From the very first its Incumbent had taken advantage of 
the general licence consequent upon the repudiation of the 
Church's prescribed order by the Evangelical party, for 
the purpose of pushing ritual observances far beyond the 
recommendations contained in the Bishop's charge of 1842. 
The Bishop's remark that '' until the Church's intentions 
were completely fulfilled as to her ritual," it could not be 
known '* what the Church really was, or what she was 
capable of eflecting," was tortured by the Incumbent of 
St. Paul's into an invitation tq the clergy to "improve," — 
with a view to *' the full development " of the Church, 
— upon the Anglican ritual, by the importation into it of 
observances borrowed from the Church in bygone ages, or, 
as he himself expressed it, ''the onreformed Church — ^the 
Chui'cb when she was in communion with Rome." In 
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rain did the Bishop privatelj remonstrate against these 
irregularities when brought under his notice ; in vain did 
he, in his Visitation Charge of 1816, publicly complain, in 
pointed allusion to the church at Knightsbridge, and to 
several other churches where similar extravagances were 
indulged in, that some congregations ** had been prepared 
for the admission, first, of the ceremonies, and then of the 
doctrines, of the Church of Rome, by the introduction of 
unauthorized forms and gestures into the celebration of 
Divine service, especially in the administration of the 
Sacraments." The hyper-ritualists, headed by the Incum- 
bent of St. Paul's, continued to overload the services of 
their Churches more and more with mediaeval additions, 
until matters were brought to a crisis by the ritual exces- 
ses of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. This Church, — in other 
respects a noble monument of zeal and devotion, — had 
been designed from the first, as was afterwards avowed, 
with an express '* reference to ritual observances and 
practices over and above the literal rubric, bearing on the 
state of the Church prior to the Reformation." It was, 
in fact, according to the Incumbent's own description, " a 
Church of very remarkable construction and arrangement, 
— so remarkable that it was certain to provoke the obloquy 
of the multitude." So strong were, as the time for its 
consecration approached, the misgivings of the Incumbent 
as to the light in which its appearance might strike the 
Bishop, that he contrived to obtain a previouB visit of 
inspection, the real object of which the Bish<^ does not 
seem to have suspected, any more than the ulterior designs 
which underlay the various arrangements and decorations 
brought under his notice. The Church was consecrated 
on St. Barnabas* day, 1850 ; and three weeks did not 
elapse after the consecration, before the Bishop*8 attention 
was called to the extraordinary ritual developments, — fu 
exceeding anything that had ever been' attempted in 
St. Paul's, — exhibited in the services of the new church. 
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A correspondence ensued between the Bisliop and the 
Incumbent of St. PauVs, in the course of which the latter 
advanced, in justification of his practices, views altogether 
incompatible not only with the ritual provisions, but with 
the doctrines of the English Church. While this corres- 
pondence was pending, the period for the Bishop's quad- 
rennial Visitation arrived, when he took the opportunity 
of recording his public protest against this system of 
mischievous innovation. 

" It has been," he said, *• a subject of great uneasiness 
to me to see the changes which have been gradually intro- 
duced by a few of the clergy, at variance, as I think* 
with the spirit of the Church's directions ; and, in some 
instances, with their letter. It has been always esteemed 
an evidence of the wisdcnn and moderation of those who 
framed our Common Prayer, that they retained ' sach 
ceremonies as they thought best to the setting forth of 
God's honour and glory, and to the reducing of the people 
to a most perfect and godly living, without error or super- 
stition, putting away other things which they perceived to 
be most abused, as in men*8 ordinances it often chanceth 
diversely in divers countries.' But this principle has 
been lost sight of by the persons to whom I allude ; and 
they have presumed, following their own private judgment, 
and not the rules nor intention of the Church, to intro- 
duce, one by one, those very forms and observances which 
the reformers of our Litm^ had purposely discontinued 
and laid aside, bnt which it is now sought to revive, some 
of them for the first time since the Reformation. These 
innovations have, in some instances, been carried to such 
a length as to render the Church service almost hUtriomc, 
I really cannot characterise by any gentler term the con- 
tinual changes of posture, the frequent geoufiexions, the 
crossings, the pecdiaritief of drett, nd smne of the 
decorations of dmrdiea, lo wliieb I alhide. They are. 
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alter all, a poor imitation of the Roman ceremonial, and 
fomiah, I have no doubt, to the observant members of 
that Church, a subject, on the one hand, of ridicule, as 
being a fuint and meagre copy of their own gaudy ritual, 
nnd, on the other hand, of exultation, as preparing those 
who take delight in them to seek a further gratification of 
their taste in the Roman communion.*' 

After recalling to the recollection of the clergy what 
had fallen from him on this subject in his two previous 
Charges, the Bishop continued : — ** I had hoped that 
these distinct expressions of my*opinions would have the 
effect of checking the innovations alluded to, and of 
awakening those of the clergy of my diocese who had 
departed the furthest from the simplicity of our reformed 
ritual, to a sense of the danger of all endeavours to assimi- 
late it to the Roman ceremonial, and to the inconsistency 
of such endeavours with their own obligations, as ministers 
of our reformed Church, bound by solemn pledges to 
observe her rules, and to carry out her intentions. That 
expectation has been disappointed; neither my public 
exhortations, nor my private admonitions, have produced 
the desired effect. I have been told that I had no 
authority to forbid anything which was not in express 
terms forbidden by law; and that practices which, though 
purposely' laid aside by the Church, and so by implication 
condemned, have not been actually prohibited, are there- 
fore lawful ; and that canonical obedience to a Bishop is 
only that which he can enforce in a court of law : and so 
the innovations which I objected to, have been persisted 
in, with additional changes introduced from time to time, 
with the manifest purpose of assimilating the services of 
our Reformed Church as nearly as possible to those of the 
Roman. Once more I declare my entire disapproval of 
such practices, and my earnest wish that, while every 
direction of the rubric and canons is observed where it is 
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possible, no form should be iutroduced into the celebration 
of public worship which is not expressly prescribed by 
them, or sanctioned by long-established usage." 

Whatever effect these admonitions and warnings might 
produce upon others, the Incumbent of St. PauUs had 
gone too far to recede. Unwilling to submit himself to 
the judgment of his Diocesan, and equally unwilling to 
expose himself to the risk as well as discomfort of legal 
proceedings, he placed his resignation at the disposal of 
the Bishop, who felt it his duty to the Church to accept it; 
and although the final decision was in some degree 
accelerated by the popular commotion consequent upon 
the establishment of a Romish hierarchy in England 
towards the close of the year 1850, it is evident on the 
face of the correspondence, that it could not, under any 
circumstances, have terminated otherwise than in the 
retirement from his position in the diocese of the clergy- 
man who had deliberately set up his own opinion on 
ritual matters, as an authority superior to that of his 
Bishop. Unhappily, however, his removal flEuled to put 
an end to the ritual disputes of which the two churches 
of St. Paul and St. Barnabas had been made the scene and 
the subject. Of the further progress of these disputes it 
may suffice here to remark, that while they were undoubt- 
edly provoked by the ill-judged continuance of some, at 
least, of the practices formally condemned by the Bishop, 
the opposition to those practices has been conducted with 
a degree of puritanical violence and bitterness singularly 
accordant with the spirit which, fifteen years ago, set at 
defiance the Bishop's counsels of peace, and his admo- 
nitions to godly concord, and to dutiful conformity with 
the law in the public service of God. The confusion and 
strife entailed thereby upon the metropolitan diocese, while 
it has proved a great hindrance to God*8 work in the 
Church, and to the progress of the Gospel among the 
people, as weU as an occasion of much sin and scandal. 
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has, by the harassing effect which it produced upon his 
mind, had no small s)iare in prematurely depriving the 
diocese of a Bishop not more distinguished, for his eminent 
abilities and indefatigable labours, than for the sincerity 
of his devotion to the welfare of the Church. 

The humiliating record of the transactions which form 
the subject of the preceding narrative, cannot be more 
appropriately closed than by the following reflexions 
penned by Bishop Blomfield himself, on the occasion of his 
Visitation in 1846, when he thus referred to the discussion 
to which bis attempt to induce the ritual uniformity 
unquestionably contemplated and enjoined by the law of 
the Church, had given rise : — " I might not unfitly avail 
myself of the present opportunity to do that which I for- 
bore from doing during the heat and violence of that dis- 
cussion. I might enter into a lengthened defence of the 
opinions and counsels which I submitted to you on that 
occasion, and vindicate myself from imputations which no 
person, who did not wilfully misconstrue, or strangely 
misunderstand, the plain language of the Charge, would 
have thought of casting upon me. I might easily fortify 
the position which I had taken, in all its most important 
points, by the authority of many of the ablest defenders oi 
our reformed Church, and re-assert, under cover of their 
venerable names, what I am persuaded are the true princi- 
ples of its doctrine and discipline. But I wish to forbear 
from all controversial reasoning on the topics touched upon 
in that Charge ; lest I should revive 'disputes which are 
now happily subsiding, if they are not yet completely at 
rest. Nor would anything tempt me to vindicate myself 
at the expense of the Church's peace." 

This self-denying declaration was followed by a brief 
explauation of the motives which had dictated the ritual 
suggestions of his Charge, and by an expression of his 
regret that *' the refusal of a comparatively small number 
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of the elei^ to act upon his recommendation," had 
'' precluded the advantage which he had hoped might 
result from its general adoption," Lastly, in vindication 
of the course which, in the race of that refusal, he had 
pursued, the Bishop added the following apologetic state- 
ment : — " Desirable as xmiformity appeared to me to be, I 
could not but think that it would be purchased too dearly, 
at the price of that increased irritation and discord, which 
would certainly have resulted from an attempt on my part 
to enforce, in every instance, compliance with those rules 
the observance of which I had contented myself with 
recommending in my Charge. I therefore deemed it right, 
after consulting with those whose opinions I was bound to 
respect, to inform the clergy, as opportunity offered, that 
I did not require them to observe that degree of rubrical 
strictness which I had spoken of as greatly to be desired. 
At the same time it is manifest^ that I was not at liberty 
to direct any clergyman not to do that which the letter 
of the law enjoined him to do. The utmost length to 
which I could 'go, was, to abstain from enforcing his 
observance of it, and to intimate to him, in private and 
confidential communication, my doubt as to the wisdom of 
his persevering in such observances, when he found it 
impossible to remove, by ailment and explanation, the 
objections of the great majority of his people. 

*' I am aware that some of the parochial clergy thought 
it was my duty to uphold them, at all hazards, in opposition 
to their parishioners, by requiring of them a strict com- 
pliance with the letter of the rubric. But it is evident 
that if I had done this in any one Church of my diocese, 
I must have done it in all; a course of proceeding upon 
which I was not prepared to enter, with a clear view 
before me of the certain consequences which would follow 
from it. Under all the circumstances of the case I thought 
myself bound to consult the peace of the Church, rather 
than the wishes of individual clergymen, or my own 
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character for consistency: and I cannot but hope that 
those of my brethren who were at the moment disposed to 
complain of my not having effectually supported them in 
their endeavours to c^irry out my recommendations, will 
sec, upon reflection, the extreme hazard of the only 
method by which I could have done so, and will make 
due allowance fur the difficulties in which I was placed. 

*' In justice to myself, I am bound to state that upon a 
calm and careful review of the opinions contained in my 
last Charge, I cannot discover any to which I need scruple 
to avow my continued adherence. Those which relate 
entirely to questions of doctrine, I think I was called 
upon by the actual state of the Church to declare freely, 
and without reserve. They are not matters which admit 
of any question of expediency, nor may they be made the 
subjects of any temporising policy, as far as relates to the 
open avowal of them, with whatever degrees of charity 
we may think it right to tolerate the maintenance of 
different opinions on the part of others. But with respect 
to matters of outward observance, I do not know that I 
should have felt myself bound to press my opinions upon 
the clergy, notwithstanding the plainness of the rule which 
they are required to follow, had I been fully aware of the 
amount of prejudice and misinformation on such questions, 
which prevailed in the Church." 
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for the Times.*' The oensuree pronounced, in various 
ways, by the academic authorities at Oxford, and by the 
University itself, upon the propositions of Tract XC, upon 
Dr. Pu8ey*s sermon on the Holy Eucharist, and upon 
Mr. Ward*8 Ideal of a Christian Church, — ^the condem- 
nation of Tractarian errors by Bishop Blomfield, and by 
several other Bishops to whose verdict on questions of 
doctrine the Church looked up with confidence, not only in 
their Visitation Charges, but, in some instances, by the 
exclusion of preachers chargeable with unsoundness from 
the pulpits of their dioceses, — and the decisive course 
adopted by the Bishop of London in the case of Mr. Oakeley, 
who formally set up a claim, while retaining his position 
as a clergyman of the English Church, to be permitted to 
hold Romish doctrines, provided he did not publicly teach 
them, — were so many acts of self-defence on the part of the 
Church against the insidious advances of Romish error 
within her pale. But not only did they answer their 
intended object,— -that of arresting the progress of erroneous 
doctrines: they led to numerous secessions from the 
Church, on the part of individuals who, rather than re- 
nounce or reconsider the views which they had embraced, 
flung themselves into the arms of the Roman schism. 
The effect which these successive acts of apostasy, suffi- 
ciently distressing in themselves, produced upon the public 
mind, was considerably aggravated by avowals of long- 
continued secret unfaithfulness to the Church on the part 
of some of the seceders, and by the equivocal language in 
which their apostasy was spoken of by others who still 
retained positions of weight and influence within her pale. 
The most painful suspicions were necessarily excited, when 
Mr. Newman accounted for the ^nphatic protestations 
against Romish error made by himself in former years, 
by stating that they were not tiie result of his oonvictioas 
at the time, but were put forth by him because ''his 
position required it ; " and when Dr. Pusey, his friend 
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and coadjutor, spoke of his apostasy as if it had been the 
act of the Great Head of the Church, who, in answer to 
the prayers offered in the Komish Churches and religious 
houses on the Continent, had seen fit to *' transplant '* into 
another part of the vineyard, more worthy of him than 
the Church of England, '^ a great instrument of God, 
fitted to carry out some great design for the restoration of 
the Church." 

llie wide-spread distrust which such occurrences and 
such language were calculated to engender, was not 
diminished by the fact that those who remained in outward 
communion with the Church of England, while their 
sympathies were too evidently with the Church of Kome, 
were assiduously employed in reproducing, for the use of 
members of the former, selections from the religious litera- 
ture of the latter Church. This insidious proceeding did 
not escape the vigilance of Bishop Blomfield, who, in 
his Visitation Charge of 1846, shortly after the first of 
those gregarious desertions to the Church of Rome, which 
have since recurred at intervals, emphatically renewed 
the protest he had already recorded in his previous 
Charge, ** against the publication, by clergymen of the 
English Church, of Devotions and Homilies, and Questions 
to be put to Penitents in Confession, and Hagiographies, 
composed by, or principally firom, authors of the Church 
of Rome, and tainted with its errors. I know," the Bishop 
continued, ''of no more probable method of unsettling 
ardent and sensitive minds, of perverting them from the 
simplicity of Scripture truth and worship, and of smoothing 
the way for their passing into the bosom of a corrupt 
and deceitful Church. I confess that I cannot understand 
how any person, professing to be a member of our own 
branch of the Church Catholic, can reconcile it to bis 
conscience to be in any way accessory to prooeediof n, tlm 
efPoct of which upon tho minds of those who are imper- 
fectly instructed must be to diminish the seeming im- 
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IMirtance of those fnndameDtal djfferencee which separate 
the Churches of EngUuid and Rome ; to make them dis- 
satisfied with the doctrine and discipline of the one, and to 
hahitimte them to regard with complacency, and in due 
time with affection, the worst errors of the other. I 
can understand this conduct on the part of one of that 
Society to whom it is permitted to disguise their real 
sentiments, and to assume any character which hest 
enahles them to propagate the errors of Rome ; hut I can- 
not comprehend the self-delusion hy which any person, 
pursuing this course, can persuade himself that he is 
faithful to his solemn engagements as a clergyman of the 
English Church. I cannot hut regard such a policy as 
more to he censured and feared, than open, honest, undis- 
guised hostility. Deeply as I deplore the loss of those 
who, from heing amongst our Church's ahlest and most 
zealous defenders, have become her bitterest revilers and 
assailants, I would rather see a member of our communion 
pass over at once to the adversary's camp, and from thence 
hurl defiance and reproach against those whom he has 
deserted, than that he should continue amongst us only 
for the dishonest purpose (and such purpose has, in one 
instance at least, been openly avowed) of trying how much 
of the Romish system can be engrafted upon her own ; in 
other words, how much of error can be engrafted upon 
truth ; for this, and nothing less than this, if we hold in 
good faith the doctrine embodied in our Articles of 
Religion, we must believe to be the difference.'' 

Again, in 1850, when the judgment pronounced by the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the Gorham case 
had, to many weak minds, become the occasion, and by 
not a few dishonest minds had been made the pretext, 
for apostasy to Rome, Bishop Blomfield reiterated with 
much earnestness the expression of his belief, that for 
not a few of those lamentable secessions *' the way had 
been paved by the growth of opinions and practices in 
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our own reformed Church, at variance, if not with the 
letter, yet with the spirit, of its teaching and ordinancer. 
I am unwilling," he said, " to condemn, without reserve, 
the motives of those amongst the clergy, who have thought 
themselves at liberty to imitate, as nearly as it is possible 
to imitate without a positive infringement of the letter of 
the law, the forms and ceremonies of the Church of Home ; 
or to insinuate, without openly asserting, some of the most 
dangerous of those errors which our own reformed Church 
has renounced and condemned. I am bound to do justice 
to their zeal and devotedness, their self-denial and charity. 
Inconsistent as I think their conduct has been with their 
duty to the Church of which they are ministers, I cannot 
suspect them of intentional treachery. They may perhaps 
have thought that they were adopting the most likely 
method of retaining in our communion persons of warm 
imaginations and weak judgment, who were in danger of 
being dazzled by the meretiicious splendour of the Homan 
ritual, or deluded by the false pretensions of the Bomau 
system of doctrine to antiquity and imity. If such has 
been their object, they have been grievously disappointed. 
Concession to error can never really serve the cause of 
truth. If some few have been thus retained within the 
pale of our Church, many others have been gradually 
trained for secession from it. A taste has been excited 
in them for forms and observances, which has stimulated, 
without satisfying, their appetite, and they have naturally 
sought for its fuller gratification in the Church of Rome. 
They have been led, step by step, to the very edge of the 
precipice, and then, to the surprise and disappointment of 
their guides, have fallen over. I know that this happened 
in some instances. I have no doubt of its having happened 
in many, 

'•* With respect to doctrine, what can be better calcu- 
lated to lead the less learned, or less thoughtful members 
of our Protestant Church to look with complacency upon 

B 
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the eiTon which that CSiiirdi has renounced, and at 
length to emhrace thenL» than to have books of devotion 
pat into their hands by their own clergymen, in which 
all bat Divine honour is ascribed to the Vii^n Mary; 
a propitiatory virtue is attributed to the Eucharist ; the 
mediation of the Saints is spoken of as a probable doc- 
trine ; prayer for the dead is urged as a positive duty ; 
and a superstitious use of the sign of the cross is recom- 
mended as profitable ? Add to this the secret practice 
of auricular confession, as a means of grace ; the use of 
crucifixes and rosaries; the administration of what is 
termed the sacrament of penance ; and it is manifest, that 
they who are taught to believe that such things are com- 
patible with the principles of the English Church, must 
also believe it to be separated from that of Rome by a fsdnt 
and almost imperceptible line, and be prepared to pass that 
line without much fear of incurring the guilt of schism." 

In dealing with the graver causes alleged by those who 
at this period renounced their allegiance to the Church 
of England, and enrolled themselves under the banner of 
the Papal apostasy, Bishop Blomfield forcibly exposed the 
fallacy of representing the Church of Rome as a more 
faithful depositary of Catholic truth than the Church of 
England. "Whoever," he observed, "desires to be in 
communion with the Church of Rome, must be prepared 
to embrace that system in all its fulness and complexity ; 
every item of all the errors and superstitions which have 
at any time received the stamp of Papal infallibility; 
and not only so> but every new doctrine or practice which 
the same authority may from time to time impose upon 
the Church. It is not easy to say what the members of 
that Church are required to believe now ; it is impossible 
for them to foresee what they may be called upon to admit 
as an article of the faith next year^ or in any future 
year. For instance, till of late it was open to them to 
believe, or not, as they might see reason, the fanciful notion 
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of the immaculate conceptioB of the Blessed Virgin, which 
had been opposed by some of the most eminent divines 
of their Church, and purposely left imdecided by the 
Council of Trent. But the present Bishop of Eome has 
seen fit to make it an article of the &ith ; and no member 
of his Church can henceforth question it, without denying 
the infallibility of his spiritual sovereign^ and so hazarding, 
as it is asserted, his own salvation. 

'' Suppose that the teaching of our own Church, as to 
the e£Eects of Baptism, were less clear and definite than 
it is, leaving to her ministers a greater latitude th^i 
is actually left to them by the recent judgment ; would 
that justify any one of her members in throwing himself 
into the arms of a Church which teaches, and now more 
openly than ever insists upon, liis paying Divine honours 
to a creature ? Is Maiiolatry a less sin, or less a depar- 
ture from the truth, than a low view of baptismal rege- 
neration ? Is a belief that the grace of God is not tied 
to the outward and visible sign in a Sacrament, a more 
pernicious error than the assertion that the priest's inten- 
tion is necessary to the efficacy of a Sacrament ? If the 
former notion be calculated to raise a doubt whether this 
or that infant be made by Baptism a Christian, is not the 
other much more so ? No man in the Church of Eome, 
who is bound to admit its doctrine respecting the priest's 
intention in administering the Sacraments, can be sure 
whether he is a Christian or not. This one dogma of 
that Church is more calculated to raise doubts and 
scruples in the minds of her members, than any uncer- 
tainty which is supposed to exist in any of the Articles 
of our reformed Church. This line of reasoning might 
be pursued at greater length with reference to the various 
corruptions of Gospel trath, ihe belief of which the 
Church of Rome binds upon the consciences of all her 
members as necessary to salvation. But I must content 
myself with the general observation, that he who deserts 

u2 
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tlie Clmrdi of his Baptism on aooomit of some one sup- 
posed flaw in her system of discipline, or even of doc- 
trine, and submits to an authority which demands an 
implicit belief in an indefinite number of dogmas, opposed 
alike to Scripture and to common sense, some impious and 
some absurd, may be compared to a man who, having 
obserred some instance of doubt or hesitation in his guide, 
in order to avoid mistaking the path on one side, rushes 
blindfold over a precipice on the other." 

Still more instructive, as a preservative against Popery, 
and as an illustration of the view which Bishop Blomfield 
took of the real causes of the extensive secessions to Rome, 
which it gave him so much pain to witness, is the follow- 
ing passage from his charge of 1846, on the subject of 
the Romish doctrine of infallibility : — '* I am persuaded," 
he remarked, *^ that this, although it is really the most 
unreasonable and the least demonstrable of all the grounds 
upon which the Roman Church claims our allegiance, is 
that which is most successfuUy put forward by her 
agents, to ensnare tender consciences and to perplex weak 
understandings. The slavery of opinion is a natural con- 
sequence of the proneness of men's minds, in matters 
of high concernment and controverted certainty, to take 
up the conclusions of others, who are supposed to have 
greater advantages for the discovery of truth, and who 
are sufficiently positive in asserting that they have found 
it. lliere is no attribute which men would more gladly 
recognise in the teacher to whom they resort for instruc- 
tion, than that of infallibility : and in proportion to the 
importance of the truths sought for, and to the supposed 
difficulty of ascertaining them, will be the readiness of 
ordinary minds to recognise the existence of that attri- 
bute in one who, possessing to a certain extent undoubted 
and legitimate authority, claims, in addition thereto, the 
prerogative which the Supreme Author and Sotirce of 
truth has not seen fit to delegate to any mortal being, that 
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of finally and peremptorily deciding all controversy. 
Unstable and uninformed minds are most easily capti- 
vated by the promise of a conclusive settlement of all 
their doubts. They are too eager for the ease which that 
promise holds out to them, to scrutinize very narrowly 
the authority which pretends to give it. This is the lead- 
ing feature of that strong delusion which takes so many 
captive, and consigns them to hopeless thraldom; the 
master spell which crowns, and gives potency to, *' the 
deceivableness of unrighteousness.' To be assured, by an 
infallible teacher, that he is the only legitimate inter- 
preter of the mind of Jesus Christ, and of the laws of 
His Church ; that if they believe whatever he commands 
them to believe, and practise all that he enjoins upon 
them, they will be saved, — ^is too comfortable a persuasion, 
not to be eagerly embraced by many who cannot so easily 
substantiate to their own minds all that is included in 
those grand, simple, fundamental truths of -the Gospel, 
* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,' and 'Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.'" 

Grievous as were the advances of Romish heresy and 
Romanizing unsoundness, they did not constitute the only, 
nor the most serious danger with which the Churches faith 
was, — and, we fear we must add, still is, — threatened. 
Opinions which, in the first instance, had assumed the form 
of mere laxity of belief, claiming indulgence for individuals 
unable to see certain points in the precise and rigid aspect 
presented by the ** scholastic definitions" of the orthodox 
formularies, had gradually, and without attracting much 
notice, insinuated themselves into at least one of the 
public schools, and into several of the Colleges at the two 
Universities. Reduced to their first principles, and con- 
sistently reasoned out, these opinions not only were sub- 
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Tmrre of the fundamntel doetriim of dnristiiaiitj, but 
•tmek at the Terr root of EeimM Tmtk. The inspinitian 
of HoIt Scripture, tbe m yste ii et «f tke Incwnation and 
tbe Atonement, the liring Giaoe of the Sacraments, tbe 
Divine commLwoo and apiritnal powers of the Christian 
ministrr, and, prospectiTelj, the resurrection of the body. 
and the etemitr of puni^ment. were the points in regard 
to which difficulties were suggested, and doubts insinu- 
ated, and. eTeatualiy, the right of the Church to *' impose 
certain dogmas on men's minds," was formally impugned 
and openly denied. With the magnitude of the danger 
which menaced the Church from the^e opinions. Bishc^ 
Blomfield's mind was strongly impressed; and although 
they had not then been developed with tbe saxne degree 
of boldness with which they haye since been ayowed in 
more than one quarter, there were sufficient indications of 
the progress which they were making, to induee the 
Bishc^ in his Visitation Charge of 1850, to call attention 
to them. ^ A natural |»inciple of antagonism/' he obseryed, 
**in the human mind makes it probable that some, who fly 
off from Popery, will trayerse the entire diameter of the 
rational sphere, and be landed on tbe antipodes of infi- 
delity. I would desire you to consider, whether some of 
those persons who are disgusted with the departures, 
now too common, from the soberness and simplicity of 
our devotional offices, and with the exaggerated notions 
which are insisted on as to the authority of the priestly 
office, are not too likely to take refuge, not in Low 
Church doctrine, as the term is commonly understood, but 
in tbe boundless expanse of latitndinarianism, a sea with- 
out a shore, and with no pole-star to guide those who 
embark on it, but the uncertain light of human reason. I 
cannot but think that we haye more to apprehend from the 
theology of Germany than from that of Bmne; horn 
that which deifies human reason, than that which seeks 
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to bliud or stifle it; from a school which labours to 
reconcile Christianity with its own philosophy, by strip- 
])ing the Gospel of all its characteristic features, and 
reducing it to the level of a human system, than from a 
Church which rejects and condemns even the soundest 
conclusions of true philosophy, when they are at vari- 
ance with the determinations of its own presumed 
infallibility. 

" The theology, if it deserves the name, to which I 
allude, has been grafted upon, or grown out of, the 
idealism of the German philosophers. It has exhibited 
symptoms of decline in its native soil ; but I fear it is 
beginning to lay hold on the more practical mind of this 
country : and from it, in my judgment, more danger is 
to be apprehended, than from the attempt to revive worn- 
out superstitions, and' to shackle the understandings and 
consciences of men with fetters which were broken and 
thrown off at the Reformation. Moral evidence, histo* 
rical testimony, inspiration, miracle, all that is objective 
in Christianity, is swept away by the writers of this 
school; its glory defaced, its living waters deprived of 
nil their healing virtues by distillation in the alembic of 
rationalism. 

" Now I fear there are some persons who think that 
they may safely go to a certain length with these bold 
adventurers in theology, without following them into all 
their extravagant speculations; for instance, that they 
may deny the inspiration of Holy Scripture, as the Church 
understands it, without caUing in question the evidences, 
that is, the historical evidences, of Christianity ; that they 
may believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and yet 
cast off what they term a superstitious reverence for the 
text (not the letter, but the substantive contents) of the 
Bible. But I do not believe it to be possible for any one 
thus to undervalue and weaken the authority of the 
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Apostles and Prophets, and so to undermine the founda- 
tions of his belief, without impairing the soundness of 
the superstructure, and diluting his faith in Jesus Christ 
as the chief comer-stone. To deny the inspiration of 
Scripture, is one step towards the rejection of the Gospel 
as a revelation from Qod. Against this fatal heresy I 
would earnestly caution my younger brethr.en, as being 
one from which, in the present state of the human mind, 
we have much more to fear than from the encroachments 
of Popery. Rationalism, as its name implies, referring 
everything to man's unaided reason, as the ultimate test 
of truth, flatters the pride of his nature, which is revolted 
by the humbling, though consolatory doctrines of the 
Gospel. Popery ofiends and disgusts the understanding, 
by inventions opposed alike to common sense and to the 
plain letter of Holy Scripture. The latter aims at the 
complete subjugation of the intellect to the authority of 
the self-constituted Vicar of Christ; the former asserts 
the supremacy and infallibility of human reason. It is 
manifest that this is the most likely to find favour with a 
learned and scientific generation; while the former can 
rest its hope of general acceptance only on the ground of 
general ignorance. The true safeguard and preservative 
from both extremes is to be found in the general cdflusion 
of sound scriptural knowledge by means of education ; in 
a sedulous inculcation of the doctrines of our Beformed 
Church, as drawn from the inspired Word of God ; and 
in a firm adherence to her Creeds, and Liturgies, and 
Articles. If these be cast aside ; or if, while they are 
subscribed to in the letter, they are imderstood and inter- 
preted in a non-natural sense, so as to explain away, on 
one side, the fundamental truths of Christianity, or, on 
the other, the distinctive doctrines of our Church, we 
shall soon be afloat on a sea of error, drifting helplessly 
amongst the shoals and quicksands of heresy, old and 
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new. The Church will no longer be an ark of safety ; its 
ministry will be a ministry not of peace, but of confu- 
sion ; and what the results will be, we may learn from 
the example of the continental Churches, which are now 
reaping the bitter fruits of their defection from catholic 
truth and order, and of their separation of religious from 
secular education.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Practical Latitudinarianism of the English Mind — "The Broad 
Church" — Utilitarian Treatment of Religion — The Hampden 
Controversy — Appointment of Dr. Hampden to the See of Here- 
ford — Declaration of the Bishops — Opposition to the Election 
and Confirmation of Dr. Hampden — Death of Archbishop Howley 
— Translation of Dr. Sumner to the Primacy — Consecration of 
Dr. Hampden — Virtual disavowal of his heretical Opinions— The 
€k>rham Controversy — Refusal of Institution by the Bishop of 
Exeter— Appeal to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council — 
Bishop Blomfield's Dissent ^m the Judgment — Reasons of his 
Dissent — Real Heresy of Mr. Gorham— Doctrinal Character of 
the Liturgy — Effects of the Oorham Judgment — Its Importance 
overrated — The Papal Aggression — Its probable Causes — Its 
Important Bearings and Unimportant Results — Fresh Seces- 
sions to Rome — Lord John Russell and Popular Protestantism. 

>S long as the rationalistic notions imported, by slow 
and imperceptible degrees, from the theology o^ 
Germany into that of the English Church were 
entertained merely as speculative theories, by minds of 
a particular stamp, they were comparatively harmless. 
They were of too alien a growth to strike deep root into 
the soil of the English Church, or to spread widely over 
its surface. It is in their alliance with the practical lati- 
tudinarianism arising from the changes which the political 
constitution of the coimtry has undergone, that the real 
danger lies. Of the mischief of this alliance, of the 
spiritual desolation with which it menaces the Church, 
there is reason to apprehend that the first-fruits are only 
now beginning to ripen, in the rise of that new School 
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of Divinity to which the appellation of "the firoad Church"' 
has been appropriately given, and the evident tendency 
of which is to lose sight alike of the historical origin and 
traditions of the Church, and of the high and heavenly 
destiny for which she has been called into existence by 
her Divine Founder, and to make religion, in the most 
convenient form to be given to it with that view, subser« 
vient to temporal and earthly purposes of social progress. 
But although the conflict which the Church will have to 
maintain against this tendency, belongs to a period of 
history subsequent to the age of Bishop Blomfield, — the 
period upon which the Church is about to enter, or, more 
correctly, perhaps, has but just entered, — so much so tha^ 
his warnings on the subject may almost be considered 
prophetic, there were already, at the time when those 
warnings were given, indications sufficient to attract the 
notice of so attentive a watcher of the " signs of the times" 
as Bishop Blomfield, to the alliance likely to be formed 
between a latitudinarian State policy, and a theology 
equally latitudinarian on rationalistic principles. 

The first incident of any note which pointed to probable 
danger in this direction was the appointment, already 
alluded to,* of Dr. Hampden to the Begins Professorship 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. In 1832, 
Dr. Hampden had, as Bampton Lecturer, delivered a 
course of Lectures on Scholastic Philosophy in its relation 
to Christian Theology, in which c^inions strongly mili- 
tating against the established standards of orthodoxy were 
broached with a freedom, not to say licence, of language 
altogether unusual, as coming from the University pulpit. 
The then position of the Lecturer in the University was 
not sufficiently important to call for any official notice of 
the strange sentiments propounded by him; nor did a 
pamphlet published by him two years later, in support of 

• pp. 208, 20i. 
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the measures then in agitation for the admission of Dissen- 
ters to the two Universities, excite more attention than 
is usually given to topics of polemical discussion. But 
when, in 1836, Lord Melbourne forced upon the Univer- 
sity the impugner of her standards of orthodoxy, and 
assailant of her Church character, as one of her Profes- 
sors of Divinity, silent acquiescc^ice was felt to be 
impossible ; and remonstrance having proved fruitless, the 
University guarded her character and the integrity of her 
teaching by declaring, in a formal vote of Convocation, 
that the new Professor " had, in his writings, so treated 
matters theological, that in this respect the University had 
no confidence in him," and accordingly repudiating his 
testimonial as a test of theological attainment, or of sound- 
ness in the faith. Thus matters remained, imtil on the 
avoidance of the See of Hereford by the translation of 
Dr. Musgrave to the Primacy of York, after the death 
of Archbishop Harcourt, Lord John Russell, the champion 
of *' civil and religious liberty,"* and the strenuous advo- 
cate of the Dissenting interest, resolved to fill the vacant 
See by the elevation of Dr. Hampden to the Episcopal 
Bench. So flagrant was the outrage on the Church, 
involved in this appointment, felt to be, that the first 
rumour of its being in contemplation was met by a general 
ery of indignation. The Bishops took counsel together, 
and a formal remonstrance against the appointment, headed 
by Bishop Blomfield, — Archbishop Howley feeling himself 
precluded by his position as Metropolitan from taking part 
in the measure, — was addressed to the Prime Minister by 
a majority of the Bishops, including, with the exception of 
Bishops Sumner of Chester, Copleston of Llandaff, and 
Lonsdale of Liehfield, all the members of the Episcopal 
Bench who did not owe their preferment to the Whigs. 
*'We consider ourselves," said the protesting Bishops 
in this remarkable document, '* to be acting only in the 
discharge of our bouudcn duty both to the Crown alid to 
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the Church, when we respectfully but earnestly express 
to your Lordship our conviction that if this appointment 
be completed, there is the greatest danger both of the 
interruption of the peace of the Church, and of the dis- 
turbance of the confidence which it is most desirable that 
the clergy and laity of the Church should feel in every 
exercise of the Royal Supremacy, especially as regards 
that very delicate and important particular, the nomination 
to vacant Sees.'* The "peace of the Church" was not, how- 
ever, the primary object which Lord John Russell had at 
heart ; the appointment was persevered in, and carried, 
though not without difficulty, through its several stages, 
every one of which was marked by proceedings of a 
character so unusual that Doctors' Commons was all a-stir 
in search of precedents. The election passed against the 
dissentient votes of the Dean and one Canon; at the 
confirmation a petition to be heard in opposition to the 
election, tendered by Presbyters of the Diocese, had to be 
set aside by the arbitrary dictum of the Archbishop's Com- 
missioners, who ruled that the call for objectors to appear, 
which forms part of the ceremony, was an unmeaning 
formality, — a decision repugnant to common sense, and 
which narrowly escaped reversal by the Court of Queen's 
Bench, the Judges being equally divided in opinion on the 
point ; lastly, the act of consecration was preceded by the 
presentation to the Archbishop of a protest signed by 
upwards of 1600 clergymen, the effect of which was sought 
to be neutralized by a counter-memorial with nearly the 
same number of clerical signatures from the supporters of 
the Bishop elect. Of the protesting Bishops some expressly 
declared, and of the rest it was to be assumed, that they 
would have no hand in the consecration; and the difficulty 
which, on this score, it was believed. Archbishop Howley 
himself would have felt, was solved by the hand of death, 
by which he was removed from the scene of strife within 
a few days after the Court of Queen's Bench had allowed 
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the right of the Church to show eauae against the conse- 
cration of a person deemed unfit for the Episcopal office, 
to become inoperative by the technical effect of an equal 
division of opinion upon the Bench. As in the then pos- 
ture of affairs the acceptance of the Primacy at the hands 
of Lord John Russell amounted to a virtual engagement 
to consecrate -Dr. Hampden, his successor could feel no 
difficulty; and the consecration took place, accordingly, 
on the 26th of March, 1848, Bishops Copleston of Llandaff, 
Pcpys of Worcester, and Stanley of Norwich, assisting the 
new Archbitihop ; and Dr. Hinds, afterwards Dr. Stanley's 
successor in the See of Norwich, preaching the Consecra- 
tion Sermon. 

But although Dr. Hampden was thus placed in the 
Episcopal throne of Hereford, the opinions which had 
provoked so much opposition, were not enthroned with 
him. He did not, it is true, offer to the Church the 
peace-offering of a formal retractation ; but he disclaimed 
with great earnestness the sentiments imputed to him on 
the ground of his writings, and affirmed, in the strongest 
language-^the sincerity of which he has given the Church 
no subsequent cause to question, — his attachment to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. And 
although he was, at the time of his elevation to the Episco- 
pate, lying imder an academic censure for heterodoxy, 
which the University had but recently refused to remove, 
he obtained from no less than sixteen Heads of Houses a 
formal testimonial in which they declared that '* having 
for several years enjoyed ample opportunities of learning 
the tenor of his public teaching, and hearii^ his discourses 
from the pulpit of the Universitv, they were not only satis- 
fied that his religious belief was sound, but looked forward 
with confidence to his endeavours to preach the Gospel of 
Christ in its integrity." In the face of these declarations the 
elevation of the preacher of the Bampton Lectures of 1882 
can certainly not be regarded in the light of a victory 
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gained for the opinions incautiously, in a great measure 
perhaps inadvertently, propounded by him fifteen years 
before from the pulpit of St. Mary's. 

Not very dissimilar was the conclusion arrived at by 
Bishop Blomfield himself as to the practical result of 
another attack upon the faith, — not less disquieting, at the 
time, to men's minds and consciences, — ^in which political 
latitudinarianism made common cause with theological 
laxity of belief, and [against which, likewise, it fell to 
Bishop Blomfield's lot to aid in defending the Church. 
The occasion for it was furnished by the Rev. G. C. Gor- 
ham, a clergyman of the diocese of Exeter, who, having 
by an ostentatious display of latitudinarian sentiments 
attracted the notice of his Bishop, the staimchest and most 
fearless Churchman ob the Bench, was by him refused 
institution on his being presented by the Lord Chancellor 
to another benefice in the same diocese, despite of the 
Bishop's having declined, on the ground of his suspected 
unsoundness, to countersign his testimonials. To protect 
his diocese and his office against this disregard of Episco- 
pal authority in the exercise of the Lord Chancellor's 
patronage. Bishop Phillpotts had recourse to his right of 
examining the j^esentee ; and having, as he had antici- 
pated, found his opinions to be heterodox on the impor- 
tant subject of baptismal regeneration, the Bishop, in a 
formal judicial sentence, refused to institute him, assign- 
ing, as the reason of such refusal, his unsoundness in 
the £Euth. This stnnig assertion of Episcopal jurisdiction 
in matters of doctrine being viewed in the light of an 
encroachment upon the rights of the Crown and its Chan- 
cellor in regard to ecclesiastical patronage, an applica- 
tion to compel the Bishop to institute was made to the 
Court of Arches. That Court, however, confirmed the 
Bishop's sentence as to Mr. Gorham's heterodoxy, and 
upheld the Bishop in his refusal. The case was, then. 
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carried by appeal before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which had been coustituted the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in causes ecclesiastical — including, by an 
oversight, as was afterwards avowed, cases of doctrine— 
bv a statute passed in the year 1832. It was only now 
that attention was directed to the manifest impropriety 
of subjecting questions of theology to the adjudication of 
a lay tribunal ; — an impropriety which was but indiflferently 
remedied by calling in some of those who, by the law of 
God and of the Church, are the proper judges of doctrine, 
in the capacity of assessors. It was in this capacity that 
Bishop Blonifield was, together with the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, made a party to the proceedings on 
the question of baptismal regeneration before the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. In the responsibility of the 
judgment pronounced by that tribunal, however. Bishop 
Blomfield had no share. On the delivery of the judgment 
it was expressly stated that while one of the Judges — ^A'^ice- 
Chancellor, now Lord Justice, Knight Bruce— dissented 
from it, two only of the Episcopal Assessors, the two 
Archbishops, concurred; and the third, the Bishop of 
London, likewise dissented. 

The grounds of his dissent the Bishop himself explained 
in his Visitation Charge, delivered in the autumn of the 
same year (1850) in which the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council had been pronounced. In 
doing so, he carefully guarded himself against the suppo- 
sition that his dissent was founded on a desire to enforce 
with extreme rigidity the Church's standard of doctrine ; 
on the contrary, he declared his antecedent willingness 
to have given to Mr. Gorham the full benefit of " that 
latitude which has been allowed, or tolerated, ever since 
the Reformation. I could,** he said, '' have acquiesced 
in a judgment which, while it recognized that latitude, 
should have distinctly asserted the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, in the proper sense of the words, to be the 
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doctrine of our Church." His objection to the judgment 
the Bishop stated to be this, that Mr. Gorham's errors, of 
which the judgment gave but a very inadequate version, 
were " not merely of douht/ul tendency with reference to 
the Church's doctrine, but precisely and dogmatically 
opposed to that doctrine. According to Mr. Gorham,*' 
the Bishop went on to say, after referring at some length 
to the doctrine of " prevenient grace,*' propounded by Mr. 
Gorham in the course of his examination, '' the strengthen- 
ing and confirming of faith is the whole of the spiritual 
grace bestowed in Baptism, even on worthy recipients ; 
faith, forgiveness of sins, regeneration, the new nature, 
and adoption into the family of God, have been all 
bestowed upon such, if at all, before Baptism. It did not 
appear to me possible to reconcile such statements as 
these with the plain and unequivocal teaching of the 
Church of England as to the nature of a Sacrament. They 
seemed to me to be a plain denial of that which the 
Church asserts, that an infant is made in and hi/ Baptism 
(not be/ore nor after it) a member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. If there 
be any meaning in words, these statements are an express 
contradiction of the truth that in a Sacrament the outward 
and visible part, or sign, is a means whereby we receive the 
inward and spiritual grace, as well as a pledge to assure 
us thereof. If this theory of Mr. Gorham's be true, then 
is baptism no longer a Sacrament according to the Church's 
definition, nor can we, with a safe conscience, continue to 
teach our children that Catechism which yet the Church 
declares is to be learned of every one of her members. It 
appeared to me, then, that these assertions of Mr. Gor- 
ham, which were passed over without notice by the Judicial 
Committee, but to which I could not shut my eyes, went 
to deprive holy Baptism of its sacramental character, and 
utterly to evacuate its peculiar and distinctive grace." 
Incidentally Bishop Blomfield was led to notice the 
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MBertion advanced by Mr. Gorham's counsel, and since 
reproduced upon another important occasion, ^'that the 
Book of Common Prayer is to be considered simply as a 
«^ide to devotion, not as defining any doctrine." In 
reply to this the Bishop observed : '' It appears to me to 
he a perfectly inadmissible supposition, that in a solemn 
act of worship, and eftpecially in the celebration of a 
Sacrament, any point of doctrine should be embodied as 
a certain and acknowledged truth, about which the Church 
i*ntertain8 any doubt. This would surely be nothing short 
of addressing the Author of truth in the language of false- 
hood. On the contrary, the assumption of a doctrine, as 
true, in a prescribed Ibrm of prayer or thanksgiving to 
God, is, in fact, the most solemn and positive assertion of 
that doctrine which can possibly be made. Will any one 
maintain that, if the Articles of Religion had contained 
no direct declaration of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
it would not have been expressly and most solemnly 
asserted by the Church when she directed her members to 
pray to the * Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, three 
persons and one God ?* or that, because the special work 
of the Holy Ghost in the economy of man's salvation, that 
of renewing him in the inner man, is not in terms asserted 
in the Articles, it is therefore not asserted by the Church, 
when she instructs us to pray, ' that being regenerate, and 
made the children of God by adoption and grace, we may 
be daily renewed by His Holy Spirit ?' I do not under- 
stand how any clergyman can doubt whether the Liturgy 
is binding upon him in respect of doctrine, when he 
remembers the solemn declaration which he has made in 
the face of the Church — ' I do hereby declare my unfe^ned 
assent and consent to all and everything contained and 
prescribed in and by the book entitled The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.' Not only, you will observe, his consent to 
use it, but his assent to everything contained in it. Again, 
it is prescribed by the Act of Uniformity, that every lee- 
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turer shall openly declare his ' assent unto, and approba- 
tion qfihe said book (of Common Prayer) ; and to the use 
of the prayers, Ac., therein contained and prescribed,* — 
words which are quite iucompalible with the notion, that 
nothing more is required of the clergy than to declare their 
readiness to use the Book of Common Prayer." And in 
further confirmation of this view, the Bishop referred to 
the 57th canon, as containing *' a direct assertion that the 
Baptismal and Eucharistic OflSces are dogmatic as well 
as devotional', and,*' he added, ''were this authoritative 
declaration wanting, we should protest against the notion, 
that in the most solemn act of prayer and thanksgiving to 
God, our Church should have permitted herself to employ 
the strongest and most unqualified words, without intend- 
ing them to be understood in their natural sense. I need 
not consider the comparative authority of the Articles and 
the Book of Common Prayer in questions of doctrine. We 
are bound to admit the truth of both documents. If there 
be anything which wears the semblance of contradiction, 
or diversity, between the two, we may be sure that the 
framers of the Articles did not intend it; and, with 
respect to the two Sacraments, the express declaration of 
die Canons, put forth fifty years after the publication of 
the Articles, is decisive as to the point, that they are to be 
interpreted in accordance with the plain language of the 
Offices in the Book of Common Prayer. If there be any 
ambiguity, or want of precision, in the Articles, as to the 
efBeot of Baptism, it is, I think, our obvious duty to have 
reeonrte to the Office for the administration of that Sacra- 
ment, in order to ascertain the Church's mind on so 
important a point of doctrine.*' 

Notwithstanding these strong reasons for disicnting from 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee of Privy (Jounoil, 
Bishop Blomfield was not disposed to attach inucili wi^i^lit 
to the &ct that an adverse decision had h^n tm)ti«iitioc*(l { 
first, because he considered tbut the errorM of Mr. (iorlium 
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were not " sanctioned," but simply " overlooked" by the 
judgment; and, in the next place, because it was not the 
act of the Church. *^ It does not," he remarked, *' alter a 
Kingle sentence or word of her creeds or formularies ; it 
does not exempt any one of her ministers from the neces- 
sity of subscribing to her Articles in their * plain, literal, 
and grammatical sense,' nor give them liberty to change 
or omit a single word of those offices in which her 
orthodox doctrines are embodied, and enunciated, and 
applied to practice. This is, indeed, an invaluable advan- 
tage possessed by the Church in her Book of Common 
Prayer, that it is a standing confutation of erroneous doc- 
trine, a stated proclamation of Christian truth continually 
resounding in the ears, and carried home to the hearts, of 
all her members, and made familiar even to the most 
unlearned. As long as we retain unaltered our Book of 
Common Prayer, I do not think that we have much to fear 
from the diversity of opinions which may from time to 
time arise in the Church. A clergyman may sometimes 
preach strange doctrines to his people ; but he must also 
formally contradict them as often as he reads the Liturgy 
in his church ; and the people in general are so habituated 
to its plain, simple, forcible enunciations of Scripture 
verities, in the most affecting form, that of direct ad- 
dresses to the Author of all truths that an occasional mis- 
interpretation of them, on the part of the preacher, will 
not often loosen the foundations of their £sdth, nor rob 
them of the consolation which the Churches offices are so 
well adapted to impart." And, further on, he observed: 
'' The highest judicial tribunal has no authority to alter 
one word of the formularies in which the Church has 
deliberately enshrined her belief. That can only be done 
by the Church herself, duly represented in Convocation." 

Whatever might be, on abstract grounds of logical 
ai*gument, the force of the remarks as to the actual bearings 
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and effect of the judgment, by which Bishop Blomfield thus 
endeavoured to allay the excitement which the decision 
pronounced by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
in the Gorham case had created, the moment was unhap- 
pily not favourable to the calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration of such questions. The religious feelings of 
Churchmen had been stirred to their very depth by the 
recent controversies ; and fresh fuel had just been added 
to the flame by that singular and unexpected act of daring, 
the division of England by a Papal Brief into a number of 
dioceses, to be governed by a territorial hierarchy ; — an 
act which amounted in fact to a direct assertion of the 
Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the Pope within this realm. 
That the adoption of this bold step was suggested to the 
Court of Rome by the religious state of England at that 
juncture, cannot reasonably be doubted. But whether it 
was simply the result of a miscalculation on the part of 
Dr. Wiseman, and other ecclesiastics of the Romish 
Church, who over-rated the extent to which a spirit of 
disaffection had gained groimd among the members of the 
English Church, or whether it was urged upon them, and 
through them upon the Court of Rome, by those who 
had ciMumitted, and, possibly, by others who meditated, 
apostasy from the Church of England to that of Rome, 
will, in all likelihood, never be known. The latter suppo- 
sition is rendered not improbable by the fact that the 
virtual denial, involved in recent proceedings, of the 
right of the Church to a voice in the appointment of 
her Bishops, and of her spiritual authority in the de- 
cision of controversies of faith, had unhinged many minds, 
and shaken their allegiance to the Church of England; 
and that many of those who felt most deeply on these 
points, continued to hold correspondence, and even to 
maintain personal intercourse, with those of their former 
Iriends and associates who had gone over to the Romish 
Communion. Strong expressions of disgust at their 
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potitioii, nuide on of in the frmiliaritj of priTste com- 
ToaniGatkm fay ^uaSktied and wmTering nemben of the 
English Church, and eziggermted ^Utements as to the 
extent to which the dergj geDerally, as well as manj of 
the laitv, were »uppo s cd to sympathise with them, would 
natundlj prodoee in the minds of the penreits from the 
English Church an impression, whidi they would eom* 
monicate to the Heads of the Papal Chmrch, that all that 
was wanted to insure wholesale defection to the Church 
of Rome, was the assumption bj the latter of a command- 
ing attitude. This would sufficiently account for the otiier- 
wise inexplicable phenomenon that the authorities of the 
Romish Church were led to imagine that the moment had 
arrived for the Papacy to put forward in England those 
claims which it never had renounced, to universal Ecde- 
siastical Supremacy. Their impression evidently was that 
the prostration of the legitimate authority of the "RngiiiJ^ 
Church, in the hce of an imconstitutional and odious exer- 
cise of the Supremacy of the Crown, wielded by a Minister 
who was the life-long and bitter opponent of all that was 
catholic in the Church of England, had paved the way iiv 
the successful establishment of the Papal usurpation on 
the ruins of the spiritual edifice of the Reformed Church 
of England. 

But whether the impressions which gave rise to the 
Papal aggression originated with the Heads of the Romidi 
Church themselves, or with apostates from, and Romani- 
zers within, the English Church, the result clearly proved 
that they were mistak«i in their calculations. Oi this 
Bbhop Blomfield appears from the first to have been well 
convinced. He felt no alarm, although he was by no 
means disposed to underrate the significance of the act 
of aggression the commission of which preceded but by 
a few weeks the delivery of his Visitation Charge in 1850. 
Speaking of the duty of ^ abstaining from everything 
which might seem in any way to countenance the errors 
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And altfaoogli, vUe Ae kv is tlw Rfpm mn 
duDD^ed, the pveCeiidcd cicctioB of a Basbap's : 
KngJMHJ, bf tk Pope's astkontr, caa ksie no lesai 
it 18 manifestlT the ■iiliiw. on Ids part, of a njsat to do 
liuit wlikli the laws of Engjaad bave fabidden ; asd I 
oannot^ therefoie, but regard h as a measoie a^uDst 
wfaieh, not onlj tbe Chnrdi, bat the GoTennnent of tbis 
eomstiy, is bound empbaticallj to protest.'* 

Similar was the Bishop's langiisge in the replies whieb 
he made to the Tarions addresses and memorials presented 
to him on the subject, and more especiaDj to the memorial 
of the ArehdeacoiM and Canons, and a large body of the 
(3erg3r, of Westminster. "The recent assomption/' he 
spd, '* of authority by the Bishop of Pome, in pretending 
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to parcel out this country into new dioceses, and to appoint 
Archbishops and Bibhops to preside over them, without 
tlie consent of the Sovcrei^, is a schismatical act, with- 
out pn'cedont, and one which would not be tolerated by 
the (ioTcmmcut of any Roman Catholic Kingdom. I trust 
that it will not be quietly submitted to by our own.*' 
And, after referring to the difference between the posi- 
tion of the Vicars Apostolic, formerly sent to supervise 
the English Roman Catholics, and the territorial Episco- 
pate now established, he went on to say : '* The appoint- 
ment of Bishops to preside over new dioceses in England, 
constituted by a Papal* Brief, is virtually a denial of the 
legitimate authority of the British Sovereign and of the 
English Episcopate ; a denial, also, of the validity of our 
orders, and an assertion of spiritual jurisdiction over the 
whole Christian people of this realm." 

In proof that this was the meaning attached by the 
Romanists themselves to the step recently taken by the 
Court of Rome, the Bishop quoted their own comments 
upon the subject, in some of which it was stated in so many 
words that by this act ** all baptized persons" within the 
newly created dioceses were " openly commanded to submit 
themselves" to the Pastors set over them by the Pope " in all 
ecclesiastical matters, under pain of damnation;" and it 
was made a boast that '' the Anglican Sees, those ghosts of 
realities long passed away," were "utterly ignored." As to 
the effect which so insolent a proceeding was likely to 
produce, the Bishop observed : " After all, I am much 
inclined to believe that in having recourse to the extreme 
measure which has called forth your address, the Court of 
Rome has been ill-advised, as regards the extension of 
its influence in this country, and that it has taken a false 
step. That step will, I am convinced, tend to strengthen 
the Protestant feeling of the people at large, and will 
cause some persons to hesitate and draw back, who are 
disposed to make concessions to Rome, under a mistaken 
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impression that she has abated somewhat of her ancient 
pretensions, and that a union of the two Churches might 
possibly be effected without the sacrifice of any funda- 
mental principle. Hardly anything could more effectually 
dispel that illusion than the recent proceedings of the 
Roman Pontiff. He virtually condemns and excommu- 
nicates the whole English Church, Sovereign, Bishops, 
Clergy, and laity, and shuts the door against every scheme 
of comprehension savse that which should take for its basis 
an entire and unconditional submission to the spiritual 
authority of the Bishop of Rome." And in his Visita- 
tion Charge he thus recorded his opinion that the expec- 
tations which had led to the agression would not be 
realized. '' It is evident,'' he remarked, '' that the Bishop 
and Court of Rome entertain very sanguine hopes of the 
conversion of this country, which they consider to be m 
partihus infidelium, and of its return to the bosom of their 
Church. The sad felling away of some, who seemed to be 
the most attached«to the Church of England, has awakened 
expectations, not unnatural indeed, but destined to certain 
disappointment. I believe that the very boldness of the 
pretensions now put forth by the Bishop of Rome and 
his agents, will prevent their success. They may dazzle 
and confound a few weak minds, or captivate some ardent 
imaginations ; but they will be instinctively repelled by 
the common sense and right feeling of the people at large. 
Popery, as demanding an entire prostration of man's intel- 
lect before an authority which attempts to substantiate its 
claims, not by proofs, but by gratuitous and inconsistent 
assertions, cannot long retain its hold upon the mind of 
a well-educated people, imbued with a knowledge of Holy 
Scripture.'' 

The correctness of these prognostications was verified 
by the event. The autumn of the year 1850, and the 
spring of the following year, witnessed another gregarious 
secession movement, in the course of which several laymen 
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of rank and distinotion, and a number of clergymen, 
went over to Rome. Among the latter was Archdeacon 
Manning, the highest priae which the Romish dmrch had 
up to that time, and, if we except the subsequent per- 
version of Archdeacon Wilberforce, has to this day, carried 
off from the ranks of the Church of England. The great 
bulk of the clergy and laity, however, remained faithful to 
their spiritual mother ; and had it not been for the political 
influence which, in the almost evenly balanced state of 
parties, the Popish representatives, returned by Irish con- 
stituencies under the control of the Popish priesthood, 
were enabled to exeAise in Parliament, the Papal aggres* 
sion would have resolved itself into a palpable absurdity, 
and would have covered its originators with ridicule. 
The loud professions, indeed, of the manifesto issued 
by Lord John Russell on the first kitelligence of that 
'* insolent and insidious" act, in the shape of a letter to 
Bishop Maltby, vanished into thin air in the face of the 
Papal band in the House of Commons ; and the enaotment 
introduced in the following year for the professed purpose 
of preventing the assumption of illegal titles, derived 
from the Pope's pretended supremacy, was so inefficiently 
framed as to render it altogether nugatory. But while 
the Government and the Legislature* ignominiously suc- 
eombing to the dictation of a ccnnpact band of Papists, 
£Euled to vindicate the independence of the Kingdom and 
the supremacy of the Crown, and while the exoitem^at of 
popular Protestantism evaporated in noisy idamour, the 
Papal aggression was, through the Divine goodness, tamed 
into the means of rendering to the Church of England a 
signal service, by the restoration of her synodal motion. 
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]||g{f OR some time past the restoration of the synodal 
action of the Church had presented itself to 
thoughtful and observant minds as the true means 
of flolying the difficulties, and guarding against the 
dftBgers, which were gathering around her on all sidvs, 
and with daily increasing fcnrce. The last Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, assembled under the Primacy 
of Arehbishc^ Howley, — which met, according to con- 
stitutional precedent, and as a matter of form, simultone- 
ously with the new Parliament in November 1847, — had 
taken the unprecedented step of embodying in its cus- 
tomary address to the Crown, an ** earnest prayer,*' that 
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it might be ** Her Majesty's pleasure to require the advice 
of the Sjmod in devising means for increasing the efficiency 
of the Church.** The presentation of this address, how- 
ever, had, in consequence of the ilhiess and death of the 
Archbishop, been delayed till the month ot June in the 
following year ; and although no change was made in the 
wording of the address, the prayer in question, — ^to the 
object of which the views of Dr. Howley's successor in 
the Primacy were known to be unfavourable, — ^was passed 
over in silence in the reply from the throne. But that 
prayer had been but the feeble echo of strong convictions 
which had grown up in the minds of many earnest and 
devoted members of the Church, both among the clergy 
and laity. The discussions which arose out of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, not only 
strengthened those convictions, but caused inquiry to be 
made into the constitutional position of the Church, and 
into the powers — formerly exercised, and never abrogated, 
though suffered to lie dormant for nearly a century and a 
half— of her Synods or Convocations. The resuscitation 
of these powers found its place among the questions taken 
up by associations formed, under the name of Church 
Unions, in different parts of the country, as well as in the 
metropolis, for the purpose of watching over the interests 
of the Church, and promoting measures for her defenoe 
and her increased effieiency. Early in the year 1850, 
addresses on the subject, numerously signed, were pre- 
sented to the Queen and to the two Primates. Still there 
was but a remote prospect of a practical attainment of the 
object of those addresses. Partly this was owing to the 
personal opinions of the two Archbishops, who concurred 
with the political Government in deprecating the revival 
of S3iiodal deliberations ; the former dreading them chiefly 
with reference to the existing divisions within the Church, 
the latter regarding them with apprehension, on account 
f}f the obstruction which they felt that the action of so 
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important a body as the representative assembly of the 
Church of England, was likely to throw in the way of 
their plans of secularization. Independently, however, of 
the discouragement to which it was exposed in high 
quarters, the demand for the revival of the action of Con- 
vocation was seriously impeded by the suspicions generally 
entertained against all advocates of Church principles, in 
consequence of the Romanizing character which the Trac- 
tarian movement had assumed, and by the mutual distrust 
engendered by the same cause within the Church Unions 
themselves. The Papal aggression, and, as its natural 
result, the increased boldness of the Romanizers, brought 
matters to a crisis. The attempt, repeatedly made but 
always frustrated, to obtain united Church action on the 
basis of definite and avowed principles of loyalty to the 
English Church, and of uncompromising resistance to 
Popish as well as to rationalistic tendencies, proved at 
length successful; and the attention and the energy of 
Churchmen were concentrated upon measures for the revi- 
val of synodal action. In the hope that thereby the Church 
of England might be enabled, both to resist attacks from 
without, and to recover from the state of internal weakness 
and discord into which she had lapsed, a distinct associ- 
ation was formed exclusively for this object, imder the 
name of the '* Society for the Revival of Convocation." 

That to these various movements of self-constituted 
bodies one placed in the position of Bishop Blomfield 
could not give his direct sanction or official countenance, 
is obvious. But although he felt himself precluded from 
general participation in, or express approval of, their pro- 
ceedings, he gave them, indirectly, all the encouragement 
in his power by receiving with ready kindness such com- 
mimications from them as could with propriety be addressed 
to him ; and in any steps taken by them, which assumed 
a regular and constitutional form, he hesitated not to accord 
to them his efficient co-operation. In reference to the 
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rcTiral of the synodal functions of the Church he was one 
of the first Bi.>«hops who expressed a decidedly faTonrable 
opinion. *' In theory,** he obserred, in his Charge of 1850, 
** and by her legal constitution, the Church possesses the 
right of deliberating in her collective capacity upon 
questions of doctrine or discipline ; but, in practice, she 
is restrained from exercising it. That restraint is no 
sufficient ground for renouncing her communion ; but it 
may well be thought a fit subject of complaint; and its 
removal may be sought for by all legitimate methods. It 
may be doubted whether the actual constitution of Con- 
Tooation is the best that could be devised; it may be 
questioned whether the Church should not be represented 
by a body consisting of lay as well as clerical members ; 
but even as Convocation at present exists, some matters 
might safely be entrusted to its consideration ; nor should 
it be forgotten that the Crown can at any moment 
interfere to stop its proceedings^ if they should transgress 
the rules of equity or of charity." 

It is not a little remarkable that for the first practical 
step towards the attainment of the object to which Bishop 
Blomfield had thus given the sanction of his high authority, 
the Church of England is indebted to the Papal aggres- 
sion. While in the winter of 1850-51 the town was 
ringing with the most incongruous Anti-popery cries and 
demonstrations, — ^menof all creeds uniting with men of no 
creed ; the Jew being hailed on a Christian platform ia the 
character of a *' fellow Protestant;" and protests, the effi- 
ciency of which was measured by the strength of their 
language, being directed as often against the Catholic 
principles of the Church as against Romish error and 
Bomanizing unsoundness, — the promoters of the move- 
ment for the revival of Convocation convened a pnblic 
meeting in the metropolis, **" for the purpose of adopting 
addresses to Her Majesty and the two Houses of Convo- 
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cation, on the subject of the recent Papal aggression, 
praying for the restoration of the synodal functions of 
the Church, as the most 'legitimate and efEectual means 
of opposing all encroachments from without, and vuidica- 
ting the doctrine of the Reformed Catholic Church against 
error of every kind.*' The announcement of an intention to 
address petitions to Convocation — a proceeding unheard 
of lor at least o^e hundred and thirty years — caused no^ 
small sensation. The meetings — which took place at the 
Freemasons' Hall, on the 14th of January, 1851, and waa 
presided over by Mr. Henry Hoare, — was numerously 
attended by persons of the most opposite sentiments ; and 
after a stormy discussion a large majority voted in support 
of a resolution affirming that '* the recent daring aggres- 
sion of the Pope was to be attributed in a great measure 
to the crippled state of the Church of England — the direct 
consequence of the long-continued suppression of her 
synodal functions ; that the Church of England could dea) 
with this aggression only in her corporate capacity, in hei: 
national Synod ; and that, therefore, the present emergency 
constituted an additional plea for urging the revival of 
her synodal functions.*' Addresses to the Queen, and 
petitions to the two Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, were likewise adopted, and the petition to the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury was placed for 
presentation in the hands of the Bishop of London, who 
readily took charge of it, though an attack of illness com- 
pelled him to depute the Bishop of Chichester to present 
it on his behalf. 

The result was highly satisfactory. Whereas formerly 
Convocation had never met at all, after its first assembling 
at the opening of a new Parliament for the purpose of 
voting a formal address to the Crown, but had been 
prorogued from time to time by the officials, until its 
extinction by a dissolution of Parliament, — the 5th of 
February, 1851, the day to which Convocation stood pro- 
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rogued, exhibited the speetacle, unprecedeDted for more 
than a century, of the Primate of all England, attended 
by the Vicar-General of the Province, and other ecclesi- 
astical officers, repairing in state to the Jerusalem Chamber, 
to meet the Bishops and Clergy of his Province in Synod 
assembled, for the purpose of exercising some of those 
constitutional functions which had so long been in abey- 
ance. The competency of Convocation to receive petitions 
had, indeed, been disputed ; but due notice of the intended 
presentation of a petition having been given to the Arch- 
bishop, a search had been made into ancient precedents, 
and the right of Churchmen to petition the Synod, and 
by consequence the competency, nay the duty, of the 
Synod to receive the petitions of the Clergy and laity, 
had been clearly ascertained. In order to obtain a Parlia- 
mentary recognition of the fact that Convocation had 
thus resumed the exercise of some of its long dormant 
functions, a motion was made in the House of Lords 
towards the end of the session by Lord Redesdale, for a 
copy of the petition presented to Convocation in February ; 
and in the course of the debate to which this motion gave 
rise the Bishop of London not only recorded his decided 
opinion in favour of the resumption of the constitutional 
action of Convocation, but laid down two important prin- 
ciples, on the adoption of which, sooner or later, the prac- 
tical efficiency of the Church's synodal action will depend, 
— the principle of claiming for the Episcopate supreme 
authority in the decision of all questions of doctrine, — and 
the principle of admitting the laity to a share in the 
deliberations of the Synod on matters of external govern- 
ment and administration. In reference to the latter point 
the Bishop, on behalf of the great body of the Clergy, 
emphatically disclaimed any intention— Hsuch as had been 
imputed to them by the opponents of synodal action — ^to 
exclude the laity from all participation in the decision of 
external matters relating to the Church. On the former 
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point he referred to what he had already stated in a 
former debate, on the occasion of a Bill which he had 
introduced in the previous year, but had been unable to 
carry through, for the establishment of a more satisfactory 
Court of final Appeal in questions of doctrine than the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, on which this juris- 
diction had, by an oversight of the Legislature, been con- 
ferred. What he had then broadly asserted, the Bishop 
now reiterated — *' that in the determination of points of 
doctrine it always had been the practice of the Christian 
Church to entrust this decision to the Bishops of the 
Church in their judicial character, or at the very least to 
give them a veto upon the decisions of other bodies. In 
the Episcopal Church of America," the Bishop conti- 
nued, '* which we may fairly term the daughter, or at least 
the sister, of the Church of England, questions of faith and 
doctrine may be discussed by the representative body of 
that Church, but no decision can be come to without first 
allowing a veto to the Bishops. I am, therefore, prepared 
to assert, for the Order to which I belong, the right of 
determining judicially for our own Church on all points of 
feith." 

On the general question of the expediency of the revi- 
val of the functions which the constitution delegated to 
the Synod for the government of the Church, and with 
special reference to the objections which had been urged 
against it by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
observed : '* No one can be more sensible than I am, of the 
great difficulties which attend this question. I feel the 
full force of the objections which have been urged. I 
feel aU the difficulties of the case. But I must say, they 
are trifling compared with those difficulties in which the 
Church must be involved, unless your Lordships are pre- 
pared to take measures to restore to her her inherent 
right of deliberation. With respect to the disputes which 
took place in Convocation during the earlier part of the 

s 3 
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last century, I think it will be found, if your Lordships 
will read the history of those times, that the reasons 
which caused the suppression of Convocation, were not that 
the Clergy were too violent in their disputes on religious 
questions, but that the Lower House of Convocation took 
notice of the heretical teaching of one of the Bishops who 
had recently been appointed ; and that it was political and 
not religious motives that induced the Minister of the 
Crown of that day to suppress the Convocation. But if 
we are to argue from the abuse of an institution against 
the institution itself, I know of none, not even that 
instituted by the Saviour Himself, against which that same 
argument may not be used, to prevent the exercise of 
its legitimate and inherent powers. If the Church is not 
qualified so to deliberate on its own affairs, I should like to 
know what organised body is. That Parliament, as it is 
now constituted, is qualified to deliberate on the affairs 
of the Church, is a proposition to which I cannot accede. 
At the same time I must state that I am not satisfied with 
the present constitution of Convocation ; and for this rea- 
son, that, — putting aside the question as to the admission 
of the laity, — I do not think that the parochial clergy are 
adequately represented, while the Deans and Chapters 
are more than adequately represented in Convocation. 
Since the last meetings of Convocation the Clergy hare 
greatly inereased in numbers, and still more in learning, 
in intelligence, and in independence ; and I do not think that 
about forty representatiTcs in Convocation is an adequate 
representation of fifteen or sixteen thousand of the paro- 
chial Clergy. But if alterations are to be made, I think 
that Convocation itself is the body which ought in the first 
instance to make these alterations." 

The Bishop next proceeded to argue that even as C<hivo- 
eation was at present constituted, great advantages might 
be derived from its deliberations, whilst any possible 
inconveniences Qould easily be obviated by the exercise 
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of the Royal prerogative in putting a stop to its proceed- 
ings ; and ** upon the whole," he said, '* I cannot but come 
to the conclusion that great as the difficulties are, the 
growing difficulties that embarrass the Church for want of 
such a representation, are still greater. Recent events 
have made me individually feel strongly the want of such 
a body. I do not know to whom to have recourse for 
counsel and advice ; and I am satisfied that unless some 
representative body, combining all classes of the Church, 
is permitted to assemble, the time is not far distant when 
those who are entrusted with the diocesan government of 
the Church, will not know to which hand to turn for 
counsel and direction in the coming emergencies." 

To the convictions thus expressed on the occasion of the 
first step taken by Convocation towards the resumption 
of its active functions. Bishop Blomfield not only adhered, 
but gave practical effect, during the remainder of his Epis- 
copate. While the Convocation of the Northern Province 
was kept in a state of enforced coma by the determined 
refusal of its Metropolitan to allow a single act to be done, 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, by a suc- 
cession of moderate and judicious advances, gradually 
resuscitated its dormant powers, and made them available 
for practical purposes ; and in all the measures adopted 
for this purpose Bishop Blomfield took an active, and not 
unfrequently- a leading part. In the Session of Convoca- 
tion in February, 1852, he presented several petitions,— 
as did six of his Episcopal Brethrep,T— praying Convoca- 
tion to take steps for procuring from the Crown the neces- 
sary license for the performance of its constitutional funo* 
tions ; a prayer which was re-echoed by an address from 
the Lower to the Upper House, and which in the Upper 
House received the support of a majority of the Bishops 
present, among whom was Bishop Blomfield, but was 
overruled by the Archbishop's determination to prorogue. 
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A dissolution of Parliament having taken place in conse- 
quence of the change of Govenxment, a new Convocation 
was summoned in November of the same year, when 
Bishop Blomfield was one of the Bishops who objected to 
the draft of the address to the Queen proposed by the 
Archbishop, on the ground of its being of a retrograde 
character, and eventually obtained the insertion of a clause 
expressive of the conviction that the legislative assem- 
blies of the Church are an essential and most important 
part of her constitution, and intimating an intention to 
petition the Crown, though not at that moment, yet at 
no distant day, for the Royal license to transact such 
business as could not be transacted without it. On this 
occasion Bishop Blomfield adduced in support of the view 
which he advocated, the opiuion of the late Archbishop 
Dr. Howley, as expressed to himself, that '' the time must 
come when some decisive measures must be taken with 
respect to Convocation." He reiterated the opinion he 
hc^l formerly expressed, " that the present constitution 
of Convocation was not an adequate representation of the 
Church of England, and that the laity would not long 
remain content to be excluded from a share, direct or 
indirect, in its deliberations ;" for which reason he " trusted 
that among the first questions submitted would be that of 
the constitution of Convocation itself." And in reply to a 
complaint which had been made of the existing agitation 
in the Church, he expressed his belief that that and many 
other evil results might, imder Gk>d*s blessing, have been 
avoided, if the Churcb had been permitted to resume her 
synodal functions,*' adding that he felt grateful to Gt>d for 
the spirit with which, thus far, the deliberations of Con- 
vocation had been conducted. 

Of the several Committees appointed by Convocation 
for the consideration of divers questions, — among them 
that of Clergy Discipline, on which he had, for several years 
in succession, made fruitless attempts to obtain Parliamen- 
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tary legislation, — ^Bishop Blomfield was an active member, 
generally Chairman and Reporter. The object, however, 
which he had most at heart, was the reform of the con- 
stitution of Convocation, which he felt to be indispensable 
to its practical usefulness. Accordingly at the meeting of 
Convocation in February, 1854, he moved for a Com- 
, mittee, to consider and report with a view to an address 
to the Crown, '' whether any, and, if so, what reforms 
in the constitution of Convocation were expedient to enable 
them to treat, with the full confidence of the Church, of 
such matters as Her Majesty might be pleased to submit 
to its deliberation." The Committee having been appointed, 
an important report was in July of the same year pre- 
sented by the Bishop of London, as its Chairman, the 
adoption of which pledged the Convocation to the con- 
sideration of. that part of its constitution which relates to 
the representation of the parochial clei^, as a preliminary 
step to the consideration of other modifications in its con- 
stitution. This report the Bishop followed up, by pro- 
posing, in the session of June 28, 1855, an address to 
the Queen, which, after some amendments, was agreed to 
by both Houses, praying for the Royal license to give 
effect to the changes which it contemplated. And although 
the result of this address was not answerable to the just 
expectations of the Church, — the only reply vouchsafed to 
it being a dry official intimation from Sir George Grey, to 
the effect that ''Her Majesty had not been advised to 
comply with its prayer," — ^yet the document itself remains 
on record, as an expression of the desire of the Church to 
adapt her institutions to the exigencies of her position, and 
to promote to the utmost of her power the great object 
of her mission, the spiritual welfare of the people. " Com- 
mittees of Convocation," the address set forth, '' have sat, 
and after careful consideration have reported to Convoca- 
tion on various subjects deeply concerning the spiritual 
welfare of this realm, namely, on the measures needful for 
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enforcing discipline among the deigr ; the extension of the 
Church ; the modification of her serrices ; and the reform 
of the representation of the clergy in the provincial synod 
of Canterbury. We are convinced," the address pro- 
ceeded, '* that the full consideration of this subject is of 
great moment to the well-being of our Church ; but in 
order that our deliberations on these and any matters 
which your Majesty shall see fit to submit for our con- 
sideration, may be so conducted as to give to the Church 
the fullest satisfaction that in such deliberations the mind 
of the Clergy will be fairly expressed, we humbly submit 
to your Majesty that it seems desirable to modify the 
representation of the Clergy in the Lower House of Con- 
vocation. We venture, therefore, humbly to pray your 
Majesty to grant us your Royal license to consider and 
agree upon a canon or constitution to be *8ubmitted to 
your Majesty*s consideration, for effecting such modifi- 
cation." 

The decisive step taken on the part of the Church by 
this address to the Crown forms a not inappropriate con- 
clusion to the history of Bishop Blomfield*s energetic and 
eventful career, the proposal of it having been the last 
important act of his public life. During the autumn of the 
same year an attack of hemiplegia disabled him for the 
continued performance of the functions of his office. Pre- 
monitory symptoms of the malady which eventually de- 
prived the Church of his eminent services, had shown 
themselves as early as the autumn of 1847, during a visit 
to the Queen at Osborne House ; when, his foot having 
slipped on one of the polished floors, he fell, and received 
a blow on the temple, which was followed by an a£feetioii 
of the sight, and by slight paralytic indications in the fauoe 
and head. The traces which this attack left, never wholly 
disappeared ; the Bishop's undiminished application to his 
duties, and the pain and anxiety which the troubles and 
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divisions in the Church caused him, continued to add to 
the latent mischief that was lurking in his constitution. 
Within a few weeks after the memorable session of Con- 
vocation, in which the address to the Crown for license 
to reform its constitution was adopted, the Bishop's sight 
was so much affected that he went to consult a cele- 
brated oculist in Germany. By his skilful treatment the 
Bishop was so much benefited, that he was enabled not 
only to make a tour up the Rhine, and into Switzerland, 
but during the progress of his journey to preach and to 
hold Confirmations among the English congregations at 
the places he visited. This partial alleviation of the malady 
which had taken possession of his system, was not however 
of long duration. Shortly after his return to England the 
Bishop, having again subjected himself to more than ordi- 
nary fatigue, was, on the 22nd of October, seized with 
paralysis, which deprived him of the use of his left side ; 
and although in the course of the winter the beneficial 
effect produced by removal to more bracing air gave rise 
at one time to hopes of his being sufficiently restored to 
enable him to resume his Episcopal functions, it soon 
became evident that these hopes were doomed to be dis- 
appointed. Hie current and formal business of the Diocese 
had, shortly after the attack by which he was disabled, 
been delegated by the Bishop to the two Archdeacons ; and 
for the performance of Episcopal acts several of his Brother 
Bishops had readily given him their assistance ; but these 
arrangements could not, for any length of time, be suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of the Diocese, or satisfactory 
to the Bishop's own mind. Accordingly he formed the 
resolution to resign his Diocese ; and as the law had made 
no provision for the maintenance of a Bishop after resig- 
nation, an application to Parliament became necessary. 
The Bishop^s own desire was that a general measure 
might be enacted; but the difficulties and the delays 
Becessarily involved in framing such an enactment, and 
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the urgency of providing for the Episcopal superintend- 
ence of the metropolitan Diocese, prevented the adoption 
of that course. The form in which the matter was ulti- 
mately brought under the consideration of Parliament, 
became the subject of much animadversion at the time* 
But however open to just exception the tender of the 
resignation of a spiritual office on certain pecuniary con- 
ditions may be in the abstract, the character of Bishop 
Blomficld ought not to suffer any prejudice from the 
transaction which brought his connexion with his Dio- 
cese to a close. Doubtless the appointment of a Suff- 
ragan would have been, in an ecclesiastical point of view, 
a preferable mode of dealing with the emergency : but 
it was hardly to be expected that a man in the con- 
dition of health to which Bishop Blomfield was reduced, 
would or could undertake the arduous task of reviving, 
in the face of all the difficulties and discussions to which 
such an attempt would assuredly have given rise, an 
office which, though recognized by the canon law and 
by an ancient statute, had been disused for upwards of 
three centuries. Failing the expedient of a Suffi*agan, the 
simple question was, how the Bishop's future maintenance 
was to be provided for ; and if, in the course of the nego- 
tiations which ensued, this question assumed too much 
the form of a bargain, the blame, whatever it may amount 
to, cannot in common fairness be laid upon the Bishop, 
who necessarily left it in the hands of his legal advisers. 
Nor would it be just to cast any severe censure upon them 
for not feeling at liberty to divest the Bishop of the tem- 
poralities of his See without securing a sufficient provision 
for him. They would scarcely have been justified in acting 
upon a chivalrous confidence in the justice of the Qovem- 
ment of the day, or of the House of Commons, at the risk 
of exposing one who had served the Church in one of her 
most eminent stations, in his old age and bodily infirmity, 
to want or embai-rassment. Still less is it to be accounted 
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as a reproach to Bishop Blonifield, that he had failed so 
to husband his income as to render such a provision in 
the event of his retirement unnecessary : on the contrary, 
the fact that he found himself exposed to the hardship so 
feelingly described in his first Episcopal charge, — " a failure 
of the very means of subsistence," when " growing infir- 
mities at once unfitted him for the effectual discbarge 
of his duty, and required additional comforts and reliefs," 
cannot, in the estimation of all right-thinking persons, 
but reflect additional honour on an Episcopate equalling by 
its disinterested improvidence the fidelity and prudence 
with which, as long as health and strength were vouchsafed 
to him, he devoted himself to its arduous duties. 

How deeply the value, as well as the fidelity, of the 
services so rendered to the Church by Bishop Blomfield 
was felt by those who had the best opportunities of judging, 
is attested by the language of the address expressive of 
" their most affectionate regret," presented to the Bishop, 
on his retirement, by the Archdeacons, Rural Deans, and 
Clergy of the Diocese. " Our minds," they say, " at such 
a season naturally revert to the multitude of claims upon 
our respect and gratitude which you have established by 
a vigilant, able, conscientious and affectionate administra- 
tion of the duties of your high office. We have in the first 
place to recognize our personal obligations for the prompti- 
tude, patience, and assiduity with which all our applica- 
tions for advice and assistance have been met, and the 
admirable judgment which has guided the counsels given 
to us. But more especially as regards the interests of that 
Church of which we have the privilege to be ministers, we 
have to recognize your bold, ready, and powerful assertion 
of its rights and claims in Parliament — ^your numerous 
sermons, charges, and publications in reply to its oppo- 
nents, and in vindication of its discipline and doctrines 
— your personal addresses at public meetings in behalf 
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of the Taricms objects most deeply affecting the honour of 
Ood and the welfare of society— joar strenuous and suc- 
cessful labours to the cause of Christian missions— your 
liberal contributions for the furtherance of the objects 
earnestly commended by you to others — the assistance 
freely and munificently rendered in the erection of churches 
and schools in the metropolis and other parts of the 
Diocese — the special erection and endowment at your sole 
charge of the Church of St. Stephen^s, Hammersmith — 
and the leading part which you have always taken in 
securing the incorporation of religious with secidar edu- 
cation in the great public institutions of the country. 
The remembrance of these and other labours, by which 
your Lordship has largely contributed both to the general 
interests of religion, and to our own personal advantage 
and comfort, cannot but fiU us with the deepest sorrow on 
the contemplation of your retirement from an office the 
duties of which you hare for twenty-eight years so 
admirably discharged." 
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jIGHTLY and fully to appreciate the practical re- 
snlts of the Episcopate, in retiring from which 
Bishop Blomfield carried with him into private 
life the affectionate regard and grateful remembrance of 
the Clergy over whom he had presided for more than a 
quarter of a eentury, it is necessary to look back for a 
moment to the state of the Church at the outset of his 
career, as portrayed in the introductory portion of this 
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bistorj. On comparing the picture drawn of the Church 
bj her Bishops at the former date, with the aspect which 
she presents at the close of the period, the leading events 
of which have been traced out in these pages, there is 
assuredly much cause for thankfulness to her Divine Head, 
Who, in the person of Bishop Blomfield, raised up an 
instrument as eminently fitted as he was to meet the 
peculiar exigencies of so critical a juncture. They were 
no ordinary times through which it fell to his lot to take 
a leading part in guiding her as one chief in influence 
— as he was all but chief in station — among her rulers. 
The Church at the time when Charles James Blomfield 
was raised to the position of one of her Chief Pastors, 
may not inaptly be compared to a vessel which, having 
long been laid up in ordinary, is unexpectedly towed out, 
in a crazy, half-rigged and ill-found condition, for active 
service in a tempestuous sea against a foe armed to the 
teeth. Here a leak has to be stopped, there a timber to 
be repaired ; stores and ammunition have to be got on 
board, or sought for among a chaotic mass of materials in 
the hold ; masts and yards, cables and canvass have to 
be fitted, hauled and hoisted into their places ; the com- 
pass mounted and the rudder fixed ; and all made right and 
tight, and clear for action ; the very crew has to be drilled 
into seamanship and gunnery,— «dl in the face of the enemy. 
Not unlike this was the condition of the Church of Eng- 
land, when Dr. Howley, a prelate of great intelligence and 
firmness of character, but of slow and hesitating mind, 
and of a mild not to say timorous temperament, was 
called to take the helm, and his late chaplain, in the 
vigour of youth and intellect, eager and quick^sighted, 
bold and energetic, was stationed by his side, as his inti- 
mate counsellor and second in command. 

The Churchman who, with an ideal notion of what the 
Church might be and ought to be, in his mind's eye, 
scans the present condition of the Church, may see much 
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to criticise and much to lament ; but let him look back 
upon the change which, within the last thirty years, has 
been wrought in it ; let him consider under what pressure 
of adverse circumstances that change was wrought ; and he 
will see more reason for encouragement and hope than 
for despondency and fainthearted despair. Let him com- 
pare the present race of Clergy, the men that have entered 
the ranks of the Church under the system inaugurated 
by Bishop Blomfield, with the class of men who found 
their way into her reading-desks, her pulpits, and her 
livings, in the preceding generation : whether regard be 
had to well-attested and well-sustained respectability of 
character, to general attainments and theological scholar- 
ship, or to seriousness of purpose and appreciation of the 
spiritual powers and fuiictions of the ministry, it would be 
difficult to point out in any profession a more striking 
contrast, a more decided progress, than that which the 
clerical profession exhibits when viewed at the two periods 
in question. Let him note in the next place the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the distribution of ecclc' 
siastical patronage, especially of that which is in the hands 
of the Bishops. Though occasional instances of nepotism 
may still occur ; though merit may still, as a general rule, 
require the aid of birth and connection to secure for it its 
just reward and an appropriate sphere of action, and, in 
the absence of those adventitious advantages, may often 
be left to pine in obscurity and poverty : yet it is unde- 
niable that a large portion of the Episcopal patronage 
is appropriated — ^thanks to the noble example set, in this 
particular too, by Bishop Blomfield — ^to the encourage- 
ment of deserving clergymen in the respective dioceses ; 
that much of the other ecclesiastical patronage, and no 
small proportion of the lay patronage, is distributed with 
a proper regard for the qualifications of the nominees ; — 
the patronage of the Crown, exercised under the influence 
of political partizanship, and of the exigencies of the lobby 
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of the Houae of CommoDS, being the only description of 
patronage still liable to be unacrnpuloualy administered, 
without reference to the great end of the Christian ministry, 
and for purposes foreign to the character and well-being of 
the Church; — above all, that even in the most flagrant 
instances of corrupt exercise of Church patronage some 
regard to public decency is deemed necessary, and men 
such as were in former days thrust into benefices and 
dignities, would under no circumstances, and upon no 
account, pass muster in the present day. 

If, from the preliminaries of ordination and appoint- 
ment, we turn to the practical work of the Ministry; if 
we follow the new race of clergy into their cures, we find, 
in most of the dioceses, and with rare exceptions, the 
clergy resident on their benefices ; in large curee for the 
most part assisted by carefully selected and efficient 
curates, — the race of imlicensed and unlicensable clergy 
hired by the job being all but wholly extinct: we find 
them, though often remunerated by a disgracefully scanty 
pittance, and dependent either on private means, or on 
scholastic and literary exertions for their subsistence, lay- 
ing themselves out, to the utmost of their power, and 
beyond their power, for the spiritual welfare of their 
flocks; diligent in private as well as public ministra- 
tions; and, apart from the express functions of their 
sacred office, in various and indirect ways labouring far 
the improvement of the soeiai, the moral and religious 
condition of the people committed to their charge; thus 
realising the expressive figure of the leaven hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole is leavened. If we 
observe their public ministrations, we find, instead of the 
niggardly allowance of a solitary service onoe in seven 
days, as a rule with but rare exceptions, two, and in 
pc^idous places three, servioes on the Lords Day; and, 
in addition to these, in most churches, services on the 
Saints' and other Holy Days, as weU as other week-day 
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servioeB, im Leat, m AivcBt, mmd m Ike Enber irei^as or 
all the year laad; ad, iriMre there is m — firifnt popsla- 
tkm to t t aiiM t it, mat wm hxqm n Mll} m daily aoricc. Tboae 
aenricea we me pexSatmed Ux the BBMMt pait with a jhxk 
priety and reverewse h ceoiaing die oeeasioo; and — how- 
ever ahort the Chaich any hJk of the pn^Kr standud of 
ritual wiifiinBity — yet genendly with aaiich aiwe regard 
for the diiectioai erf the Prayer Boc^ with aaiich m<»e 
ezactneas and deoeney of obserfance — if not of the 
Bnbrica, at least erf the eostoms of each particular church 
— ^than in hjrgone days. 

Stin more autfked is the inqROTemoit which has taken 
place in the administratkm of the Sacruneats. The font 
has almoat eTetywhere disi^aced the unseemly bason ; its 
poaition and condition being such as tend to reverence 
md edification in the ministratioii of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, restored, as well as the Qmrching service, to 
its proper j^aoe in the public serrioe <rf the Congregation, 
in a daily increasing number of churches ; and reclaimed 
from the slovenly and perfunctory character to which it 
had very generally sunk down, to that of a solemn and 
imfMressive ceremonial, as the outward sign and seal of 
an inward and spiritual grace. The administration of the 
H(^y Eucharist has become almost universally more fre- 
quent ; three times a year, which had well nigh become 
the rale, and greater frequency the exception, has 
become the exceptional measure of euoharistio privilego 
offered to the people; the rule being, once in every 
month, and on the principal festivals; while for large 
congregations the opportunities of communicating are 
still further multiplied, not only by the appointment of a 
greater number of Communion days, but by early Commu- 
nions, to suit the convenience of all classes of worshippers. 
In the performance of the Communion Service — besides a 
greater reverence, generally, and especially as regards the 
disposal of tiie elements both before and after conseora* 
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tion,— the more impreanTe as well as more rubrical prac- 
tice of individual administration has, to a very great 
extent, been resumed. All these advances upon the 
careless customs of former days, together with more fre- 
quent explanations of the nature of the Sacrament, of 
its obligatory character, and of the blessings attendant on 
a worthy participation of it, have almost everywhere had 
the effect of greatly increasing the number of communi- 
cants. 

In producing this result, it must not be foi^tten, 
that a more carefid system of preparation for the rite of 
Confirmation has had no small share. The pains taken by 
the parochial Clergy in the instruction of the candidates, 
as well as the more frequent administration of the rite 
itself by the Bishops,— of which, likewise. Bishop Blom- 
field set the example, by adopting the practice of annual, 
instead of biennial or triennial Confirmations, and, lat- 
terly, holding Confirmations in London on Sundays, espe- 
cially for the convenience of those who are unable to attend 
on week-days, — have had the effect of inducing among the 
laity generally, and especially those of the rising genera- 
tion, a much more wide- spread knowledge of, and attach- 
ment to. Church principles ; and thus largely extending 
at once the blessings and the influence of the Church. 
And this more intelligent and more formal introduction to 
the full privileges of Church-membership, has itself been 
greatly facilitated by the wide extension given to an 
improved system of parochial schools. Whereas formerly 
there were comparatively few parishes which had regular 
day schools for the children of the lower classes; and 
where such schools did exist, the education imparted in 
them was of the most limited character, and of a most 
inferior kind, parochial schools have come to be con- 
sidered as an indispensable adjunct to the Church, and an 
integral part of the parochial system ; and not only are 
the teachers of those schools persons of a superior class. 
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not 6n the whole a healthful symptom of restored life, and 
as such, a cause of congratulation rather than of regret. 
Few probably will hesitate to concur in the sentiment 
uttered by Bishop Blomfield, in his Visitation Charge of 
1850, when, in reference to the Gorham controversy, he 
observed that ** we may see some reason to be thankful 
that any question of a purely religious nature should have 
excited so wide and deep a feeling in the nation at large. 
I cannot,'* the Bishop continued, '^but regard it as an 
indication of the growth of religious knowledge and prin« 
oiple in the people of this Christian country, when I see 
them taking so lively an interest in an inquiry respecting 
an article of faith/' 

Again, if to all these considerations we add the fact 
that the Church has undeniably enlarged her borders both 
at home and abroad, — that the work of Church exten- 
sion has been constantly progressing, new churches being 
built and consecrated, and additional Clergy employed in 
connexion with these new churches, in every direction,-— 
that in the various missionary fields of the Church of 
England the Church has been planted in her full integrity, 
and that the fruits of this return to the Apostolical method 
of propagating the Church and her faith are already appa- 
rent in the midtiplication of our foreign and colonial 
churches, and the spread of the Gbspel among heathen and 
unbelievers, — it is difficult to understand how any impar- 
tial observer of the history of the Church during the 
last thirty years can arrive at any other conclusion than 
this — that the Church has made immense progress in 
the hearts of men, and that her internal condition, at 
all events, exhibits, in almost every pointy a decided 
improvement. 

But while we are fully justified in pointing to all these 
symptoms of revival, as furnishing a more than sufficient 
answer to those who would bid us despair of the Church 
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of England, and as affording abundant encouragement to 
those who are in their various stations labouring for her 
wel&re, to persevere in their exertions on her behalf and 
in her service, the very fact that he who has taken so 
leading and conspicuous a part in the achievements over 
which we rejoice with thankfulness, has fallen a self- 
immolated victim to his zeal and activity in the Church's 
cause, warns us that whatever advances the Church has 
made, have not been made without a struggle of great 
severity, not without such drawbacks upon our confi- 
dence in the future of the Church as may well lead us 
— not to refrain from rejoicing — but to rejoice with 
trembling. Nor must the affectionate reverence with 
which the name of Bishop Blomfield will never cease to 
be regarded while there is a Church of England, and 
the sense of the deep debt of gratitude which the Church 
owes to him for his unreserved and disinterested devotion 
of himself to her interests and to the maintenance of her 
principles, be permitted to stand in the way of our dedu- 
cing from the errors and failures from which his eminently 
useful and in the main successful career was not exempt, 
such instruction as may be turned to account for the 
guidance of the affairs of the Church in the struggles and 
conflicts which too evidently lie before her. 

The principal cause from which such struggles and con- 
flicts are to be apprehended, is the alienation which has, 
undeniably, grown up between the Church and the State. 
In some degree this is doubtless owing to the antagonism 
between the principles of which the Church is the expo- 
nent, and the tendencies of the age, which are essentially 
utilitarian and materialistic. In proportion as the Church 
has, by the internal development of her life, risen above 
the character of a mere State establishment, presenting in 
her temporalities a wide field for the convenient exercise 
of patronage, and constituting by the influence of her teach- 
ing and supervision a species of preventive force, a spiritual 

T 2 
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police, — in proportion as she has realised her high mission 
OS a branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, called to 
impart to this nation and kingdom the bleseings of the 
Gospel, and to make them in return instrumental for the 
kingdom and glory of Christ,^in the same proportion has 
she of necessity become obnoxious in the eyes of men 
whose political theories recognize no other end of govern- 
ment or legislation, than the increase of national wealth, 
the summum bonum of the policy termed '* liberal," and 
the unfailing source, as is vainly imagined, of national 
prosperity and individual happiness. Viewed in the light 
of those theories, the claim of the Church to a share of 
the national wealth, to be appropriated to the great ends 
of the Church, the glory of Christ and the spiritual and 
eternal welfare of mankind, is nothing more than a secta- 
rian pretension to lay the nation under tribute for the 
propagation of certain peculiar tenets : a pretension 
which it is thought the more incumbent on the State to 
discountenance and to resist, because it is associated with 
the supposed neglect on the part of the Church of that 
which, according to the ideas of modern statesmanship, is 
her proper province and specific duty, — to make herself 
generally useful as a moral and religious agent, and in 
so doing to shape her arrangements and her teaching so 
as to bring them into accordance with the opinions of 
men in power, and with the popular humour of the 
times. 

If the growing alienation between the Church and the 
State were owing to this cause alone, though sufficiently 
serious to justify grave apprehensions, it would admit of 
a prospect of mitigation by the influence of faithful teach- 
ing on the part of the Church, arousing the national mind 
to a sense of the vanity and perishableness of those low 
and utilitarian objects to the pursuit of which it has sur- 
rendered itself with such intensity of devotion ; of the 
fallacious nature of the hopes of national prosperity and 
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individual happiness, built upon those objects ; and of 
the corrupting and debasing effect which the pursuit of 
them cannot &il to produce upon the national character. 
But unhappily the cause of alienation lies not between 
the Church of England and the State of England as repre- 
senting the people of England alone. The legislative 
changes introduced at the beginning of the period over 
which the history of the Church recorded in these pages 
extends, have had the effect of giving a powerful influence, 
and a virtual preponderance, to elements of a character 
more deeply and permanently hostile towards the Church, 
than any temporary declension of the national mind from 
the higher principles and aims of religion to maxims and 
objects of a lower kind. The English element in the 
House of Commons — unfortunately for the weal of the 
Empire become the centre of all political life — is neu- 
tralized by the Scottish and the Irish elements ; the for- 
mer essentially democratic in religion no less than in 
politics ; the latter to a very large extent representing not 
the Irish subjects of the British Crown, but the interests 
and pretensions of the triple Crown of the Roman Pontiff. 
On those two elements no faithfulness of teaching, of 
exhortation, of reproof, on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land, can produce any impression ; they deny her mission, 
and repudiate whatever proceeds from her with undis- 
guised and insolent hostility ; nor can anything short of 
the conversion of the Presbyterian population of Scotland 
to the Episcopal Church, and of the Popish population of 
Ireland to the Irish Branch of the United Anglo-Irish 
Church, ever bring back that unity of religious and 
political action which was once the characteristic feature 
of the Government of England, and the foundation of Eng- 
land's power and greatness. 



In the absence of any prospect,— except this exceed- 
ingly remote contingency,-^K)f the Government and Lcgis- 
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lature erer again becoming amenable to those principles 
of eternal truth, of which she is the exponent, the 
Church of England has no option but to accommodate 
herself to the new position which the altered character 
of the State has created for her. The conclusion obvi- 
ously deducible from this state of things is fully borne 
out by the experience of Bishop Blonifield's repeated but 
fruitless attempts to obtain from the Government and the 
Legislature, either the necessary funds for extending the 
operations of the Church at home and abroad, on a scale 
commensurate with the wants of the population, or the 
enactment of measures for regulating the internal dis- 
cipline of the Church, and thereby increasing her general 
eflSciency. Bishop Blomfield, the earlier part of whose 
career coincided with the period of transition through 
which the relations between the Church and the State 
have reached their present aspect, may indeed stand 
excused before the tribunal of history, if he continued 
to rely on the ancient relations between Church and 
State for some time after they had changed their character, 
and to cherish the hope that by making a partial sur- 
render of her rights and possessions, and by endeavouring 
to commend herself to the minds of utilitarian states- 
men by her usefulness as an instrument for the mainte- 
nance of social order and peace, the Church might so far 
conciliate the State as to induce a hearty co-operation 
between them for the common good. But after the ex- 
perience of his failure, those to whom the interests of the 
Church are committed, would be without excuse, if they 
should continue to look to the action of the Government 
and the Legislature for measures which shall incre^ise her 
efficiency. All that the Church can reasonably hope for 
— and this she has a right to expect — is that her terri- 
torial occupation of the country, and her temporalities, 
shall be respected and protected by the State, and that 
the State will, on the principle of equal religious freedom 
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to all, give its sanction to such measures as 
self may from time to time devise for the pr o a w c iig tt 
of her own welfare, and of that of the nation at Ibcsiffv 
which, — whether acknowledged to be so or im7€^ — « 
intimately and indissolnbly bound up with the wel&Be sff 
the Church. 

The last-named consideration renders it a matter «f 
anxious duty on the part of the Church to acquiesee im 
her new position, and to proceed to take the ig asmw^ 
of internal improvement and devdopment wk»r& (aafi 
position requires, in the manner least cakvlaltedi to* s^ 
offence, or to widen the existing breadi hj VEBKcctssaer 
provocations ; in order that, if possible, what stEilZ imiiftm 
of the ancient relations between the Climck aax£ isl» 
State may be preserved ; that, if a nqitnie dboa;ii;& mdemw 
tunately be forced on by her ecemieiv none ei rout ^fsSii 
of an event so calamitous to this nation and enBpczre imav 
lie at the Church's door; and that, if it sImmeM |unBre> 
the Divine Head of the Church to visit the temzgmfH 
thrown upon His Ordinance, — from whi^ His tkree stvr 
judgments, the famine, the pestileoce, and t^ $««adL 
succe^ively sent upon it, have hitbeito proved iziel&ccaail 
to recall this State smd nation, — by Innfaer mi£aseaaaS' «f 
His avenging and eorreettng hand, the Cfaare^ xdekt sim 
be involved in the demonstzations of His ng^sacias wnedL. 
but may be ready to His hand as an instroBBCBi cf besLHa^ 
in merey the wounds caused by the stroke of Hi» dk^uBs* 
sure. At the sssm; ttsM^, having regard to the hi^^xar 
duty whsdi the CSmrdi owes to her Divine Lcrd and 
Head, and to her ov» efaanK^ter as His Body, it he^Kwei^ 
the Choreh ennMlf to giiaf4 a^^atost allowing hendf 
to be betfayed, by a limre to peaoe mA a lear of givang 
offenee, into m^ HMnyrmmm oCthe pnneipSes upoc viddh 
she is bositd, aa4 w\tUk m» ^mumWtA to her guaidJ ag H 
ship. If tl^Chtifitfc i fcoit M In; l4!Mfi(«d, — and ixi&asians 
are not wmOk^ linA A^ is «l#Mi( to be sdiyict it^ u« itoct 
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temptation, — by the bribe of State support to relinquish 
those principles, to abdicate her character as a Branch 
of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, and to accept in the 
place of it that of a religious State Establishment, modelled 
on the political theories and religious opinions of the nine- 
teenth century, she would commit at once an act of 
treason and a fatal mistake, involving the tempter and 
the tempted alike in one terrible and irretrievable 
ruin. 

From these considerations it is apparent that, even 
when viewed only in reference to her own destinies and 
those of the British Empire, the task which at this time 
devolves upon the Church of England is one of deep 
responsibility, as well as of extreme delicacy. But when 
in addition to this it is considered how vast is the extent 
of that Empire, and how powerful the influence which it 
exercises, and from which no one quarter of the globe, 
no one branch of the human family, no one portion of 
Christendom, is altogether exempt, the sense of that 
responsibility is infinitely deepened, and becomes almost 
appalling to contemplate. The insular seclusion in which 
the Church of England had long been content to shut 
herself up, has, during the course of Bishop Blomfield's 
Episcopate, and in no small degree by the effect of mea* 
sures in which he took the initiative, been exchanged 
for a cosmopolitan position. She is the acknowledged 
head of numerous Reformed Episcopal Churches through- 
out the world ; many of them directly of her planting ; all 
of them looking to her as the channel through which 
their Bishops have derived their Apostolic Commission; 
and nearly all of thenx having received from her the 
deposit of the Catholic faith. Without any express enact- 
ment or agreement, her Primate is regarded by these 
Churches as holding among their Bishops the same rank of 
precedence which the Patriarchs have long exercised within 
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the limits of their several Patriarchates. So placed, the 
Church of England has to sustain her position and charac- 
ter in the face of the orthodox Churches of the East, 
Tvhich have recently heen awakened to a sense of their 
low and degraded condition, and have become more or 
less accessible to the purer Gospel light brought within 
their reach from Churches in the West, of whose exist- 
ence they were scarcely cognizant ; in the face of the 
Reformed Communions of the Continent of Europe, which 
are struggling to recover themselves from a state of 
lamentable ecclesiastical anarchy and doctrinal confusion 
consequent upon the extinction among them of the Apos- 
tolic ministry at the period of their separation from 
Home ; in the face, lastly, of the Papal Church, whose 
hierarchical hosts are encamped, by an insolent act of 
schismatical intrusion, on her own territories, with the 
avowed purpose of internecine war and conquest, ready 
to take advantage of any error or lapse by which she 
might seem to forfeit her ancient and catholic position. 

While thus called upon to maintain that position in the 
face of the whole Christian world, the Church of England 
has to hold her own against numerous domestic assail- 
ants, representing countless forms of heresy and schism, 
and against a utilitarian and latitudinarian State, whose 
alliance with her she is in conscience bound to the 
utmost of her power to maintain, although its rulers and 
legislators variously defraud her of the exercise of her just 
and constitutional rights and privileges, and make it their 
chief care to give a ready hearing to all her detractors, 
and free scope to all her enemies. And amidst all these 
heavy claims made from without upon her forbearance, her 
energy and her wisdom, she has to contend with diffi- 
culties of no ordinary character from within. Two ex- 
treme schools among her clergy, of which even some of 
her Bishops are avowed or reputed partizans, distract 
her by the sound of doctrinal controversies, and by the 
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ttill more offensive and acrimonious din of ritual disputes. 
Her laity, drawn hither and thither bj these two schools, 
have, under the influence of such contentious teaching, 
unlearned the weightier matters of the Gospel, and are, 
except in solitary and all the more praiseworthy instances 
of devotion and munificence, deaf to the claim which the 
Church has upon their personal co-operation with the 
clergy, and their consecration of a portion of their sub- 
stance, for carrying on the great work committed to her 
by her Divine Head : so much so that not only the 
services of the great majority of her Clergy are accepted, 
nay often imperiously exacted, without the slightest 
reference to the Divine command, that '* they who preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel," but the most 
self-sacrificing devotion on the part of the Clergy does 
not avail even to obtain from the laity that amount of 
help in their work which is necessary to enable them to 
afford opportunities of worship, and to extend the minis- 
tration of the means of grace, to the masses of the 
population. 

Of all those demands which her position makes upon 
the Church of England, of all those difficulties by which 
she is hindered in coming up to the full measure of her 
mission and her duties, the history of Bishop Blomfield's 
Episcopate is one continuous illustration : and the question, 
therefore, arises. Can we gather firom it any suggestion 
as to the means whereby the Church may, by the Divine 
help, be rendered *' sufficient for these things?" The 
answer to that question, while it runs, with more or less 
distinctness, through the whole history, is summed up, as 
it were, in the transactions which mark the close of his 
career. 

Is not the great and fundamental lesson which that 
history seems to teach in many ways, the simple, the 
elementary lesson, that for doing God*s work effectually 
the Church must look, not to any contrivance of human 
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policy; not to any party combination or association of 
individnals ; not to any human talent, clcTemess, wisdom, 
or energy, however eminent, however self- devoted ; but 
solely to the wisdom and the strength of God, of which, 
if she will only realise the fact of her oneness in Christ, 
she has the £Eiithful and unfailing promise ? To concen- 
trate the scattered energies which are in various ways 
labouring, ];rofe8sedly and in intention for the common 
purpose, but practically in mutual obstruction ; to harmo- 
nise the divergent and often antagonistic tendencies of 
mind which, each intent upon its own distinctive peculi- 
arities, are severally pursuing their headlong courses iu 
mutual repulsion, is a problem which can be solved — 
which by the Divine Head of the Church is intended to be 
solved — only in one way, the way ordained by Himself 
through His Apostles — ^the synodal assembly of the Church, 
all submitting themselves in one common act of humility 
to the correction and guidance of that One Spirit by 
Whom alone the character of oneness can be given to the 
Body ; Who is " the Author not of confusion but of peace, 
in all the Churches of the Saints." This was the conclu- 
sion at which, towards the close of his career. Bishop 
Blomfield himself arrived. He had entered upon his work, 
animated by an earnest and far from unenlightened zeal 
for the promotion of the glory of Christ in His Church : 
to this purpose he consecrated himself in a spirit of self- 
forgetting, self-sacrificing devotion not often surpassed in 
the best ages of the Church ; to it he brought, in addition 
to his zeal and devotion, rare talents, distinguished attain- 
ments, singular opportunities, and an increasing weight 
of personal influence, the joint result of his high charac- 
ter, his bold and nervous eloquence, his noble example, 
and his eminent station ; in pursuing it he displayed a 
spirit of forbearance and of conciliation not often united 
with views so lucid and principles so well-defined as 
those by which he was guided ; in the midst of a Church 
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divided by party, he proved himself not a pai-tizan but a 
Churchman, — a Bishop, not of one section or another, but 
of the Church ; with unbending firmness of adherence to 
principle and to the call of duty, he combined a readi- 
ness to make concessions to the utmost limit which 
conscience would allow, and in self-denying (regard of his 
own character for consistency : yet this same man, at the 
close of incessant endeavours, extending over more than 
a quarter of a century, for promoting the unity and effi- 
ciency of the Church, — and that assuredly not without 
abundant prayer for the Divine guidance, nor as far as 
it could be vouchsafed to the efforts of an individual, with- 
out manifest tokens of the Divine blessing — confessed his 
sense of utter helplessness, and pointed to the Synod of the 
Church, — duly composed under the control of the EpisOo- 
pate of clergy and of faithful laity, and acting in £uth, ffae 
faith of love and obedience, in the covenanted Drp***- 
and under the promised guidance o^ '' 
invoked upon their deliberations, — as 
of the Church's hope amidst the per 
sake, of which he himself is bearing t 
body. 

Shall this lesson, so impressiveh 
Blomfield's history, by his word, by h 
lost upon the Church? In bringing th ^ --*' 

struggle which he so long and so r.J% sustained to a 
close, it is no small consolation to the writer of these 
pages, as assuredly it must be to the Bishop himself, that 
the new Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 
assembled at this moment, has inaugurated its meeting 
by placing on record, in the eloquent appeal of the Bishop 
of Oxford, — the able coadjutor of Bishop Blomfield in 
the days of his strength and activity, — ^a distinct assertion 
of its constitutional right of deliberation ; and by initi- 
ating a movement which has for its object to give the 
fullest effect both at home and abroad to the great object 
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of her miasion, that of cottveying to all men the Qospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as the ruling prin- 
ciple of life, — in practical illustration of the truth of the 
eeotiment uttered by Sishop Blomfield at the very outset 
of hie career as a minister of Christ : " It is not yet too 
late for us to put fresh incense on our censers, and to stand 
between the dead and the living." 
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